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THE RECENT ATTACK ON STOCKS by newspaper advertisement is a new 
illustration of the possible power of the advertiser, in new and unexplored 
directions. It may be said that the Lawson attack was admirably timed 
and that it might not have been effective, if conditions had not been 
favorable. But this is reasoning in a circle. The advertiser would have 
wasted his money if he had not been reasonably sure of the situation, and 
that all that was needed was to start a stampede. It may be said that 
the catastrophe would probably have been delayed longer, but for the 
active push given by the advertisements. 

It is evident from the effect of this move that a new force will here- 
after have to be reckoned with, although the real conditions of the stock 
markets will not be changed very greatly by advertising methods, but 
close observers, or those who become possessed of advanced information, 
can to some extent invite the co-operation of the public in their plan of 
campaign at any given time. Any prominent financier whose name has 
been associated in the minds of the public with some particular stock, 
can obtain a following by advocating his intentions. Why other finan- 
ciers have not done so before is the wonder rather than that Lawson has 
done so now. 

This move made by Lawson has been successful, but there is no doubt 
that the plan might have proved a boomerang. The public may not 
always accept the capitalistic advertiser who appeals for confidence and 
support in his operations. Sometimes they may follow and again they 
may not. In fact, if those whom Mr. Lawson dignifies as his opponents 
should adopt his methods, the one system of advertising would neutralize 
the other. What could the speculative public think, were a number of the 
great capitalists to have columns of contradictory advice appearing in the 
daily papers in paid advertisements. It would be good for the papers, 
but bewildering to the investing public. But if Lawson’s example is 
followed, it must come to something of this kind. 
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The effect of reckless raids on stocks, such as have characterized the 
money markets of the United States, upon foreign investors is deplored in 
some quarters, but it is probable that these spectacular feats of a certain 
class of capitalists are recognized as having little influence in unsettling 
real values. The capitalist, little or big, who looks for permanent and 
steady revenues is not necessarily affected by them. In fact, such ex- 


travagant operations, by demonstrating to what destructive lengths specu- 
lation may go, have a tendency to deter many from taking risks that pre- 
viously were regarded as moderate, and on the whole to lessen speculation. 
Foreign capitalists who formerly were willing to enter the speculative 
arena in the stock market will no doubt be less willing to do so than 
before, but capital from abroad seeking legitimate and permanent invest- 
ment will not be greatly affected. Purely gambling speculations may tend 
to raise or depress unduly the particular securities at which they happen 
to be aimed, but they cannot have any permanent effect on the great mass 
of securities held as investments. No one of the great European money 
markets has been exempt from speculations of a similar character. The 
real wealth of any nation is not lessened because of unexpected transfers 
of portions of it from the pockets of one gambler to those of another. 
While inordinate speculation produces nothing, at the same time it is 
not destructive of anything, except in so far as it employs minds and 
talents that might be employed in better business. 

The banks are often vblamed because they furnish the money and 
credits with which these operations are financed. If the banks were in- 
jured by so doing, and thereby risked the funds entrusted to them by 
their customers, there might be some reason for such censure. The 
banks, however, are bound to use their money in the most profitable ways 
and so long as they do not violate law and have good security for what 
they loan, there is no reason for censure. In all the great agitations of 
the money market during the past five years no important loss appears 
to have been suffered by the banks. As has been suggested before, there 
is nothing to show that the interests of bank depositors have been jeopard- 
ized by stock market operations. No capitalist is forced to go into the 
game unless he sees fit to do so. The manner in which the experience of 
the last five years has shown how stocks may be manipulated for the ad- 
vantage of speculators, is sufficient warning to any one who goes into 
a game of this kind of what he may expect. 

While the public may not have any great love for those who seek 
to control certain lines of securities, yet it cannot be expected to waste 
much pity over those who, with their eyes open, are led by a thirst for 
gain to put themselves in a position where it is at least an equal chance 
that they will suffer loss. 
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THE OPERATIONS OF Mrs. CuapwickK are typical. They recall the 
methods of Madame HumBert with the French capitalists, and it can 
hardly be denied that in simplicity and audacity the CHapwick methods 
rather surpass those of the HuMBert woman. In both cases a verisimili- 
tude of solvency and ultimate solidity rested on an alleged deposit of se- 
curities. In both cases this deposit was shielded from examination by 
certain devices. The Humbert woman called in the aid of the French 
courts, while Mrs. Cirapwick employed the Treasurer of a trust com- 
pany to block any approach to her alleged treasures. The hollowness of 
the pretexts in each case was only finally proved when examination of 
the supposed securities was forced by exasperated creditors. Now that 
the methods employed have become known, when the public is permitted 
to look behind the scenes and behold the various pulleys and wires, the 
costumes and the masques employed, everyone wonders that experienced 
bankers and financial men should have been deceived by such crude 
devices. It is easy enough to see the bare walls and the daubed canvas 
which formed the real background of the enchanted vistas which para- 
lyzed the common sense of Mrs. Cuapwick’s victims. This great op- 
erator appealed at once to their love of gain. She appeared in the char- 
acter of an unsophisticated woman, who had suddenly come into the pos- 
session of an enormous fortune derived by inheritance. She seemed to do 
everything to encourage the belief that she had no idea of the value of 
money and was in fact squandering her fortune as far as the conditions 
permitted. The income, which alone she could handle, was insufficient for 
her extravagance, and like every distressed spendthrift it was necessary 
for her to borrow until such time as the principal of her fortune should 
come into her possession. From the earliest times spendthrifts of great 
expectations have been the natural prey of the money lender, and Mrs. 
CHADWICK, to those of the species she came across, certainly appeared 
to be as fat and well feathered a goose as was ever ripe for plucking. Evi- 
dently the word was passed round among those who were looking for easy 
money, that there was a rare and noble opportunity. No one stopped to 
make the inquiries, which in the light of recent developments seem to 
have been so obviously natural. The receipt of Treasurer REYNOLDS was 
accepted as adequate evidence of the existence of the fortune, and the 
manner of its coming into her possession was plausibly explained by Mrs. 
CHaDWIicK. She managed to throw a glamour of awe around the sources 
of her great wealth, by associating its origin with the name of ANDREW 
CaRNEGIE. It may be fancied that the original conception of the plan 
in the mind of this remarkable artist in deception did not contemplate 
some of the later developments of her plan. While this original con- 
ception necessitated the fraudulent use of ANDREW CARNEGIE’s name, it 
appears to have only contemplated such use for the manufacture of se- 
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curities which were to be sealed up and made the basis of subsequent 
operations. 

The question naturally arises, Why did not the woman simply wrap 
up and seal a lot of blank paper; why did she take the risk of forging 
names, even without, at that time, of technically uttering her forgeries. 
The natural conclusion is that she feared that ReyNoLDs, whom she had 
selected as her stalking-horse, might demand a look at the contents of the 
package. It is still involved in doubt, whether ReyNoxps did insist on 
sceing the securities or whether he accepted the package on Mrs. CHap- 
WICK’S say-so, and gave her a receipt purporting to assure all whom it 
might concern that he held in trust for Mrs. Cuapwicx securities valued 
at more than five millions of dollars, giving this receipt without seeing 
more than the outside of a sealed package. If he did insist on knowing 
what was in the package, Mrs. Ciapwick was ready with stories of a 
deceased uncle and a left-handed relationship with ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

The original conception seems to have contemplated nothing more 
than the placing of the securities and the obtaining of a receipt for them 
signed by a reputable and responsible banker. This plan was successfully 
carried out. In all probability, ReyNoxps himself was first approached 
for loans. It does not appear whether Mrs. Cirapwick had any money 
of her own at the time she started this deposit scheme. When she mar- 
ried Dr. CHapwick he may have had some fortune. The probability is 
that the Doctor’s money, whatever it amounted to, was about exhausted 
when his wife inaugurated her scheme. Whether she obtained her first 
loans of ReyNnoxtps or from some other banker or capitalist, it appears 
from the information that has become public that these first loans were 
paid from the proceeds of new and larger loans obtained from the same 
or other parties. After the start was successfully made, Mrs. Caapwick 
could, in order to secure new loans, obtain more and more easily the 
aid through recommendation of those whom she had previously laid under 
contribution and who now sought repayment from the new loans. 
Naturally, paying large interest, and liberal bonuses to those who aided 
her as attorneys, agents or bankers, she could not have realized as much 
lor her individual use from the later loans as she did from the first, and 
probably there came a time when the loans on the ReyNo.ps’ deposit did 
little more than pay interest and bonuses, and meet paper falling due. It 
is likely the Carnecre notes for $500,000 and $250,000, which figured in 
the case of the Oberlin bank, were afterthoughts—a departure from the 
original plan. By using these notes openly as collateral Mrs. Coapwick 
stepped over the line of safety, and became liable to the penalties of forg- 
ery. This was outside of her original contemplation, and was probably 
a step forced by extravagance in the use of the original security package. 

‘ut in the use of these notes the experience she had attained in making 
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large loans and the reputation she had successfully built up among banks 
and money lenders stood her in good stead. It cannot be believed that 
she could have secured loans from Oberlin College and afterwards from 
the President of the Citizens’ National Bank of Oberlin, if there were 
not favorable opinions of her circulating among money lenders at that 
time. Of course, after the bank was once securely held, through the mis- 
conduct of its officers, they could deny her nothing. Possibly the Oberlin 
bank might have been saved, could Mrs. CHapwick have secured another 
and richer victim from whose spoils she could have reimbursed the bank. 
The misfortune of the latter was to have come into the charmed circle 
when the game was near its end. 

If if were possible for a court of equity to bring together all the banks 
and money lenders with whom Mrs. Cuapwick has had dealings, and if 
all their accounts could be audited and the various sums borrowed by 
Mrs. CHADWICK traced into her hands and out, it would perhaps be 
found that the amounts actually retained by her were small eompared 
with the amounts apparently handled. The interest and bonuses dis- 
tributed in the course of the transactions must have absorbed a large 
share of the sums loaned by the different banks and money lenders. The 
claims of the woman that she was hounded and blackmailed are no doubt 
in a sense true enough. She probably assented with an appearance of 
cheerfulness to demands that she could not refuse. But, of course, she 
brought it all upon herself. The officers of the Oberlin bank who were 
caught, because they happened to meet Mrs. Cuapwick when already 
nearing the end of her rope, are no more to be blamed than those who were 
fortunate enough to get out in time. 

The plan, notwithstanding that to minds enlightened by the result it 
appears crude and full of imperfection, was practically calculated to 
deceive the very elect. The Oberlin bank officers were culpable when they 
leaned in excess of the ten per cent. limit, and for this they should be 
punished, but they were no worse than many other shrewd bankers and 
good business men when they became convinced of the sufficiency and 
genuineness of the security offered. 

The real truth of all these operations will perhaps never be exactly 
known. These swindles are sure to take place about once in so often, 
and more frequently with the enlargement of the machinery of finance. 
When the Countess Lamorre engineered the scheme by which she gained 
possession of the queen’s necklace, there was hardly any other country 
or city in the world except France and Paris where a suitable environ- 
ment existed for such a piece of plotting. Now the Madame Humsert’s 
and Mrs. CHapwick’s can find many countries where suitable conditions 
for their operations exist. Man is a gullible animal, and there is no 
bait so enticing as the one which appeals to his love of gain. 
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‘THE OFFER OF BONUSES FOR BANK LOANS, as revealed in the Chadwick 
case, suggests the possibility that such practices may not be uncommon. 
The offer of personal bonuses to those entrusted with the custody of other 
people’s money is certainly a great lever in the hands of reckless and 
dishonest borrowers. As far as the officers of banks incorporated under 
National or State laws are concerned, there ought to be severe penalties 
imposed whenever the officers accept personal bonuses for loaning the 
banks’ money. 

Theoretically, of course, the board of directors is supposed to pass on 
all proposed loans. It is well known, however, that the decision of the 
board of directors in the case of particular loans depends upon the advice 
of the working officials. The temptation to intimate that a loan is all 
right. when the President or Cashier has an interest created by a bonus, 
is very great. Even where the loan would otherwise be unobjectionable, 
the practice of expecting and taking money from borrowers in excess of 
the regular rates of interest is an injustice to borrowers, and creates 
discrimination in the distribution of the facilities of a bank. As there 
is reason to suspect that this practice on the part of bank officials is in- 
dulged in to a much greater extent than formerly, it ought to be made 
the subject of investigation by legislators and by the executive officers 
whose duty it is to enforce the banking laws. 

The higher types of bank officers have the honor and reputation of 
their calling at heart and look upon such a use of their power as dis- 
reputable. While the great majority of the bank officers of the country 
are of this type, yet it is almost certain that occasionally there has been 
a letting down of the high morality that becomes indignant at being ap- 
roached in this way. The honest and upright bank officer would feel in- 
sulted by offers of a bonus. Modern hustling methods in general busi- 
ness and the desire to succeed without regard to the means employed, have, 
however, begun to taint some of those who belong to the banking fra- 
ternity. The history of bank failures abounds with instances of the 
downfall of bank Presidents and Cashiers who have been tempted to use 
their opportunities in this way. Not only should legislators and execu- 
tive officers who make and enforce the banking laws, take note of this 
tendency and take measures to restrain it, but those to whom, as directors, 
banking interests are entrusted, should be constantly on the watch against 
the acceptance of bribes in the form of bonuses by their officers. Where a 
bonus is legitimate, as it may be in some eases, it belongs to the bank and 
not to the officers. But usually the party offering the bonus does so 
because expecting to obtain a degree of favor to which he is not entitled. 
The hustling business man may gloss over his conduct in securing the 
end he has in view, with that vague phrase, used as a cover to many ir- 
regularities, business is business, but if he ever reflects, he very well 
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knows that it is plain bribery he is employing. Banking today is the 
ultimate foundation on which the business of the country rests. Much 
irregularity may exist in ordinary business dealing, and the consequences 
may not be very serious, but when dishonesty and bad faith begin to per- 
vade banking methods, the whole foundation of prosperity becomes rot- 
ten. It is, however, one of the advantages of a system made up of large 
numbers of independent banks of moderate size, that this kind of defect 
of honesty cannot proceed very far without discovery. It was possible for 
the Bank of Amsterdam to go on for over fifty years and conceal the 
fact that its resources had been dissipated. But what was possible for 
a great monopolistic institution could not happen with the smaller local 
banks forming the banking system in this country. Nevertheless, while 
the loss and distress caused by the bank failure here is localized and does 
not spread far, yet it is not the less ruinous to the business circle where 
its influence is felt. 

Congress and the State legislatures should take notice of all practices 
dangerous to banking integrity, as they arise from time to time, and take 
steps to make them dangerous to the perpetrators. It is not to be ex- 
pected that a law penalizing the taking of bonuses by bank officers would 
absolutely suppress everything of this sort. Bribery is a most insidious 
evil. Nevertheless if this so-called business method were declared by law 
te be a crime, it would deter those who now use it thoughtlessly and would 
prevent it from growing into dangerous proportions. 


ee ———-— 


THE UNAUTHORIZED USE OF GREAT FINANCIAL NAMES as the basis of 
her transactions was managed with a skill amounting to genius by Mrs. 
Cuapwick. Recent dispatches intimate that she availed herself of Mark 
Hanwna’s name as well as that of Carnectr. Those who have made a 
study of financial mystifications of this kind have been inclined to think 
that this much-talked of woman’s scheme has been surpassed in many re- 
spects by those of certain of her predecessors in the art. The diamond 
necklace woman, for instance, provided for her own escape. After she 
spirited away the necklace she had six months or more in which she 
could have gone to regions out of reach of the French police, where she 
could have enjoyed her plunder without molestation. The plan of 
the HumMBERT woman also at first sight seemed to excel that of Mrs. 
CHADWICK in that there was no real person involved who could deny au- 
thoritatively that her securities had value. One word from ANDREW CaR- 
NEGIE and the CHADWICK securities shrivelled up. The artist, however, 
has to adapt her plans to the environment. The modern system of ex- 
tradition treaties prevented both Madame HumBert and Mrs. CHaDWIcK 
from making a provision for flight to other countries. And the exam- 
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ple of the Countess DE Lamotte, who did not after all avail herself of her 
power of flight, but who relied on further mystification to escape with a 
comparatively light punishment, seems to have been in the minds of these 
later financial jugglers. Both of them appear to have provided material 
for future mystification. 

All of these heroic women seem to have had in mind that the grand- 
eur of their schemes would have the effect of making the public believe 
that there must be some foundation to their claims, and that like the 
ancient augurs, they knew, but would not tell. At any rate they seemed to 
have a confidence, if all the true inwardness of their operations was laid 
bare, that their colossal impudence would make any punishment seem in- 
adequate. In other words, when the question should be asked, What 
shall be done with them, the public would in fact regard it as an in- 
soluble conundrum and give it up. 

But Mrs. CHaDwick apparently had something which went beyond 
either of her two celebrated predecessors, in the chance that before her 
forgeries were discovered the bearers of the names she employed might 
die. If it be true that she has used as security notes bearing the name 
of Marx Hanna, then chance has aided her in his case. If CARNEGIE 
had died, before suspicion had been roused, it would at least have been 
a difficult matter to have absolutely proved forgery against her, and there 
would have been an excellent chance for stirring up such clouds of un- 
certainty that the heirs of these men might have agreed to a settlement. 
The fact that CARNEGIE is yet on hand to deny his alleged signatures, 
protects the Hanna heirs against the Hanna notes, if there are such. 

Every artist of this kind has necessarily to take great risks, and it is 
nothing against the genius of Mrs. CHapwicx’s plans that fortune was 
against her. The great Napo.teon himself could not always command 
success. 

The really successful schemes of this kind would probably never be 
heard of. Every point would be so fully provided for, and every move be 
so successfully carried out, that the victims would find themselves in com- 
plete check, and impotent to reach the artist who had mystified and 
defrauded them. Luckily frauds so successfully brought to a conclusion 
are probably rare. The rule in general is that murder will out, and that 
the way of the transgressor is hard. 

It is a question whether the contrivers of great plans of any kind, 
whether working among realities with an honest purpose, or in the realm 
of imitation of realities, have any sense of humor. Great inventors seem 
to be notably devoid of this element. It has also been held by philosophers 
that the sense of humor is less developed in woman than in man. It is 
perhaps remarkable, that while male swindlers are not unknown, that 
none of them has ever single handed attained to the heights reached by 
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the three women named above. Cac Liostro himself was made a dupe 
and a victim by the Countess p—E Lamorrr. These eminent women went 
about their plans with a self-containment, an earnestness, and an uncon- 
scious intuition of the weaknesses of human nature. A sense of humor 
would have interfered with the directness with which they dealt with their 
dupes and puppets. They had no time to stand aside and laugh, how- 
ever funny the situation now seems to the scoffing public. They were 
no more amused than is the hunter when in answer to his call the fated 
turkey gobbler walks into his snare. They were intent on seizing the 
prize. 

Another feature of their schemes is that while they had confederates, 
these confederates were generally unconscious of the part they were play- 
ing. Only in the mind of the artist was the plot known as a whole. The 
Countess DE Lamorte, had king, queen, cardinal and several less im- 
portant figures, moving and meeting and passing and repassing, all ig- 
norant of how they were being directed toward a general rendezvous to 
carry out the hidden design of the directress. 

Mrs. CHapwick has had millionaires, capitalists, shrewd bankers, 
wise money lenders, all unconscious of each other, but all moving obedi- 
ently to her will. Each one seemed bound with invisible chains prevent- 
ing all variation from the road marked out by the director of the puppet 
show. 

The reason of her downfall is the same that explains that of Napo- 
leon. It is only by renewed conquests of greater and greater difficulty, 
that the conqueror can maintain his prestige. Moderation which alone 
might induce a pause before the limit of safety is reached has no place 
in such minds. If Mrs. CHapwick had been content with moderate loans, 
on her alleged securities, she might perhaps have lived at ease until after 
the death of Hanna and Carneaieg, and then have been moderately sure 
of securing from the heirs of these men at least a portion of the enormous 
sums which she alleged they held for her. 





~~ — 


THERE IS A RENEWED EFFORT on foot in Ohio to secure legislation pro- 
viding for a more careful supervision by State officers of the banks and 
financial institutions organized under State law. It will be remembered 
that such a bill was before the Legislature last winter, and is said to 
have been defeated by the influence of the State banks. Theoretically 
the bankers of the State are in favor of such a measure, but practically 
they are not. Every banker would like to have all other institutions but 
his own placed under State inspection. 

The recent failures in Ohio have been quite evenly divided between 
the banks that are examined, and those which are not; that is, between 
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the National and the State institutions. So far as has been made public, 
the failure of the Oberlin bank seems to point to Government examina- 
tions as futile as preventive measures. In the case of this institution 
the examiner appears to have reported the bank to be making loans in 
excess of the legal limit as early as April, 1904. It certainly does not 
seem as if the blame for the failure should attach to the examiner, or 
that, as has been intimated, there is any reason for retiring him from 
his position. The examiner merely reports conditions to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and if any one is to blame for inaction on the informa- 
tion concerning over-loans contained in the April report of the National 
bank examiner, it would seem to be the Comptroller. The public is 
doubtless familiar with the reasons which are given for inaction in such 
a case. Prosecution of the officers of a bank previously in good standing 
would bring on a run and jeopardize the stockholders and depositors. 
On the other hand, supposing the loans to be well secured although tech- 
nically illegal, by holding off a few months, the loans may be paid, the 
bank placed in condition to meet a run. Then the Comptroller could 
prosecute the officers, and bring them to punishment. All this has been 
said as an excuse for the non-prosecution of the Oberlin bank officers when 
in April it was found that they had violated the law by over loaning the 
bank’s funds. It is a very plausible explanation, but it proves too much 
in that it virtually admits that the National Bank Law against over- 
loaning and its penalties are not preventive, but can only be enforced 
after violation has brought disaster on the bank. 

It cannot be doubted that, as in the case of the Oberlin bank, the 
Comptroller’s office has reports from many examiners showing that Na- 
tional banks frequently violate this law. The loans are collected in most 
cases very often by an order from the Comptroller, and the bank is un- 
injured. The officers who permitted the loans are liable to the legal 
penalties, but who ever heard of their being prosecuted ? 

If Mrs. Cuapwick had paid her loans to the Oberlin bank, the Presi- 
dent and Cashier would have gone on not only without prosecution, but 
with the continued respect of their fellow citizens and associates. It 
is a fallacious excuse for refusing to execute the law, that damage will 
come to the bank involved. If its solvency is endangered by the loans, 
then immediate prosecution will save many innocent parties from placing 
money with an institution liable to fail and perhaps much will be saved 
Ly a prompt liquidation, which would be lost by delay. If the bamk’s sol- 
vency is not endangered vy the excess loans, immediate prosecution might 
close its doors, but could inflict no ultimate loss. The practice of violat- 
ing the law is in the long run attended with danger, and should be stopped 
at all hazards. If the Comptroller had prosecuted Messrs. BeckwiTH and 
Spear, as soon as the April examiner’s report showed that they had loaned 
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to one person more than ten per cent. of the bank’s capital, a very large 
part of the bank’s resources, which were afterwards dissipated by these 
men in the attempt to cover up and retrieve a hopeless loss, might have 
been saved. No doubt the bank might have been temporarily closed, but 
it could have reopened without much loss to any one. There may be cir- 
cumstances which will relieve the Comptroller from blame in this matter, 
but it is difficult to see what they are. 

Such instances go far to make it believed that the boasted system of 
Government examinations are, as far as prevention of failure goes, noth- 
ing but a farce. The only argument for adopting a system of exaim- 
inations of State banks in Ohio was the frequent failure of the 
State banks. It was thought that such failures might be very 
much reduced by a system of Government inspection, similar to that 
conducted under the Comptroller of the Currency in the case of the Na- 
tional banks. Such startling shortcomings in the Government system 
as have been shown by the Oberlin bank instance will not encourage faith 
in examinations as a remedy for State bank failures. The Comptroller’s 
office should rid itself of ingeniously constructed excuses for not enfore- 
ing the penalties for violation of the banking law. Making short work 
of such violations would soon accustom the public to believe that the 
bank might still be safe even though a President or Cashier or director, 
hitherto relied on was pulled up and punished for a violation of the 
banking law. It is often heard that such a one was guilty of a technical 
infringement of a statute. As far as this is any reason for allowing the 
violator to escape punishment if it could have any application whatever 
a? an excuse, it would mean simply that a law had been violated ignorant- 


ly, with no intent to deceive or desire of personal profit. But even ig- 
norance is no legal excuse. When the excuse of technical violation is used 
to belittle the criminality of an act showing neither ignorance, honesty 
nor lack of greed, the term is entirely misused. 

In view of recent bank failures and especially that of the National 
bank at Oberlin, Congress has good reason to inquire into the methods of 
the Comptroller's office in enforcing penalties for violations of law when 


the solvency of the bank, otherwise unsuspected, may be seriously affected. 
In such a case it can of course only be a choice of evils, but common sense 
seems to point out that it must be the lesser evil to put as quick a stop as 
possible to the control of bank officers whose disregard of law shows them 
to be unfit for their positions. 

The shortcomings of the system of National bank examinations will 
deter Ohio legislators from adopting a similar system of State inspec- 
tion of State banks, and the latter may draw from such shortcomings 
to aid them in opposition to such legislative action. 
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THE NEW YEAR opens auspiciously for business. There are no serious 
clouds on the horizon to arouse apprehensions of hidden possibilities of 
disaster. On the contrary there are many signs to encourage the belief 
that the coming season will be one of great activity in business. The 
superstition of the presidential year cast something of a shade over the 
spirit of enterprise during the year 1904. The result of the presidential 
election indicates that there was a widespread feeling of contentment 
with present conditions. Desire for change and excitement is one of 
the symptoms of discontent. The comparative freedom from speculation 
as to what is likely to happen to the business world next spring or sum- 
mer which has characterized the beginning of the year is further proof 
of the general feeling of contentment with present conditions. Those 
who are satisfied with the present do not care so much to know the 
future. This could probably be verified by a statistical research into the 
state of mind and fortune of those who make up the clientele of the 
modern fortune teller. Of course enterprise is the result of a desire 
for improvement or betterment of conditions, public and private. 

It may therefore be plausibly argued that the absence of complaint 
and apparent satisfaction with present conditions may be adverse to any 
great undertakings for the coming year. It is believed, however, that 
the present contented frame of the public mind merely indicates a con- 
fidence in sufficient existing strength to be able to wait for good oppor- 
tunities. Driven by necessity people may both find and make opportun- 
ity, but under such circumstances there is invariably an unnecessary 
waste of force. The degree of resource and confidence of stored capital 
that enables people to select their own time and occasion enables the 
greatest accomplishment with the least expenditure of labor. Much of 
the so-called pressure and hustling of American life has been due to 
the lack of a proper foundation for an effective and successful start. 
Under our modern industrial system there must be a great waste of 
energy in looking for suitable opportunities for remunerative effort. 
The times when this waste in hunting jobs, little and big, is reduced to 
a minimum are the best. 

It seems as if the year 1905 were opening with the people who com- 
pose this Nation confident of their resources, confident of their ability to 
use them, and knowing more than usual in what direction they intend 
to direct their energies. Under such circumstances there is not much to 
be said. Business men and workers are not usually communicative of 
their intentions. In fact, when there is much babbling as to what will 
be done, what is designed to be undertaken shortly, there is reason to 
suspect that speech is usurping the place of action, and that there is 
a desire to hide unfortunate conditions by keeping up appearances. 
Periods of business success generally start in quickly and the full extent 
of achievement is seldom realized while it is progressing. 





COMBINING GAMBLING AND THRIFT. 


Close on the heels of the plan of the Socialists to enlarge the scope of the 
French public debt so as to give annuities to working men, by means of 
a lottery loan, comes the news from Germany of a philanthropist who has 
presented to the government of that country a scheme for combining a work- 
man’s Savings bank with an elaborate national lottery. It is not necessary 
to dwell on the demoralizing tendency of lotteries, both to those who 
originate them and those who risk their money in them; nor upon the 
specious and plausible, but utterly fallacious, reasoning by which lotteries 
recommend themselves to the unthinking. In an article on the French 
scheme in the October number of this MaGazIne that phase of the subject 
was elucidated. But there should be some consideration of the motives 
which induce alleged economists and financial ministers in this century 
of supposed universal enlightenment to propose and seek to put into practice 
such a form of gambling ultimately so ruinous to the man who earns his 
small income by his own exertions. 

The author of this proposed German scheme is Herr Scherl, the proprie- 
tor of the Berlin “Lokalanzeiger.” He has interested the Prussian Minister 
of the Interior, who has made a speech in favor of it, urging that the hope 
of winning a prize would encourage thrift more than an ordinary Savings 
bank. 

The desire to obtain distinction and perhaps the hope of reward easily 
explains why Herr Scherl should work his brains to concoct a scheme to the 
detriment of the class whom his paper represents. Such a plan in fact re- 
quires very insignificant ability for its invention, much less than the auda- 
city which enables a man to advocate it. Probably any race-track book- 
maker accustomed to calculate odds could give Herr Scher] points in draw- 
ing up a lottery prospectus. 

Although the details of the plan are not at hand, reduced to its lowest 
terms and at its best it can be nothing more than a proposition to a 
workingman to deposit his earnings in a Savings bank, and by that act 
secure the right to a ticket in a lottery, the funds of which are derived 
from the profits of the institution in excess of a reasonable rate of interest 
on deposit and expenses, which profits are obviously made from the use 
of the money of himself and his fellow workman. 

This is a comparatively fair scheme. The injustice in it is that the 
excess profits belong to all the depositors and should be distributed in a 
pro rata dividend to all, instead of being made the prize of a few in a 
gambling game. 

From the fact of the Minister of the Interior being interested it seems 
likely that there is somewhere in it a share for the State out of the fund 
ter of some difficulty to raise the revenue which the State requires, even in 
these modern days, statesmen who manage the finances have not apparently 
which will be accumulated. In countries of the old world, where it is a mat- 
advanced ethically very much beyond the financiers of the Seventeenth 
Century. Colbert, the minister of Louis XIV., viewed the general public as 
a goose, more or less feathered, which was to be plucked for the benefit of 
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the government. The science of taxation was to take as many feathers as 
possible with the least outcry from the victim. The science of encour- 
aging the growth of feathers was then in its infancy. 

The justice of the State’s share in this Savings bank, with lottery at- 
tached, depends on whether the workingmen will not have to pay, in dis- 
guised form, heavier taxes than they ought to pay, and whether it will not 
give the governing class an opportunity to lighten their own just contribu- 
tion to the State at the expense of the workman. 

The establishment of a Savings bank under the auspices of the State with 
a lottery attachment ostensibly for the working classes, cannot in the nature 
of things avoid affecting the whole population, high and low, and by means 
of a monopoly of the insidious temptation held forth would soon seriously 
affect all existing banking interests. 

It is well known here in the United States that the Savings banks, al- 
though primarily intended for the poorer working classes, are to some 
extent taken advantage of by the rich as well as the poor.. A limit to the 
amount of deposit does not wholly prevent this. Of course, in this country 
Savings banks are numerous, and a limit is evaded by a rich man depositing 
up to the limit in as many separate banks as he chooses. 

Admitting that this single institution proposed in Germany could not 
be thus taken advantage of, nevertheless there are other effective ways of 
depositing sums in excess of the limit. One of these would be to employ 
dummy depositors. But it is doubtful if the State, desirous of the success 
of the institution, and with the desire to make its share as large as possible, 
would seek to discourage rich men from depositing. If there were no bar 
to any one who wished to avail himself of this new depository, what bank 
in the country would not feel the effects of its competition? The insidious 
effects of a lottery conducted by the State would thus spread themselves 
among high and low alike. The encouragement of thrift is the veriest pre- 
text. Those who would not save without this bank, would only save enough 
with it to satisfy their gambling instincts, while the majority of those who 
would save by means of an ordinary Savings bank would by patronizing 
this bank in the end lose the share of interest they would receive if a part 
of the profits had not been held back to pay the State’s share and the lottery 
prizes. 

It may, however, be admitted, owing to the lottery monopoly of the 
bank, that it would in the end become, at the expense of the other banks, 
a very profitable institution. Owing to this the evil results of the lottery 
feature might be disguised for a long time. As the profits increased the 
State would probably increase its share and finally the people would feel the 
results of overtaxation. 

But the worst feature of all such plans is that they take advantage of and 
encourage a weakness of human nature. Man is, perhaps, already suffi- 
ciently the creature of circumstance and the victim of chance. From 
primeval times the constant struggle of the human race has been to raise 
itself as far as may be above chance. Every step toward a true civilization 
is one toward stability and certainty. Sagacity, calculation and foresight 
are considered high qualities. They are constantly exercised in the effort 
to overcome the natural uncertainties of life for ourselves and others. 
There are enough natural risks which men have to take, and which they are 
constantly trying with more or less success to overcome. The man be- 
comes a useless member of society who ceases to struggle against circum+ 
stances and allows himself to become the sport of chance. There are enough 
fall by the way as it is. Is it the part of a government, especially of one 
reputed paternal, to encourage the people to trust to an artificial chance, 
and thus weaken their power to resist the natural difficulties which sur- 
round human existence? 





TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, GROWTH 
AND MANAGEMENT.* 


STATE STATUTES RELATING TO TRUST COMPANIES.—Cont'd. 
KENTUCKY. 

Seven or more persons may incorporate for the purpose of ‘‘ conducting a 
trust business.” The capital must be not less than $15,000 in counties whose 
population is from 25,000 to 40,000; not less than $100,000 in counties whose 
population is from 40,000 to 100,000, and not less than $200,000 in counties 
having a larger population; provided, that in counties having a population 
of 25,000 or more, trust companies may be organized with a capital of $25,000 
in cities of the fourth, fifth or sixth class. Fifty per cent. of the capital 
must be paid in, and the balance within one year. Copies of the articles of 
incorporation must be filed with the clerk of the county, and with the Seere- 
tary of State. Powers specified, to have the powers usual with corporations; 
‘to exercise, subject to law, such powers as may be necessary to carry on its 
business;”’ to act as guardian of infants, executor, administrator or curator 
of estates of decedents, ‘‘committee of persons of unsound mind, receiver or 
trustee for persons or estates;” to act as agent or attorney for the manage- 
ment of estates, the collection of rents, accounts, ete., ‘‘and demands of 
every character;” to receive on deposit or for safe-keeping, gold, silver, 
money and other personal property. Such corporations are forbidden to 
loan on their own stock, and to purchase same except to prevent loss on a 
debt previously contracted, in which case such stock shall not be held Jonger 
than one year. No person shall be allowed to become indebted to the com- 
pany in a sum exceeding ten per cent. of the paid-up capital and surplus, 
except that on good collateral or mortgage security the sum may be increased 
to twenty per cent. If the borrower is a director or officer of the company, 
he shall not be permitted to become indebted to the company in excess of 
ten per cent. of paid capital and surplus, unless the excess be secured by 
mortgage or pledge of real or personal property double in value the amount 
of such excess. When acting in trust capacities whose duties are regulated 
by law or subject to the control of courts, trust companies shall be subject 
to the same duties and responsibilities, have the same rights and powers, and 
receive the same compensation as would individuals acting in like capacities. 
But upon bonds required to be executed in such cases, the capital stock of 
the company shall be taken as the only security required, unless the court or 
some party in interest demands more. A trust company may hold real estate 
needed for its business, and for a period not longer than five years such real 
estate as is acquired in the satisfaction of debts due it. It may hold, operate, 
and manage real estate for others. Such companies are forbidden to engage 
in banking, or to buy or sell bills of exchange. But in counties having a pop- 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MAGA- 
ZINE, page 31. 
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ulation of less than 100,000, corporations may be formed, or old ones reorga- 
nized, to conduct both a banking and a trust company business. Such a 
corporation must have a paid capital of at least $50,000 before commencing 
business, except that if the subscribed capital is $100,000 or over, one-half 
must be paid before commencing business, and the balance within a year. 
One-half of such capital ‘* shall be securely invested for the trust business of 
the corporation, and shall at all times be kept separate and distinct from its 
other assets, and shall be primarily liable for its fiduciary obligations.” The 
remainder of the capital may be used for its banking business, and the books 
must be so kept as to at all times show the condition of its banking business 
and of its trust business. The banking department is governed by the bank- 
ing laws, and the trust department by the trust company laws. Stockholders 
are subject to double liability. A list of the stockholders and officers must 
be filed in January of each year with the Secretary of State. The capital and 
funds not held in a fiduciary capacity may be invested at the discretion of 
the directors; the trust funds, under order of court or as provided by law for 
the investment of other trust funds. Trust companies must make reports 
and be subject to examinations the same as banks; i. e., reports shall be 
made quarterly, and each alternate report shall be published in a newspaper 
published in the county, if any, and which has the largest bona-fide circula- 
tion in the county. 
(Statutes, §§603-616. Laws of 1904, chapter 78.) 


LOUISIANA. 


Five or more persons may incorporate for the purpose of conducting a 
savings, safe deposit and trust banking business. Powers specified, to have 
succession for a period specified in the articles of incorporation, not to exceed 
ninety-nine years; to have the other ordinary powers of corporations; to 
hold real and personal property needed or convenient for the purposes of the 
association ; the real estate that may be held is limited to such as is necessary 
for the proper transaction of the business and such as is acquired in satisfac- 
tion of debts, but the latter may not be held more than ten years; to accept 
and execute ‘‘trusts and agencies of any and every description which may be 
committed or transferred with their consent to them by any person or per- 
sons, corporation, board or body, public or private,” or by State or United 
States courts; to act as executor, administrator, syndic, receiver, curator, 
tutor, trustee or assignee, ‘‘in the same manner and to the same extent and 
under the same conditions that natural persons may be so appointed;” but 
as curator of an interdict or tutor of a minor, it shall have charge of the 
estate only, not of the person, and the commissions allowed by law shall be 
equally divided between the company and the persons having charge of the 
person; to act as depository of funds held by persons or officers acting as 
fiduciaries; to do a banking business. 

Regarding the trust business that may be undertaken, it is to be noted 
that the constitution and laws of the State prohibit trusts, as they exist else- 
where under the common law; and the trust company act specially provides 
that nothing therein ‘‘shall be construed as authorizing the constitution of 
any agency or trust in this State which is contrary to the public policy of the 
State of Louisiana, or which seeks to place the property of persons or estates 
in this State out of commerce, in contravention of the laws of inheritance of 
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this State, or of the prohibitions therein contained against jfidei commissa 
and substitutions.” 

There is no limit specified to the number of directors, but a majority of 
them must be citizens of the State. The capital of the company, where it 
acts in fiduciary capacities, is to be taken as the security required by law for 
the faithful performance of duty; but the court may require other security. 
The court has power to examine the company at any time, or to order the 
State Examiner of Banks to do so. Money or property deposited by married 
women or minors is subject to their control. The company must keep a 
reserve of twenty-five per cent. of its demand deposits. Of this eight per 
eent. must be on the premises in cash. The remainder of the reserve may 
consist of deposits in other banks, or bills of exchange, or discounted paper 
maturing within not more than one year, or in State, United States or muni- 
cipal bonds. The capital must be at least $100,000, of which at least $100,- 
000 shall be paid in cash before commencing business. 

Such companies have the powers and are subject to the regulations and 
liabilities of State banks. They may have branches within the limits of the 
municipality or parish. Trust funds may be invested in United States or 
State bonds, county, municipal and other public bonds of Louisiana and other 
States that are quoted at or above par and have not defaulted in interest 
for two years; stocks of railroads, canals and other quasi-public corporations 
quoted at or above par and having paid interest at not less than four per 
cent. for five years; or in first mortgages on real estate appraised at double 
the amount of the loan and said mortgages running not longer than ten 
years. Trust funds or property must not be included in the published assets 
of the company. Reports must be made quarterly on eall of the State Exam- 
iner of Banks, and same must be published in a newspaper. Examinations 
are made by the same official, at his discretion or on order of the Governor 
or courts, 

(Laws of 1902, Act No. 45. Act. No. 179.) 


MAINE. 


Trust companies are incorporated only by special acts of the Legislature, 
and their powers are defined in such special charters. There are a few gen- 
eral laws regulating such corporations. For purposes of taxation they are 
required to make returns tothe State assessors semi-annually. They are sub- 
ject to municipal taxation, the same as the shares of National banks, and 
must annually report lists of stockholders, value of property, ete. Money 
deposited in trust companies by minors or married women is subject to their 
order. Such corporations are forbidden to act as administrator or guardian, 
anything in their charters to the contrary notwithstanding. They must keep 
a reserve of fifteen per cent. of aggregate deposits payable on demand or 
within ten days. The stockholders are subject to double liability. The Bank 
Examiner has the same authority over trust companies that he has over Sav- 
ings banks. He must examine them once a year. If he finds an unsafe con- 
dition he may apply to a justice of the supreme judicial court to issue an 
injunction to restrain such corporation from continuing business, and the 
justice may, in his discretion, appoint a Receiver. Trust companies must set 
apart one-tenth of net earnings to be added toa surplus fund each year until 
such surplus fund equals one-fourth of the capital. They are forbidden to 
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loan on their own stock, and to make loans to directors, officers or employees 
except on regular approval of the board of directors or executive committee. 
They are forbidden to maintain branches or agencies outside of their own 
towns. 

The laws of this State relating to ‘‘trust and loan associations” do not 
refer to trust companies, but to building and loan associations. 

(Revised Statutes, chapter 46; Laws 1889, chapter 312; Laws 1893, 
chapters 281 and 293; Laws 1895, chapter 48; Laws 1897, chapters 218, 247, 
259; Laws 1899, chapter 68; Laws 1901, chapters 196 and 286.) 


MARYLAND. 


Trust companies in this State are incorporated only by special act of the 
Legislature. There was formerly a general law for the incorporation of such 
companies, which was repealed in 1890. (Chapter 272, Laws of 1890.) The 
special charters define the powers and duties of such companies, which are 
usually quite full. The only general laws applying to trust companies now 
are those designed to regulate and control same. They are required to make 
semi-annual reports as of June 30 and December 31, to the Treasurer of the 
State. The statutes specify the matters to be covered in the reports, but the 
Treasurer of State may call for additional information, and for additional 
reports. They are subject to an annual examination by the Treasurer or his 
appointee, the items to be covered in the examination being specified by the 
statute. If a company be found unsafe, the Treasurer shall report to the 
Attorney-General, who shall institute proceedings. Trust companies are 
required to deposit with the State Treasurer, to be held by him in trust as 
security for creditors, securities equal in value to fifteen per cent. of the 
paid-up capital, and not less than $30,000 in amount. Neither the deposits 
nor the Joans of the company shall be allowed to exceed ten times the paid- 
up capital and surplus, ‘‘ but any such corporation authorized to receive court 
deposits may at any time receive on deposit and loan out any money which 
may be deposited with it by order of any of the courts of this State notwith- 
standing such limitation.” The stockholders are subject to double liability. 
The Treasurer of State is required to report to the General Assembly at each 
regular session the condition of all trust companies, 

(Acts of 1892, chapter 109.) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Trust companies, which in this State were formerly incorporated only by 
special act of the Legislature, may, by an act passed in May, 1904, be incor- 
porated under the general law. Fifteen or more persons may incorporate. 
Notice of intention to organize a trust company must be given to the Board 
of Commissioners of Savings Banks, and must be published. The procedure 
for organization is set forth at length in the statute. No shares of stock shall 
be issued until the par value thereof is paid in full in cash. The amount of 
the capital shall not be less than $500,000 nor more than $1,000,000; except 
that in cities or towns of a population not greater than 100,000 the capital 
stock may not be less than $200,000, divided into shares of $100 each. When 
the entire capital stock is paid for and issued, a list of stockholders with 
addresses and number of shares held must be filed with the Board of Com-~ 
missioners of Savings Banks, who, if satisfied that the law has been complied 
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with, issue a certificate authorizing the corporation to begin business. No 
corporation not duly authorized may advertise business as a trust company. 
Officers of the corporation shall be sworn to the faithful performance of their 
duties. Each director must own at least ten shares of unpledged stock, and 
a majority of them must be citizens and residents of the Commonwealth and 
not more than a third may be directors in any other such corporation. The 
books of the company must at all reasonable times be open to the inspection 
of stockholders and beneficiaries under trusts. Trust companies must keep 
a reserve of fifteen per cent. of all deposits payable on demand or within ten 
days; not less than one-third of this must be in lawful money, and of the 
remainder not less than one-half may be in demand deposits in National 
banks in Massachusetts or the city of New York, and the balance may be in 
bonds of the United States or of Massachusetts computed at their par value, 
and being the absolute property of such corporation. 

Powers specified, to receive on deposit, storage or otherwise, money, Gov- 
ernment securities, stocks, bonds, coin, jewelry, plate, valuable papers and 
docaments, evidences of debt, and other property of any kind; to collect and 
disburse income or principal; on deposits of money so received it shall not 
give collateral or other security; to advance money on credits on real prop- 
erty in the State or on personal security; to invest in stocks, bonds or other 
evidences of indebtedness of corporations; but ‘‘no trust company shall 
advance money or credits upon notes secured by deed of trust or by mortgage 
upon farms or agricultural or unimproved land outside of this Common- 
wealth, except upon land situated in the New England States or the State of 
New York, nor invest in nor make loans upon securities of a company nego- 
tiating or dealing in such notes so secured or in such mortgages;*’ and ‘*no 
trust company shall as agent, buy, sell or negotiate securities or evidences of 
debt on which said company may not lawfully advance money or credits, nor 
as such agent buy, sell or negotiate evidences of debts secured by real estate 
under mortgage or deed of trust;” to act as depository of court and trust 
funds; to act as exeeutor, administrator, receiver, assignee, guardian or trus- 
tee ‘‘under the same circumstances, in the same manner, and subject to the 
same control by the court having jurisdiction of the same, as a legally quali- 
fied person;” any such appointment as guardian shall apply to the estate and 
not to the person of the ward. Trust funds may be invested only in author- 
ized loans of the United States, or of any of the New England States, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota or Wisconsin, or the cities, towns or counties 
thereof, or stocks of State or National banks organized within this Common- 
wealth, or in the first-mortgage bonds of a railroad incorporated in any of the 
New England States and whose road is located wholly or in part in the saine 
and which has earned and paid regular dividends on all its stock for two 
years, or in the bonds of any such railroad company unencumbered by mort- 
gage, or in first mortgages on real estate in this Commonwealth, or in any 
securities in which Savings banks may invest, or upon notes with two sure- 
ties of domestic manufacturing corporations or of individuals with a sufficient 
pledge as collateral of any of the aforesaid securities; but real estate acquired 
by foreclosure, ete., shall be sold at public auction within two years. 

The capital and liability of stockholders shall be held as security for the 
faithful performance of duties in trust capacities, and no surety shall be 
required upon bonds filed by such corporation, except that the court may at 
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its diseretion, upon application of interested parties, require additional secur- 
ity where the company is by it appointed as executor, administrator, receiver, 
assignee, or guardian. The company must be governed in the matter of 
investment of trust funds by the directions, if any, of persons creating trusts, 
A trust department must be maintained for the purpose of keeping separate 
the trust funds and property and the accounts thereof. Trust companies 
chartered subsequent to May 21, 1896, must annually set apart ten per cent. 
of net earnings to a guaranty fund until same equals twenty-five per cent. of 
the capital, which fund shall be invested in the same manner as deposits in 
Savings banks may be invested. With companies chartered prior to that 
date, the creation of such guaranty fund seems to be optional, but the fund 
once established must be maintained so long as trust undertakings remain 
unfinished. The guaranty fund shall be absolutely pledged for the faithful 
performance of trust duties, and trust creditors have in addition thereto an 
equal claim with other creditors upon the capital and other property of the 
corporation. Stockholders are subject to double liability. _Nosuch corpora- 
tion shall loan upon its owh stock, or purchase same, except to prevent loss 
upon a debt previously contracted in good faith, in which case the stock 
shall within six months be sold at public or private sale. The total loans to 
one person or firm shall not exceed one-fifth of the paid capital and surplus, 
where the capital of the company is $500,000 or over, nor one-fifth of the 
eapital of companies with a smaller capital; but the discount of bills of 
exchange drawn in good faith against actually existing values, and the dis 
count of commercial or business paper actually owned by the person nego- 
tiating it, shall not be considered as money borrowed. Such corporation 
may hold real estate unencumbered by mortgage, for its use, to an amount 
not exceeding twenty-five per cent. of its paid capital, and in no case exceed- 
ing $250,000; but investments legally made prior to April 18, 1894, need not 
on this account be changed. Reports must be made to the Board of Com- 
missioners of Savings Banks annually during the last ten days of October, 
and at such other times as the commissioners may require, not exceeding four 
times within any calendar year, giving full information detailed in the 
statute. Such companies are subject to examination by the commissioners 
the same as Savings banks; 7. e., annually and whenever the commissioners 
deem it wise. 

(Revised Laws, chapter 116, including amendments to 1902 inclusive. 
Act approved May 25, 1904.) 

CLAY HERRICK. 
(70 be continued.) 


FEDERAL ContROL oF Trust CoMPaANIEs —Secretary Shaw, in his Annual 
Report on the Finances, calls attention to the remarkable growth of trust com- 
panies, and suggests the wisdom of placing these corporations under partial Federal 
control. The companies themselves appear to be doing well enough as they are, 
a fact which the Secretary’s figures prove. That any considerable losses have been 
suffered by the public because of trust company failures, such as would render 
Federal control desirable, is not apparent. It is suspected that the Secretary pos- 
ses-ess a sly sense of humor, something that seems to be lacking in some other 
Governmental departments. 





THE EVOLUTION OF NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES. 


Among the most important instruments of modern commerce, coming 
next to banking credits in their usefulness as a medium of exchange, are 
negotiable securities. The term ‘negotiable securities” is applicable in a 
general sense to many forms of commercial paper, including drafts and bills 
of exchange, but is usually employed for the share capital of corporations 
and for the bonds of such corporations and of local and State governments. 
It is in this sense that the term is here used. The most important of such 
securities are quoted upon the stock exchanges and are the subject of stock 
exchange transactions. For this reason they are important factors in the 
movements of money and capital. There are several types of securities on 
the market, which may be broadly classified thus: 

Bonds issued by national, State and municipal governments. 

Bonds and stocks of transportation companies, financial, industrial, and 
other corporations. 

DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN STOCKS AND BONpDs. 

Two distinctions run through this classification. First is that between the 
bond and the share; second, that of the legal and economic position of the 
issuer. 

A bond is a written promise by a government or corporation to pay a 
certain sum of money and to pay interest upon said sum at fixed intervals 
until maturity. It is the promissory note of the State or corporation, usually 
secured in case of the corporation by a mortgage to all the bondholders upon 
definite property, and in the case of the State sometimes by the pledge of 
revenues from a particular source. 

A share of stock, on the other hand, is a certificate of partial ownership 
with other shareholders in a property. The owner of a share of stock usually 
has a voice in the management of the property, while the bondholder stands 
only in the position of a lender without any share in the control; but, on the 
other hand, the bondholder’s claim has a preference over that of the stock- 
holder, just as in the case of a mortgage upon a dwelling, in which the owner 
of a mortgage has the first claim to the proceeds of the sale of the property, 
but is not the owner and manager of the equity in the property. 

From this distinction in the legal status of the bond and stock arises a 
distinction in their claim upon the earnings of a company. The bond usually 
bears a fixed rate of interest, which the company cannot refuse to pay without 
subjecting itself to foreclosure and bankruptcy. The share, on the other 
hand, is only a claim upon the surplus earnings of a company after legal 
obligations have been met. Dividends upon shares of stock may be paid or 
not at the pleasure of the controlling powers in the company. They usually 
bear some relation to surplus earnings, but not all the surplus earnings are 
usually thus employed, and sometimes dividends are thus paid from the 
accumulated surplus of previous years. From these conditions it results that 
a bond, other things being equal, will command a higher price than a share 
of stock, because the assurance is greater of the permanency of the income 
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from it; but, as there is no maximum limit to the rate of dividend which may 
be declared from sufficient earnings, while the income from a bond is fixed, 
certain stocks representing large earnings rise much higher in price than 
bonds issued by the same company. 


THE VARIOUS FoRMS AND ATTRIBUTES OF NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES. 


The only form of securities issued by governments are bonds, except 
short-term obligations, as certificates and notes, which bear the same essential 
character. Railway and industrial companies issue both bonds and stock, 
while banks, unless they carry on some special class of business which per- 
mits them to accumulate capital by the sale of debenture bonds, issue stock 
only. ‘ 

The negotiable securities most useful as an auxiliary to money and bank- 
ing credits, are the bonds of cities and States and the stocks and bonds of 
manufacturing and transportation companies, which are regularly dealt in on 
the exchanges. The shares of important banks are dealt in to some extent 
upon the exchanges, but the public policy of most States has hedged such 
shares with restrictions which are not thrown around other classes of 
securities. The shares of the Bank of France, for instance, are not permitted 
to be transferred to bearer!, but the name of the holder must be registered at 
the office of the bank. In England the law prohibits trading in bank shares 
on credit. The shares must be in the possession of the seller and he cannot 
sell for future delivery, however clearly he may anticipate a fall?. The 
National banks of the United States are forbidden to deal in their own stock, 
and their shares are seldom the subject of speculation upon the exchanges. 

Negotiable securities which are quoted upon the exchanges rank next to 
banking credits as a medium of exchange because they are more readily con- 
vertible into money or credits than any specific commodity. Their value in 
this respect was recognized at least a century ago in the London market. It 
was declared in 1807 by Thornton, that stocks, “by being at all times a 
salable and ready money article, are, to a certain degree, held by persons in 
London on the same principle as bills, and serve therefore, in some measure, 
like bills, if we consider these as a discountable article, to spare the use of 
bank-notes+.” Such securities partake of the exchangeable character of 
money because they are not themselves specific commodities of limited con- 
sumption, but are titles to the earnings of corporations or pledges for peri- 
odical payments of sums of money in the form of dividends or interest. 
They come nearer than any other article to performing the function of 
money, in commanding all commodities, because they are desired for their 
power to earn money rather than for their power to satisfy any special wants. 


*Guyot and Raffalovich, “Dictionnaire du Commerce,” article “Actions,” 
I, p. 56. 

? While this is the provision of the law (Leeman’s Act), a witness before 
a Parliamentary committee declared that it was never regarded, and that 
if any member of the Stock Exchange were to plead the act in bar of any 
bargain he would be put out. “The Rationale of Market Fluctuations,” p. 30. 

* Revised Statutes, sec. 5,201. 

*“The Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit of Great Britain,” p. 34. 

> Pratt declares that a stock market is an income market—“a place where 
incomes are bought and sold.” In Paris, he says, “an investor will say to 
his broker, ‘Buy me enough rentes to pay me an income of, say, 50,00) francs 
a year;’ he goes into the market to buy not rentes, but income.”—“The Work 
of Wall Street,” p. 30. 
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The employment of credit and the extension of commercial operations’ 
have created two great classes of markets for transactions which do not in- 
volve the selection of particular commodities. A general term, the bourse, is 
applied on the European Continent to both these classes of markets—those 
where negotiable securities and those where certain classes of merchandise, 
like cotton and wheat, are the object of operations. Both of these markets 
approximate in some degree to the money market or the market for available 
capital, but the market for negotiable securities approximates more nearly 
to the money market than do the produce exchanges. The reason for assimi- 
lating the produce exchanges to the stock exchanges and the money market 
is the fact that tke articles dealt in are of general transferability by classes. 
The purchaser of a bale of cotton or a bushel of wheat on the international 
exchanges does not make personal inspection of a particular lot, but only 
requires the knowledge that the lot conforms to recognized standards. These 
standards are fixed by samples and a bale of cotton or a bushel of wheat of a 
given grade are the same in all the international markets*. They are used as 
substitutes for money through the exchanges in a manner which would not be 
possible with articles not thus graded. 

A bourse, whether for merchandise or securities, is primarily a central 
market, where values are regulated by the unfettered competition of those 
who represent supply and those who represent demand. The differences be- 
tween individual judgments and the private and public knowledge of partic- 
ular facts are reduced to a minimum under modern conditions. The tele- 
phone and the telegraph connect all markets and make known all important 
changes in demand and supply until “their relations assume an international 
character and the conceptions of value formed, while they remain variable, 
yet as they are fixed by all the bourses interested—often by those of all the 
world—furnish data of the greatest value7.” Corners in commodities and 
securities, which were once possible in isolated markets, become increasingly 
difficult under modern conditions’. Such achievements as that attributed to 
Nathan Rothschild—hurrying on horseback from the field of Waterloo, cross- 
ing the English channel in a fishing boat in a storm, and buying stocks 
secretly while reports of disaster to the English arms kept the national 
securities at low prices*—are not easily repeated today. 


Tue EFFECTS OF SPECULATION. 


Speculation in its proper sense is the result of intelligent study of the 
relations of production and supply to possible future demands. Commercial 
speculation of this character is very different from a game of chance, but 


*“The merchandise of the Bourse, aside from securities, consists preferably 
of things which are easily transportable, meeting general necessities, and of 
which one considers only the quantity or simply a gradation of value.”— 
Behrend, “Lehrbuch,” quoted by Sayous, “Les Bourses Allemandes,” p. 63. 

*Sayous, “Les Bourses Allemandes,” p. 58. 

8 Wells declares that in-the case of grain the railway and steamship “have 
decided that there shall be but one market—the world, the speculator for 
a rise in wheat in any one country “finding himself practically in competition 
with all wheat-producing countries the moment he undertakes to advance 
prices.”—“Recent Economic Changes,” p. 47. 

*Varigny, “Les Grandes Fortunes aux Etats-Unis et en Angleterre, pp. 
89-91. This report is declared to be legendary. Rothschild appears to have 
received early news of Wellington’s victory from his Ostende agent.—Duguid, 
p. 140. 
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the difference lies with the speculator rather than in the form of the opera- 
tion1°, It is the function of the intelligent speculator to anticipate future 
needs by buying goods for future delivery at prevailing prices, which he 
believes are below those which will prevail in the future, and by selling 
goods at prevailing prices when he believes they are higher than those which 
will prevail in the future. His appearance as a buyer and seller for the 
future thus tends to mitigate the intensity of present price movements, which 
are based upon visible and present supplies and upon the limited knowledge 
of retailers. If the judgment of the speculator is sound, he obtains a supply 
of commodities for delivery in the future which will afford him a profit in 
time of scarcity, or, in the reverse case, he brings into competition with 
present prices which are unduly high his offer of the production of the 
future. The word speculation means reflection and deduction—the process of 
abstract reasoning. “It is not by virtue of a coincidence,” says M. Levy, 
“that the same word is employed to designate the labor of philosophers and 
the enterprise of those who, as the result of extended reflection and carefully 
considered calculations, believe that they can foresee the fluctuations in price 
of objects necessary to humanity and direct their acts accordingly".” Their 
services are useful not only to the community as a whole, in anticipating 
future needs and turning capital into the most productive channels, but they 
benefit greatly the producer and manufacturer. The opportunity of selling 
products and securities in anticipation of future delivery operates as a form 
of insurance and diminishes the speculative element in transactions, instead 
of increasing it. The manufacturer, by making contracts for the delivery of 
his goods at fixed prices, is able to calculate with some degree of certainty 
upon the relation of the amount realized to the cost of his raw materials, and 
to manufacture goods upon a scale which would not be possible if he trusted 
to the accidents of the market at the moment when his products might be 
finished. The broker who has a new security which he desires to place from 
time to time in the future, making possible, for instance, the opening of a 
new country to railway traffic, protects himself against loss resulting from 
future changes in market conditions by selling other securities for future 
delivery at current prices. These securities will realize a profit when the 
date arrives for delivery if the market has in the meantime become unfavor- 
able, and will offset the loss upon his new securities. They will have to be 
bought at loss if the movement of prices has been upward, but the upward 
movement will afford a profit upon the new securities which he is seeking to 
place upon the market. Thus, to quote again from M. Levy, “there is a 
genuine insurance, which the broker will have himself organized and on 
which he will willingly pay the premium for protection against any acci- 
denti2,” 

The value of securities is governed by different laws in some respects 
from the value of commodities, because securities, like money, are not con- 
sumable. Any one type of security, moreover, is limited in quantity and not 


1M. Raffalovich declares that “One cannot distinguish by exterior signs 
transactions which are legitimate and simple gambling,’ and that the evil 
arises “when the manufacturer speculates in securities which he knows little 
about, or the banker in merchandise, or the outsider as a dilettante, under 
the idea that the bourse is a gaming house.”—‘“Le Marché Financier en 1893- 
94,” p. 101. 

1“Mélanges Financiers,” p. 4. 2 Ibid, p. 16. 
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subject to increase by increased demand; but in respect to the levelling 
power of central markets, by the convergence at a common point of the influ- 
ences which govern prices, commodities and securities are subject to similar 
laws. In the case of a limited supply, which is not capable of increase by 
increased demand, as is the case with any particular security, the price will 
be related to the demand rather than the cost of production. This influence 
accounts for the exceptionally high price of certain first-class securities like 
British consols, whose price is disproportionately high to their earning 
capacity because they are in demand for trust fundsi3. In the security 
market as a whole, however, the law of substitution will restrain the price 
of any single security within certain relations to the prices of other securities 
according to relative safety and carning power. Apart from special causes, 
the whole mass of securities is in a sense homogeneous. The differences be- 
tween one type and another will be governed by the law of marginal utility, 
which will tix the price of any one security upon the margin where it ceases 
to be more desirable than some competitive security of a slightly different 
degree of safety or earning power™. 

The division of undertakings into shares dates back to the ancient world, 
when associations were formed in Rome for farming the taxes. The pub- 
licans, or tax farmers, according to the language of Cicero, associated various 
capitalists with them, who were permitted to share in the profits of their 
operations, but had no share in the management. The Forum was the gather- 
ing place of the argentarii, the official money changers and brokers, and 
there, says M. Léon, “and in the space between the two temples of Janus, 
financial operations were carried on which led to furious speculation, creating 
and in turn destroying fortunes15.” The shares in the associations of the 
publicans were the subject of lively transactions and their quotations fluc- 
tuated daily with political events and the reported fruitfulness of their 
enterprises. But the Romans were not familiar with stock companies nor 
public loans and when Augustus reorganized the tax system this form of 
speculation came to an endlé6, 


MODERN DEALINGS IN TRANSFERABLE SECURITIES. 


Modern dealings in transferable securities date from the issue of public 
loans by the Italian cities in the Middle Ages. Venice, Genoa and Florence 
were among the governments which thus appealed to their citizens. The 
Bank of Venice, at its creation in the twelfth century, was only a transfer 
office for the national debt, and in the fourteenth century sales of the debt 
for future delivery, settled by the payment of a difference, were a common 
practice on the Rialto. The credits against the government, there and at 
Genoa, were inscribed in a book of the public debt and were divided for 
convenience into equal parts, which were transferable and could be trans- 
mitted to heirs under various privileges, such as exemption from taxation. 





3“The voice of the courts of law makes them in effect articles of luxury 
and monopoly to a certain extent.”—Giffen, “Stock Exchange Securities,” 
p. 92. Mr. Giffen pointed out in 1899 that “when large new issues take place, 
and when practically a new market would have to be found, the price would 
be considerably lower than it is now.’—‘“Economic Inquiries and Studies,” 
II, p. 190. This prediction was abundantly verified by events. 

%*Vide Von Wieser, “Natural Value,’ Preface by Wm. Smart, p. XII. 

% La Coulisse et ses Opérations, p. 8. 

1% Vide Jannet, Le Capital au XIXe Siecle, p. 337. 
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It is declared by M. Arthuys that the creditors of the State had need of a 

strong organization, as the guarantees granted them for the payment of in- i 
terest and reimbursement of the capital bore upon the revenues farmed out 
by the State, like the salt tax. This community of interest resulted in the 
formation of a society for farming the taxes”. The most ancient French 
loan of which there is record was issued in 1287 by Philippe le Bel, but as 
early as 1316 an ordinance of Philip V recognized the existence of a perpetual 
debt by a provision that the sums arising from confiscations should be applied 
to its extinction’. The systematic organization of the debt dates from the 
reign of Francis I, when a decree of September 27, 1522, authorized the issue ; 
of bonds secured upon the revenues of the City of Paris. As these obliga- i 
tions were paid with little regularity, they became a subject of violent specu- 

lation, in which the favorites of the king bought them at a low price and 

then obtained from him the privileges of full payment”. The public credit 

was so bad and free capital was so scarce, that notaries were forbidden to 

authorize the issue of securities for private enterprises until the public ob- 

ligations were entirely subscribed. ; 

The obligations of private corporations for commercial and industrial 
purposes gradually grew up alongside those of the State. In France cham- 
bers of commerce, authorized as early as the close of the sixteenth century, 
paved the way for the bourses de commerce, which were described as public 
places where merchants, bankers, brokers, interpreters and others engaged 
in commerce met to deal in everything pertaining to bills of exchange, large 
enterprises, insurance, loans and similar matters”. The British East India 
Company was established in 1599; but the company of Merchant Adventurers 
and the Eastland Company were already succeeding to the business of the 
Hanseatic League, and the Levant Company had been incorporated in 1581 
for carrying on the trade with Turkey, which had formerly been monopolized 
by the Venetians”. The shares of the Dutch East India Company, chartered 
in 1602, were transferable to bearer, if desired in that form, and were the 
subject of lively transactions on margins on the Bourse of Amsterdam. Regu- 
lations against speculation were made by the States General as early as Feb- 
ruary 27, 1610, and were renewed without avail in 1621 and 1677*. The 
French East and West India Companies were established in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, but the shares were almost entirely subscribed by 
the king and his associates, so that they did not appear largely upon the 
stock exchanges. 

Among the most valuable of the new securities which grew out of the 
development of modern commerce were the shares in the banks which were 
organized late in the seventeenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The shares in the Bank of England were a highly prized investment, 
from the beginning, but dropped from 107 to 83 within two weeks in 1696, 
when the Land Bank was authorized to throw its stock upon the market*. 
The joint stock principle was only beginning to make its way, and as late as 4 
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17“De la Constitution des Sociétes par Actions.” p. 7. a 


14 Vuhrer, “Histoire de la Dette Publique en France,” I, p. 4. ot 
Léon, p. 12. ‘e 
» Martin, “La Grande Industrie en France sous le Regne de Louis XV,” p. 82. a 


71Cunningham, “Growth of English Industry and Commerce’” II, p. 24. 
2 Jannet, “Le Capital aux XIXme Siécle,” p. 432. 
3 Rogers, “First Nine Years of the Bank of England,” p. 50. 
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1764 had hardly been applied at all to manufacturing enterprises. It is de- 
clared by a careful writer that “The funded debt, the Bank of England, the 
East India Company were the only examples of really large and safe invest- 
ments at the opening of the eighteenth century”.” 


INTRODUCTION OF NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES INTO FRANCE. 


It was the speculative mania which developed between 1716 and 1720, when 
John Law was floating his gigantic schemes for readjusting the National 
debt, which introduced into France securities payable to bearer. The Rue 
Quincampoix, then in the centre of commercial Paris, had long been the 
favorite quarter of the Italian bankers, who speculated in the public debt 
after the Peace of Ryswick in 1697”. This street became packed with furious 
crowds of speculators, while the Mississippi frenzy was at its height and was 
finally closed by the police in order to check the violence of speculation. The 
decree of October 25, 1720, which closed the Rue Quincampoix, gave an official 
character to the organization of French stock brokers (agents de change), 
which has been perpetuated with some interruptions to the present day. Their 
business attained such dignity that the bourse was legalized in 1724 and as- 
signed quarters in the Hotel de Nevers, between the Rue Vivienne and Rue 
Richelieu. 

When industry was made free in France by the decree of the Constituent 
Assembly of March 2, 1791, many new corporations were formed and a spirit 
of speculation in securities ran riot, which was brought to a sudden check 
by the abolition of all stock companies by the decree of August 24, 1793. The 
Bourse had already been closed by a decree of June 27, 1793, and remained 
closed until April 25, 1795*°. The French stock market has since remained 
under official supervision, although alongside of the sixty official agents de 
change, occupying the parcuet, has arisen the unofficial board known as the 
coulisse. Several legal conflicts have occurred between the privileged brokers 
and the couwlisse, which led in 1898 to the reorganization of the stock exchange 
and the prohibition of dealings on the coulisse, except in certain classes of 
securities”. 

ORGANIZATION OF SECURITIES MARKETS IN ENGLAND. 

The foundation of organized markets is shrouded in obscurity in England 
from the fact that they were not, as in France, the objects of official solici- 
tude. “Liberty of organization, liberty of administration, liberty of recruit- 
ment, liberty of quotations, liberty even of jurisdiction,” affords the reason, 
in the opinion of a French writer,28 why documentary records are lacking re- 
garding the English stock exchanges. It is known only that the Royal Ex- 
change was erected in 1554 by Sir Thomas Gresham and that stock transac- 
tions were carried on there until well into the eighteenth century, when they 
were transferred to the rotunda of the Bank of England and in 1798 to a 
coffee house in Threadneedle Street. The number of securities dealt in was 
so small and public credit was so feebly established that the prices of Consols 


* Hobson, “The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” p. 42. Con. Smith, 
“Wealth of Nations,” II, p. 340. 

%Courtois, “Histoire des Banques en France,” p. 35. 

7° Vuhrer, I, 413. 
‘ Vide “Bourses des Valeurs Mobiliéres,” “Vidal, Dictionnaire du Commerce,” 
, 625. 

78 Boudon, La Bourse Anglaise, p. 5. 
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fluctuated violently under the incidents of doubtful finance or war and peace. 
A surplus of free capital seeking investment, which, in 1737, carried these 
obligations to 107, did not prevent a fall to 61% in 1762 and 53% in 1782. 
These wide fluctuations afforded great profits to speculators and so enriched 
the brokers that they were able in 1801 to lay the cornerstone of the present 
exchange in Capel Court. 

England was for many years the chief source of new capital seeking in- 
vestment. The result was at once to make the London Stock Exchange the 
broadest and most important and to make the English people, in spite of 
their natural conservatism, the most venturesome in risking their capital 
abroad. As early as 1824 a score of foreign loans, largely to the revolutionary 
governments of Latin America had absorbed no less than £52,000,000 of Brit- 
ish capital, much of which was ultimately lost”. At home also much was lost 
through the mania for new company incorporations, of which no less than 
283 were known on the Stock Exchange, with nominal capital of £150,- 
000,000.30 Similar experiences were endured with American and other foreign 
securities again after the crashes of 1837, 1857, 1873 and 1890; but nothing 
permanently checked the growth of the English exchange, or destroyed the 
appetite of the British public for foreign investments. 

In spite of the practical freedom trom Government control prevailing on 
the London Stock Exchange, a license was paid to the Lord Mayor of London 
up to 1886, and several Parliamentary commissions undertook to dictate rules 
to the exchange. In 1875 a select committee on foreign loans made a scath- 
ing report regarding the flotation of the securities of certain South and Cen- 
tral American States, and this was followed in 1878 by a recommendation 
from a royal commission on the Stock Exchange that the exchange should 
be incorporated. It was pointed out, however, by a minority of the committee 
that a higher standard of morality was enforced on the exchange than could 
be reached by the law of the land and that the freedom of the governing com- 
mittee to sustain this standard would by incorporation be greatly hampered.%1 
The failure of the Government to take any effective steps to carry out the 
recommendation of the majority confirmed the judgment pronounced by the 
commission itself, that they felt assured that the want of a written contract 
between members had in practice no evil results, and that out of the million 
of contracts made on the Stock Exchange such a thing was hardly known as 
a dispute as to the existence of a contract or as to its terms.32 The change 
of the rules to meet new conditions has been made from time to time by the 
members themselves, one of the last changes being a limitation of member- 
ship to 5,000". The very mention of so wide a limit indicates how far the 
English view of the control of such institutions departs from the jealous su- 
pervision exercised by such a Government as that of France, where the mem- 
bers of the Bourse are nominated by the Government, are mutually respons- 
ible for each other’s obligations, and were increased in number by the re- 
forms of 1898 only from sixty to seventy.34 


2% Gilbart, I, p. 64. %* Duguid, p. 125. 3 Duguid, p. 280. 

2Ibid. p. 264. 

8 Vide London “Economist” (Nov. 5, 1904), LXII, p. 1770. 

*That the English system of self-government is better adapted to the 
exigencies of modern commerce was set forth in forcible language at the 
International Congress of Negotiable Securities, held in Paris in June, 1900, 
by Messrs. Raphael Georges-Levy and E. Vidal. Vide, Courtois, “Opérations 
de Bourse et de Change,” pp. 664, seq. 
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Tne New York Stock ExcHAnce. 

The germ of the New York Stock Exchange is found in the organization 
of twenty-four persons in 1792 into a company of “Brokers for the Purchase 
and Sale of Public Stock.” A paper was signed agreeing not to charge less 
than one-fourth of one per cent. commission on such transaction. The fa- 
vorite meeting place of the brokers was near a buttonwood tree, which stood 
in front of 68 Wall street. This street, so called from the old stockade or 
wall which protected the early Dutch city from the Indians, was in 1792 an 
important street. The City Hall had been erected in 1699 on the present site 
of the sub-Treasury, and Hamilton lived nearly opposite, not far from the 
corner of Broad street.35 The actual Stock Exchange was not organized until 
1817, and even then the dealings were chiefly in the National debt, which 
amounted in 1816 to $108,510,000—the highest sum attained prior to the Civil 
War. As the public debt was reduced, the demand for railway capital had 
a large share, as in England and France, in maintaining the business of 
stock brokerage in New York. The Gold Exchange, which was organized 
in 1864, was one of the famous episodes of the Civil War. The events of 
Black Friday in 1869 practically destroyed outside speculation in gold, and 
the gold room was closed in 1877, when the approach of specie payments wiped 
out the premium on the yellow metal. 

Only in the brief and disastrous attempts to check speculation in gold by 
the act of June 17, 1864, have the American exchanges been subjected to 
serious official control. They are private voluntary associations, governed, 
as in Great Britain, by a more strict code of morals than could be enforced by 
the courts of law. Membership in the New York Stock Exchange is limited 
to 1,100, and candidates must not only pay a large sum for seats, but must 
meet the requirements as to character and responsibility imposed by the 
committee on admissions. The price of seats was as low as $2,750 in 1871; 
advanced to $32,500 in the “boom” year of 1882, to fall in the panic of 1893 
as low as $15,250 and in 1896 to $13,000; but advanced in 1901 as high as 
$80,000.36 Government interference has never gone far, even in levying taxes 
on the stock exchanges of the United States. The rapid growth in the volume 
of their transactions and their prompt responsiveness, under this policy of 
freedom, to actual conditions, justifies the declaration of a veteran member 
of the exchange: 37 


“Wall Street has been very aptly described as the ‘business pulse of the 
nation,’ and that is what it is, in the truest sense of the term. As the mer- 
cury in the thermometer denotes the degrees of heat and cold, so do the 
fluctuations in the Wall Street markets show the rise and fall of the business 
activity in mercantile or manufacturing circles, and it is immediately re- 
flected in the Stock Exchange and the other exchanges where values are de- 
pendent upon business activity and financial confidence.” 

Cuarctes A. CONANT. 


3 Pratt, p. 5. * Pratt, p. 96. 
77 Henry Clews, “The Wall Street Point of View,” p. 2. 














LOST OR STOLEN MONEY. 


People are often deceived by counterfeit money, and most of those who 
esteem themselves wise are usually on the lookout for it. It results that 
sometimes good money is rejected when it is offered under peculiar circum- 
stances or when there is something about it strange to the receiver. Some- 
times coins are cracked in the die and lose that ring which is characteristic 
of genuineness. Recently some one in Washington, repeating the experiment 
of the man who sold guineas on London Bridge for a shilling, offered silver 
dollars for a quarter. One person purchased, and he, as it afterwards turned 
out, had heard of the London Bridge trial. Another took the dollar and gave 
a quarter for it simply as what might be called a four-to-one case of odds. 
The greater number approached rejected the offer and gave the experimenter 
good advice about letting the dangerous business of selling counterfeits alone. 
It was a wonder the man was not arrested. 

All this shows that our knowledge of the goodness or badness of money is 
purely conventional. We judge more by the circumstances under which it 
comes to us than by the quality of the bills or coin. Of course experts who 
handle large amounts of money give more careful attention to intrinsic evi- 
dences of genuineness. 

When the office of the United States Treasury was robbed of fifty thousand 
dollars in bank bills by a clerk who had charge of the packages going out by 
express to the National banks, it was, after a number of weeks, discovered 
that the clerk had as accomplice a saloonkeeper by the name of Ottman. The 
bills taken were all of the denomination of five hundred dollars, and were 
issued by the National Park Bank, of New York city. These bills had been 
redeemed by the Treasury on account of the bank, and being bills which, 
although they had been in circulation long enough to have their new appear- 
ance worn off, were not dirty or mutilated, they had been preserved and 
wrapped up to be sent back to the bank for reissue. The thief selected this 
package, for the reasons, apparently, that it contained a large sum, within 
small compass, and consisted of notes that having been once in circulation 
would pass more readily than if they had been new, like most of the money 
sent out of the Treasury. The denomination was against him, but on the 
other hand by selecting places where large bills were not uncommon, this 
might be got over. The detectives, however, were aware of this also. They 
had observations made at race-tracks, gambling houses, hotels, ete. At length 
they discovered a shady character not unknown in Washington betting five 
hundred dollar bills at the Saratoga race-track. Arrested and properly 
manipulated, this man pointed to Ottman as the source from which he 
received the bills. Ottman proved rather a hard nut, but at length some of 
the money, amounting to some eighteen thousand dollars, was discovered in 
a place where Ottman had left it for safe-keeping. The clerk was also fer- 
reted out, arrested, convicted and sentenced. Ottman, however, although the 
proof against him was apparently overwhelming, never was convicted. He 
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went through at least two trials, the jury disagreeing on each occasion. He’ 
was defended by Senator Matt. Carpenter, then in the height of his fame as 
a criminal lawyer. If that money, discovered in the place where Ottman put 
it, was the same money which had been in the package taken from the 
Treasury, he was indisputably guilty as an accomplice. The bills so dis- 
covered in Ottman’s place of deposit were five hundred dollar bills on the 
National Park Bank, of New York city, and there were no bills on any other 
bank. The chances were immensely against so many bills of the same 
denomination, of one particular National bank, coming together in due course 
of trade in any place but the redemption bureau of the Treasury. In other 
respects the bills in question answered the description of those taken from 
the Treasury. They were in good enough condition, but not new. But the 
actual numbers of the bills in the stolen package had not been definitely 
ascertained and recorded by the Treasury officials. 

Mr. Carpenter’s argument with the jury amounted to this: that money 
once in circulation had no identity; there were so many coins exactly alike, 
so many bills exactly alike, that it could not be positively asserted that any 
particular bill or bills found in possession of a suspect, might or might not 
be the bills which were stolen. The lawyer dwelt on the danger of assuming 
that things were identical because they were like, how innocent men might 
suffer, etc. He told a number of stories to the jury, all going to show how 
uncertain in criminal cases was the assumption of identity of money and 
things of a similar nature. The story which seemed to impress the jury 
most was as follows: A gentleman goes to a museum and asks to see a gold 
coin thought to be the only one of the kind in existence. He is permitted to 
take it in his hand and examine it closely. After a time he started to leave 
the museum. The attendant stopped him and asserted that the gentleman 
had not returned the coin he had been inspecting. The gentleman asserted 
he had returned it. The case was carefully looked over; the coin was missing. 
The attendant called assistance and was proceeding to search the gentleman 
who he supposed had not returned the gold coin. Suspicion grew stronger 
as the gentleman resisted the searchers with great energy. At length he said 
with much earnestness: “Before you proceed further take one more look at 
the case, for I am sure I returned the coin.” The attendant consented, and 
strange to relate found the coin where it had slipped out of sight, edgewise 
between two of the coin-trays in the show-case. Naturally, every one was 
much relieved. The gentleman, now said: “I will show you why I objected to 
being searched. I have in my pocket a coin the exact counterpart of the one 
possessed by the museum.” 

This line of argument so impressed succeeding juries that disagreement 
resulted in each case. Finally, prosecution of the indictment against Ottman 
was discontinued. 

During the period of several years while these proceedings lasted, the 
money in question, $18,000 in five hundred dollar bills on the National Park 
Bank, of New York city, was held by the property clerk of the District of 
Columbia. After the Government gave up the hope of convicting Ottman, the 
case against him was dropped. Ottman demanded the money. Mr. Folger at 
this time was Secretary of the Treasury. A Buffalo lawyer at that time a 
member of the House, represented Ottman. Through some compromise with 
the Department of Justice, the money was finally handed over to Ottman’s 
representative. How much Ottman himself got, the lawyer and he only know. 
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Here was a case where money certainly lost its legal identity whatever 
the moral certainty as to where it came from and where it really belonged. 

At the time of the robbery of W. O. Brown & Co.’s bank in Buffalo, in 
1858, a curious occurrence may be worthy of mention. The money at this 
time consisted of State bank notes. Among the cther funds taken from the 
bank was a package of ones, twos and fives, amounting to ten thousand 
dollars. The bills inside the package were divided into small bundles of one 
hundred dollars each. The whole bundle was quite bulky. The robbery was 
committed on Saturday night or Sunday. Monday morning, the ten thousand 
dollar package was found by some schoolboys on their way to school, thrown 
under a sidewalk grating. It had burst open. The boys pulled out a num- 
ber of the small packages of bills, and leaving the greater part of the money 
where it lay, went on to school. They believed the money counterfeit and 
distributed it among the other boys. Some of it came to the teacher, who 
pronounced the bill he saw very good counterfeit. When the noon hour 
arrived and the pupils went home, they spread the story. The robbery of the 
bank had not been discovered until about ten o’clock Monday morning. The 
boys who found the ten thousand dollar bundle led the police to the place, but 
it was no longer there. Some one had found it who did not believe it to be 
counterfeit. Most of the other funds were recovered from the robbers, but 
this ten thousand package was never seen again, except so much of it as was 
gathered from among the school children, perhaps five hundred dollars. 

In this case the convenient denominations of the bills made it easy for 
the last finder to avoid detection. He appears to have avoided any appearance 
of an unaccountably sudden accession of wealth. 

This occurred when notes were issued in nearly every State by State and 
private banks, when the opportunities for counterfeiting were good, and when 
many of the genuine notes of banks really in existence were hardly more 
valuable than counterfeits. Each bank directed the designing and printing 
of its own notes, and consequently there were as many different designs as 
banks. The State bank notes were generally printed in black; there was 
little employment of colors. Now and then red and tints of yellow were seen, 
but seldom if ever green like the prevailing color of the paper money since 
the Civil War. Every business man had a counterfeit detector, which he 
studied daily with care. It was not surprising that the boys thought the 
money they found counterfeit. 

Something of the same kind occurred in Baltimore some time in the 
seventies. There was a business celebration held in that city called the 
Baltimore Oriole. Crowds were attracted. A woman who had some four 
thousand dollars in bills of denominations from one to twenty dollars, 
dropped the money, which was only loosely wrapped, among the crowd, and 
unconscious of her loss passed on. The bills, National bank notes and green- 
backs, were stumbled over by the crowd and began to fly in all directions 
with the wind. The crowd took it for some new kind of advertisement. No 
one believed it to be genuine money. The bills were stuck up on posts and 
doors by some. Much was lost entirely. Some who took the bills no doubt 
afterwards discovered that they were genuine. The woman, however, recov- 
ered a large part of her money by picking it out of the street where the crowd 
had left it, as they would an ordinary lot of handbills. 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING 
AND COMMERCE. 


By GEORGE HAGUE, 


FORMER GENERAL MANAGER OF THE MERCHANTS’ BANK OF CANADA 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Mr. George Hague, the author of the Treatise on Banking and Com- 
merce, which is to appear in this and successive issues of the MaGaziINeE, 
has long been prominent in Canadian banking circles, and is not un- 
known in the United States, he having addressed the annual meetings 
of The American Bankers’ Association repeatedly; for example, in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Richmond, Va., and other places. He was twenty-five years 
General Manager of the Merchants’ Bank of Canada, which office he held 
until his final retirement from banking at a ripe old age in 1902. He 
had previously been with the Bank of Toronto for twenty-one years, and 
was for fourteen years of this time Cashier. In both capacities he had 
the opportunity of obtaining a minute and extensive acquaintance with 
the mercantile and manufacturing business of Canada, and the United 
States, the fruit of which is abundantly evident in the succeeding pages. 
For this Treatise, as will be noted, embraces commerce as well as bank- 
ing. 

Mr. Hague has appended some chapters giving his own reminiscences 
and experiences as a banker. These, we are sure, will be perused with 
great interest. 

An interesting notice of Mr. Hague’s career appeared some time ago 
in an Ottawa publication, entitled “Canadian Men and Women of the 
Time.” This notice, in a somewhat condensed form, and with some 
slight additions, is presented below. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 


“Mr. Hague is an Englishman by birth and belongs to an old York- 
shire family. In the profession by which he is generally known he had 
several predecessors among his relations, three of whom, on the mother’s 
side, were Managers in the local bank in Rotherham, the manufacturing 
town where he was born and brought up. Having received a good com- 
mercial education, he was placed in the branch office of the Sheffield 
Banking Company, and there commenced his business career, at the age 
of fifteen. This was in 1840. After eleven years of service, during which 
he received a thorough grounding in his profession, he entered the employ 
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of a railway contractor by whom he was sent out to Canada in 1854 as 
financial manager. The head of the firm having been lost in a ship- 
wreck on the Atlantic, the business was brought to an end. He then ob- 
tained the post of accountant in the newly organized Bank of Toronto. 
Thus in 1856, in this modest way, he commenced his career as a 
banker in Canada. Promoted to be Manager of the Coburg branch in 
1860, he was recalled to Toronto in 1863 to succeed the late Angus Cam- 
eron as Cashier of the Bank. While holding this office, Mr. Hague took 
an active part in all matters relating to the polity of banking, and in 
co-operation with other bankers, and with members of Parliament, of- 
fered an unflinching resistance to the proposal then on foot to change 
the basis of the circulation of the banks. These exertions were crowned 
with success. 

Intending to devote his future years entirely to religious and philan- 
thropic work, he retired from the Bank of Toronto at the end of the 
year 1876. Not long afterwards the Merchants’ Bank of Canada found 
itself in a position of embarrassment, as a result of errors of manage- 
ment. Mr. Hague was earnestly requested to take charge of the bank 
and endeavor to extricate it from its difficulties. Abandoning his own 
inclinations, he did so, becoming General Manager of the bank in 1877. 
After a thorough examination of the situation he decided that the best 
course was to reduce the capital stock, which was impaired, and start 
afresh. This was done, and by constant attention and unremitting care 
on his part, along with the active co-operation of the board of directors 
and a zealous staff of officers, the institution was brought slowly forward, 
until it stands today in the foremost rank of Canada banking institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Hague has long been an extensive contributor to the press on 
financial and banking subjects, and has done much to spread sound ideas, 
both on commerce and banking, amongst the community for forty years 
back.” 

A full resumé of Mr. Hague’s banking career with many illustrative 
incidents and anecdotes will be found at the close of the Treatise on 
Banking and Commerce. 


CHAPTER I. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. 


Every man who expects to derive his subsistence from a community 
will find himself under obligation to render service thereto. This is a 
universal law of civilized life, in default of obedience to which, another 
law will come into operation, viz., that if a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat.* 
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A BANKER’S SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY. 


Service to a community is of yotioms kinds, depending generally upon 
the inclination of the individual. ‘Some men devote themselves to produc- 
tion in one or other of its manifold forms: a class of service that comes first 
in order of time in every community, but survives in the most advanced 
stage of development. Others devote themselves to selling what others pro- 
duce. Others to the work of transportation by land or water. These are all 
departments of what is generally known as business. They are all forms of 
that labor which brings profit, and are all to be found in those rudimentary 
stages of the community with which the people of Canada and the United 
States are familiar. Long before there is any requirement for the services 
of a person whose business it is to take care of money, and to deal in it, 
there has been some progress made in the clearing or preparation of land: 
in making roads, in building houses, and also in the carrying on, in a 
rudimentary form, of farming, store-keeping, fishing, and other handicrafts. 
In addition to this, there generally arises the class of professional men, 
who make or administer law, cure diseases, or care for the spiritual in- 
terests of the people. 

For the first few years, a very small supply of actual money suffices 
an infant community in the conduct of its business. Barter in various forms 
is the ordinary medium of exchange. So many yards of cotton for so 
many bushels of wheat; so much of nets or ammunition for so many fish 
or skins. This and such-like modes of making exchanges serve all the 
practical purposes of life, and at this stage of development, all wealth, 
roughly speaking, consists of land, houses, or goods. 

But as time goes on, money in the shape of notes or coin finds its way 
to the community; and one man after another who prospers in his affairs 
comes to have more or less of it. 

When, from such simple rudiments as a blacksmith’s smithy, a store, a 
grist and carding mill, and a tavern, at some crossroads of the olden time, 
or a railway station of the present, there has grown up an aggregation of 
such concerns, some of them in a well-developed form; and when, all round 
about, the forest or prairie has been converted into productive farms, suf- 
ficient money will generally have been accumulated to give rise to the ques- 
tion, Who is to take care of it? The answer to this question opens up 
another class of service; that, namely, rendered by a person who has for 
generations been known as A BANKER. This being understood, let us 
enquire under what conditions any man is likely to undertake that service, 
and how he is to be remunerated for it? 


*It might be supposed that the class of wealthy men, and men of leisure, 
who gradually arise in a more advanced stage of society would be an ex- 
ception under all circumstances to the above remark. But, as a matter of 
fact, there are but few member of this class who do not devote more or less 
time to gratuitous service for the community they live in. In England, they 
serve as unpaid Magistrates, Members of Parliament, and guardians of the 
poor, as well as in numerous forms of benevolent activity. On this Conti- 
nent, the larger part of such men devote time to church and benevolent work, 
sitting on numerous boards and committees, undertaking treasurerships, and@ 
various other unpaid but useful offices. In fact, if the services of our leisure 
class were to be estimated on a commercial basis, it would amount to a sum 
that would startle the most captious objectors. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN BANKING. 


Putting aside, at present, considerations as to the origin of corpora- 
tions like the Bank of England and the Bank of Scotland, it will be interest- 
ing to note how the simple function of taking care of the spare money of a 
man’s neighbors, gradually assumed, one after another, the complicated forms 
of modern banking. 

The first “banker” (if he may be so called at this stage) is usually one 
of those prosperous men of business who are to be found in every com- 
munity, and whose store, warehouse, or factory is known to everybody in 
it. All his surroundings suggest that he is a man of means. He is also 
a man of reputation. He has had money dealings with his neighbors, and 
all respect and trust him. He has money of his own, and has a strong 
box or chest in which to place it, as everybody knows. What more natural, 
then, that he shall be asked to take care of the money of his neighbors, 
as well as his own? 

Some of the more cautious ones will, indeed, never trust their money 
out of their own possession. Some do not want it to be known that they 
have money at all. The secretive instinct prevails everywhere, and is to be 
found evén in these days of highly developed banking. The failure of a 
banking corporation or of a private banker, even now, invariably drives 
some people back to the rudimentary stage of taking care of their own 
money. In this, however, they encounter another danger, viz., that their 
money may be stolen. The majority of the people, however, in our infant 
communities, are willing to trust their money to the care of a wealthy 
neighbor. In most cases, they will expect it to be as much at their com- 
mand as if it was locked up in a cupboard of their own. In some cases, 
however, they may consent to give notice of withdrawal. 

Thus, at the very outset, we are confronted with two of the principles 
that have always governed banking operations, and which have as much 
force to-day as they ever had. The greatest banking corporations in the 
world are not exempt from enquiring as to money deposited with them, is 
it to be WITHDRAWN AT CALL, Or IS IT TO BE SUBJECT TO NOTICE? 

The first arrangement is at the root of nearly all the multifarious forms 
in which banking is carried on, for, as will be subsequently shown, it in- 
volves the obligation (1) of constant attendance; (2) of keeping a sufficient 
stock of money on hand; and (3) having a counter, apparatus, and officers 
for the transaction of business. Most important of all, whilst it necessi- 
tates the keeping a certain stock of money on hand, it governs the manner 
in which all the rest may be employed. 

The person who undertakes the safe-keeping of money and its return 
when called for will soon ascertain that the commodity he has undertaken 
to safeguard is different in kind from all other commodities. It is repre- 
sentative of property rather than property itself; and the obligations he 
enters into with regard to it are different not only in degree, but in kind, 
from those which persons enter into with regard to other property. If, for 
example, a farmer undertakes to take care of a neighbor’s horse, he must 
return that very animal when called upon. If a wharfinger undertakes 
the care of a merchant’s iron, flour, or cotton, he delivers back the very 
goods he receives. 

But the care of money is governed by different considerations. No man 
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who delivers money to a banker for safe-keeping wants back the very 
notes or coins that he deposited. What he wants is, not the identical pieces 
of gold or paper, but the value of them in current money, or in some other 
form that may suit his convenience; for example, in a draft or bill of 
exchange.7 

The relation therefore between the depositing customer and his banker 
is not that of OWNER and BAILEE, but of CREDITOR and DEBTOR. This being so, 
the banker is not bound to take care of his creditor’s money as a wharfinger 
takes care of his customer’s goods. But he is bound—and this is the first 
simple contract of banking—to repay the amount deposited, or such part 
of it as may be required, at the time agreed upon, whether on demand or 
after notice. 

In the meantime, a banker has the power, and the law gives him the 
right, to deal with the money as if it were his own; that is, he has the 
power to use the money at his pleasure for the purpose of making a profit 
out of it. The obligation, however, to pay a depositor’s money on demand, 
at the very moment it is asked, is of the most stringent nature. Universal 
custom insists on a rigid enforcement of it. A merchant may ask for time 
from his creditors; a banker never. If he is reduced to this position he 
must close his doorst. 

Common prudence therefore dictates to one who is undertaking the re- 
sponsibilities of a banker for the first time, that he shall, at the outset, 
keep a considerable part of the money lodged with him in his own pos- 
session. 

As time elapses, and the conditions of the supply and demand for money 
gradually assume a more settled form, such a banker will come to under- 
stand what portion of his funds he must keep on hand, and what portion 
he can otherwise employ. 


7 It was indeed once stated to me by a person acquainted with the facts, 
that on the occasion of the first meeting of the directors of a newly organized 
bank in an American city, the President, addressing his colleagues, observed 
that persons would no doubt shortly make their appearance to deposit money, 
and as it was essential that each customer’s money should be on hand when 
wanted, it was desirable to provide a large wallet divided into compartments, 
in which each person’s separate deposit could be placed, duly labelled. In 
that case, he observed, the bank would never be called on for money without 
being able to respond at once. 

The good man’s care for the safety of the customer’s money was com- 
mendable, but he did not tell his colleagues how the bank was to make 
profits under such an arrangement. 

t There have been, however, some curious exceptions to this. There was 
formerly a little bank in Prince Edward’s Island, which made no scruple of 
telling depositors at times that they had run out of money, but would have 
some next week—just as a storekeeper would tell a customer that he was 
out of a particular pattern of print. There was, however, some excuse for 
this in the fact that the Island is sometimes cut off in winter from the out- 
side world for a fortnight together. This bank has long disappeared. But it 
is rather odd that so recently as at the Louisville bankers’ convention, a 
Cashier of a National bank in Georgia, with a capital of $25,000, should be 
boasting of the arrangements under which business was done in his part of 
the State. Our customers, he said, are never discomposed when we run out of 
money. They are always good natured with us, and willing to wait while we 
get some! 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF A BANK’S FUNDS. 


But the question at once arises, in what form it may be otherwise em- 
ployed, consistently with the peculiar requirements of his business? Money 
may be employed in various ways to make profit, and the mode of employ- 
ment will be largely influenced by the consideration whether it is a man’s 
own, or whether he is taking care of it for another. Some modes for the 
employment of money have been demonstrated by experience to be suitable 
for a banker; others have been equally proved by experience to be highly 
unsuitable. 

(1) For example, a man who has money at his command, may buy pro- 
ductive property with it, and so obtain a reasonable return in rent. A 
banker, however, would soon discover this to be a very dangerous business. 
He might be compelled to close his doors and wind up his business although 
in possession of immense amounts of valuable property. 

(2) He can lend money on mortgage of property, and draw the interest. 
This is just as unsuitable for a banker as the other; for wherever mortgages 
exist, they run almost invariably for long periods of time. Even if sub- 
ject to gradual repayment, the periods are of slow recurrence. 

(3) When a community is sufficiently developed to give rise to them, 
money can be invested in stocks or bonds. It is open to a banker to do 
this, to a reasonable extent, as will be hereafter discussed under the head 
of investments, provided the stocks involve no liability and that both stocks 
and bonds are such as can be readily realized. 

(4) He can engage in commercial or manufacturing business. This is 
wholly improper for a banker under modern conditions, and the banking 
law of Canada very wisely prohibits it. 

The above are all legitimate channels of investment for a capitalist, as 
such. 

But a banker’s business is governed by other considerations. It is of 
the very essence of a banker’s business to incur liabilities. The larger a 
banker’s liabilities are—paradoxical as it may sound—the more he has of 
the elements of a flourishing business. For while a wealthy mercantile 
house will pride itself on having no liabilities at all, the pride of a banker 
is in the extent to which his liabilities exceed his capital; or in plain terms, 
in the amount of his deposits and note issues. His creditors may be num- 
bered by thousands, and the total amount he owes them may, in the ag- 
gregate, be ten times the amount of his capital or more. He, therefore, 
as a simple matter of prudence, will at all times so shape his business as 
to be able to fulfil his daily obligations§. 

But how does he accomplish this? In every community, where business 
has become developed, there will invariably be found, in addition to those 
who have more money than they need, another class of persons, who have 
less than they want. Merchants, manufacturers, miners and transmitters 
of commodities, no matter in how simple a form their business is carried 
on, need, as a rule, more money than they have of their own. And if there 


§ In the statements that joint stock Banks in England are bound to place 
before the public, the term for “deposits” is, ‘“‘Debts due on simple contract.” 
This legal term puzzles those who have been accustomed to the term deposits. 
But the phrase is strictly accurate. 
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is, in that community, a person who has his spare money under his con- 
trol, he will certainly be interviewed by one or more of this class with pro- 
posals for the use of a portion of that money. Thus we arrive at the first 
rapprochement between Banking and Commerce. 

That bankers should listen to overtures from this class of the com- 
munity is natural; and this for several reasons. Their business, in the 
very nature of things, is in a constant condition of flux. It is active at one 
period, and dull at another; largely arising from the changing seasons of 
the year, and therefore inevitable, and such as can be calculated on. The 
world’s commerce is conditioned by the laws which govern its products. 
These products come largely (but not wholly) in the shape of yearly har- 
vests; some of food, some of materials for clothing, some of appliances for 
shelter, some of materials for producing warmth or power. Stocks of great 
magnitude must be held at one period, to be succeeded by a largely di- 
minished volume as the consumption of the world progresses. These world- 
harvests, therefore, require at one time large amounts of money for the 
purpose of purchasing, storing and preparing them for use; conversely, an 
immense volume of money is set free when purchasing is succeeded by 
realization. All goods, whether material products or manufactured articles, 
are ultimately converted into money; or book entries representing money. 
As stocks of goods increase, the stocks of money (using that word in a 
broad sense) diminish, and as stocks of goods decrease, those of money 
increase. || 

This being the case, it can easily be seen that the banker and the mer- 
chant have a natural relation to each other. The one deals with fluc- 
tuating supply of money, the other with a fluctuating quantity of goods. 
The banker must perforce employ his money in fluctuating transactions. 
The merchant desires fluctuating supplies of money to meet his require- 
ments. There is therefore perfect correspondence between them. The bus- 
iness of both is, to consider how these fluctuations are likely to operate 
in the spheres of their business. 

The merchant, naturally, moves first. The natural order is for the bor- 
rower to approach the lender. (Cases, indeed sometimes arise, in the stress 
of competition, in which the order is reversed, but the results are usually 
injurious to both.) The merchant approaches the banker, stating that the 
time has come for him to buy the productions of the district; the lumberer, 
that he is about to send his gangs into the woods; the fisherman, that his 
fleet is ready to begin operations; the manufacturer, that the year’s supply 
of wool, grain, iron or raw cotton is arriving. There are as numerous 
varieties of such applications as there are of commercial avocations; but in 
every one of them there is a statement of a want; i.e., want of money. That 
want is exactly the counterpart of a want on the part of the banker. He 
has money for which he wants profitable employment. Thus both are 
brought within the operation of that all-embracing law of supply and DkE- 
MAND, which governs the world’s transactions in commerce and finance as 


|| This is the natural law, but it is affected by numbers of counteracting 
circumstances, the cross-currents of trade and of finance, so to speak. The 
operation therefore of this natural law is not always easy to trace. But it is 
a law notwithstanding. And, as a part of this law, all stocks of goods bear 
interest—a fact often lost sight of. 
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surely as the laws of gravitation govern the material universe. The want 
being opened up, and the application made, it is for the banker to deter- 
mine, having understood for what length of time advances are wanted, what 
security is offered, and what is the position of the person proposing to bor- 
row, whether he can (1) make the advance, (2) open the credit, or (3) 
discount the paper. These are the three fundamental forms of the dealing 
of a banker with the business community. 

All developments of business may at times afford outlets for the money 
a banker desires to employ. They are legitimate spheres for utilizing his 
funds, always on the supposition, never to be forgotten, that such loans 
shall be temporary, repayable at a fixed time which can be depended upon, 
that they shall be allowable by law, and within the legal borrowing powers 
of the corporation, if the borrower is such. And it is not too much to say 
that it depends upon the banker’s answers whether the wheels of the ma- 
chinery of commerce in his district are to begin to revolve for another 
season or not. Naturally, his desire is that they shall; for upon this a 
thousand other things depend, in which no one is more interested than 
the banker himself. 

There is this, however, further to be said, that a great banking corpora- 
tion may at times, and in certain circumstances, employ a portion of its 
resources both safely and profitably in other spheres than commerce. They 
may assist the financial operations of the Government, or make advances 
to municipalities, or assist in developing enterprises not strictly commer- 
cial, yet which have a close relation to it, such as railways, steamboat lines, 


gas and electric corporations, etc. All this will be fully treated of in suc- 
ceeding chapters. 





COUNTERFEIT MONEY IN CIRCULATION.—There is always more or less conjec- 
ture about the amount of counterfeit money in circulation, and while the 
absolute determination of the question perhaps is impossible, an effort was 
made during the year to secure figures that would give an approximation of 
the amount. Over 5,000 circulars were sent out to the National banks of the 
country embodying a number of questions relating to counterfeits, both 
of currency and coin. Twenty-two hundred and sixty-nine banks reported 
that they had seen no counterfeit money during the calendar year January 
1 to December 31, 1903. The total amount of counterfeits reported as having 
been handled during that period was slightly over $21,000. This consisted 
of $11,800 in coin and $9,400 in notes. About 1,500 banks reported a de- 
crease aS compared with preceding years, and 100 an increase. An analysis 
of the returns showed 1,342 banks reporting $10 or less having been seen 
in the twelve months, 172 reporting between $10 and $25, 106 between $25 and 
$50, sixty-one between $50 and $100, twenty-eight between $100 and $200, and 
five reported over $200. 

It is considered a liberal assumption that the figures returned by the 
National banks represent fully one-half of the amount of spurious money in 
circulation. On this basis the total would approximate $23,000 for coin 
and $18,000 for notes. With a total circulation of $793,000,000 in coin and 
$1,700,000,000 in notes these figures would indicate a trifle aver $3 in counter- 
feits for each $100,000 of coin circulated and a little less than $1 in counter- 
feit for each $100,000 of paper circulated. These figures are undoubtedly over 
rather than under the facts—From the Annual Report of the Chief of the 
Secret Service Division, Treasury Department. 





BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE'S Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


RULES OF SAVINGS BANK—FORGED CHECK—PASS BOOK. 
Supreme Court of Georgia, October 17, 1904. 
LANGDALE US. CITIZENS’ BANK OF SAVANNAH. 


A depositor in a Savings bank is bound by the reasonable rules of the bank, 
to which he assents by an agreement in writing. 

A rule providing that “every effort will be made to protect depositors against 
fraud, but payment made to a person presenting pass-book shall be 
good and valid on account of the owner, unless the pass-book has been 
lost and notice in writing given to (the) bank before such payment is 
made,” iS reasonable, and binding upon depositors. 

Under the terms of such a rule, where a pass-book is presented by a person 
other than the depositor to whom it belongs, together with a forged 
check bearing a signature similar to that of the depositor, and there 
is nothing to arouse the suspicion of the teller or put him upon inquiry 
as a reasonable prudent man as to the genuineness of the check, and the 
bank in good faith pays the check, believing the person presenting it 
to be the depositor, it is not liable in a suit by the depositor to recover 
the money so paid. 

The principle announced in the preceding headnote is not affected by another 
rule of the bank prescribing that depositors must always present their 
pass-books when depositing or withdrawing money, and that, “if not 
present personally, an order properly signed and witnessed must ac- 
company the presentation of the book in case of withdrawal.” 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 


The Citizens’ Bank of Savannah was a banking corporation conducting 
under authority of its charter a savings department, which was governed 
by certain rules and regulations, and depositors were required, upon open- 
ing their accounts, to sign an agreement to abide by those rules, which 
provided, among other things, as follows: 

“A depositor must always present his or her pass-book when depositing 
or withdrawing. If not present personally, an order properly signed and 
witnessed must accompany the presentation of the book in case of with- 
drawal. Every effort will be made to protect depositors against fraud, but 
payment made to a person presenting pass-book shall be good and valid on 
account of the owner, unless the pass-book has been lost and notice in 
writing given to this bank before such payment is made.” 

The plaintiff was a depositor in the savings department, and as such 
had assented to the rules mentioned. The Cashier of the bank cautioned 
him to take good care of his pass-book, and not let it “lie around loose,” 
pointing out to him the rules on the subject. A check for $50 was drawn 
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against the plaintiff’s account, and was cashed. He claimed that the check 
was a forgery, and brought this suit to recover from the bank the amount 
for whicn it was drawn. 

CHANDLER, J.: The motion for a new trial contains numerous grounds, 
but in its last analysis the case turns upon the single question whether, 
under the circumstances already narrated, and in view of the rules of the 
defendant bank, it was the duty of the Cashier to make a comparison of 
the signature to the alleged forged check with the genuine signature of 
the plaintiff on the books of the bank, or if, there being nothing to reason- 
ably excite his suspicion as to the honesty of the transaction, he was 
authorized to pay the money by reason of the presentation of the pass-book 
and an apparently genuine check. So far as we are aware, no case has 
ever been decided by this court which is in point on this subject, and we 
are therefore compelled to rely upon standard text-books and cases adjudi- 
cated by other courts for authority for the ruling now made. 

There are many points of marked difference between Savings banks 
and ordinary banks which receive deposits subject to check and pay no 
interest thereon. In the nature of the relationship between the Savings 
Bank and its depositors, the rules governing that relationship enter into 
the contract of deposit, and especially is this so when the depositor agrees 
in writing that he shall be bound by these rules. It is a common rule of 
such banks that the depositor shall produce his bank-book in order to draw 
his deposit, cr any part of it, and that production of the book shall be 
authority to the bank to pay the person producing it. “This is regarded as 
a reasonable and binding regulation, and if the bank pay to one having the 
book, there being no circumstances to excite suspicion and base an impu- 
tation of negligence on the part of the bank, the payment is good.” (2 
Morse, Banks and Banking, Section 620; Schoenwald vs. Metropolitan Sav. 
Bank, 57 N. Y. 418; Levy vs. Franklin Sav. Bank, 117 Mass. 448; Goldrick 
vs. Bristol County Sav. Bank, 123 Mass. 320; Burrill vs. Dollar Sav. Bank, 
92 Pa. 134; Donlan vs. Provident Inst., 127 Mass. 183; Cosgrove vs. Provident 
Inst. [N. J. Err. & App.] 46 Atl. 617.) 

In the case of Sullivan vs. Lewiston Institution of Savings, 56 Me. 507, 
which is very closely in point, it was held: “Officers of Savings insti- 
tutions are required to exercise reasonable care and intelligence only in 
making payments on account of deposits. And if, using such care and 
diligence, but lacking present means of identifying the claimant of the 
deposit, they make a payment upon presentation of the book by one 
apparently in the lawful possession of it as owner, the institution has a 
right to rely upon the contract of the depositor safely to keep the evidence 
of his claim, or to make known its loss before it is presented for payment, 
and the depositor is bound by the payment.” 

The reason for such a rule is at once apparent when the nature of 
Savings institutions is considered. Deposits are not subject to check, and 
most of the depositors are seen but occasionally at the bank, rendering 
identification of the depositor more difficult than is the case with ordinary 
banks. By agreement between the bank and its depositors, possession of 
the pass-book is made prima facie evidence of the right to draw upon the 
fund which it represents. The check itself is unlike checks drawn upon 
ordinary banks, not being negotiable, and being in reality nothing but a 
receipt for the money drawn. 

Of course, a Savings bank would be liable if its officers or employees 
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should negligently or recklessly pay out money to one not entitled to 
receive it; and this seems to be the basis of the cases relied upon as 
authority by counsel for the plaintiff in error. But in this case there seems 
to have been no negligence chargeable to the bank. The money was paid 
in good faith to one in possession of the plaintiff's pass-book, and appar- 
ently clothed with the right to that possession. Under the rules of the 
bank, assented to by the plaintiff, possession of the pass-book was prima 
facie evidence of the right to draw the money which it represented; and 
there seems to have been absolutely nothing to put the teller on inquiry as to 
the genuineness of the check. Under these circumstances we cannot hold 
that it was his duty to go further, and compare the signature with that of 
the plaintiff on file in the bank, and that, failing in this, the bank is liable 
for the money so paid out. 

Much stress is laid in the brief of counsel for the plaintiff in error upon 
the rule that, unless the depositor is personally present with his pass-book 
when drawing money, “an order properly signed and witnessed must ac- 
company the presentation of the book in case of withdrawal,” and it is 
urged that because the plaintiff did not appear in person, and the person 
who did present the pass-book had no order as required by the rule, the 
bank is liable for the payment of the money. Thoughtful consideration 
must show that this argument is entirely specious. Plainly, this rule has 
no application to a case like this, where the check drawn was jn fraud of 
both the plaintiff and the bank. Its purport is merely to show that a 
Savings bank account is not negotiable by delivery of the pass-book, and to 
prescribe that when a depositor wishes to assign his funds on deposit he 
must do it in a certain manner. It is also urged that the rule reciting that 
“every effort will be made to protect depositors against fraud” required 
that the Cashier or teller to whom the check was presented should at least 
compare the signature to the check with that of the plaintiff on file with 
the bank; and that the ensuing clause, “but payment made to a person 
presenting pass-book shall be good and valid on account of the owner,” etc., 
when taken in connection with the first part of the rule, conveys the mean- 
ing that the bank will only be excused from liability when it pays the 
money after having exerted “every effort” and used extreme caution to 
prevent fraud. 

We cannot agree with this construction of the rule. Giving it what 
seems to us a reasonable intendment, the rule means this: “We will do 
what we can to keep you from being defrauded, but, as the pass-book is 
prima facie evidence of the right to draw money, you must look well after 
your pass-book, and see that it does not fall into the hands of a thief or 
forger. Our means of identification are imperfect, and if your pass-book is 
presented by some one other than yourself, with apparent right to draw 
your money, we will, unless our suspicions are aroused, honor his check 
without further question. We will deal honestly and fairly with you, but 
you must take every precaution to protect yourself by the preservation of 
your pass-book.” 

Such a rule is reasonable, and, as the plaintiff in the present case as- 
sented to it in writing, he is bound by its terms. 

The foregoing disposes of the case on its substantial merits, and it 
tollows that, regardless of inaccuracies in the charge of the court as dis- 
closed by the motion for a new trial, the verdict was demanded, and the 
judgment overruling the motion will not be disturbed. 

Judgment affirmed. All the justices concur. 
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PURCHASE BY NATIONAL BANK OF STOCK IN OTHER BANKS—AS- 
SESSMENT. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, September 5th, 1904. 
SHAW US. GERMAN-AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF ST. PAUL. 


A National bank has no power to invest its surplus fund in the stock of 
another National bank, and cannot be assessed thereon as a stockholder, 
a a made the purchase and held and received dividends 
on the stock. 





In error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the District of 
Minnesota. 

Before Sanborn and Van Devanter, Circuit Judges, and Amidon, Dis- 
trict Judge. 

Amipon, District Judge: The First National Bank, of Pembina, N. D., 
failed December 21, 1897, and the plaintiff herein is the Receiver thereof, 
duly appointed by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

In December, 1899, the defendant, the National German-American Bank 
of St. Paul, purchased from the former owner thereof thirty-seven shares 
of the capital stock of the Pembina Bank with funds drawn from its own 
surplus. This stock and the certificate evidencing the same were, by an 
instrument in writing, duly transferred to the defendant. The purchase 
was properly entered in its books and records as an investment of its sur- 
plus, and so appeared down to the failure of the Pembina Bank, when it 
was charged off as a loss. The old certificate was promptly surrendered 
at the time of the purchase, and a new one taken in the name of the de 
fendant. From that time it appeared upon the books and records of the 
Pembina Bank as the absolute owner of this stock, and received as such 
shareholder dividends aggregating $2,368. 

The present action is brought to recover an assessment of 100 per cent. 
levied upon said stock by the Comptroller of the Currency. To an amended 
complaint setting forth these facts a general demurrer was interposed, which 
was sustained by the trial court, and, the plaintiff electing to stand upon 
his complaint, final judgment went against him. These are the only errors 
now complained of. 

The record contains no fact which can properly distinguish this case 
from California National Bank vs. Kennedy, 167 U. S. 362, 831, and First 
National Bank vs. Hawkins, 174 U. S. 364. Counsel for plaintiff asks us to 
re-examine the doctrines there announced by the Supreme Court. That, 
of course, we can not do. Upon the authority of those decisions the judg- 
ment is affirmed. 


MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS BY CASHIER—DRAFTS DRAWN BY 
CASHIER TO PAY PRIVATE DEBTS—RECOVERY. 


St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri, March 15, 1904. 
KITCHENS, et al. vs. TEASDALE COMMISSION COMPANY. 


Where funds of a bank have been misappropriated by the Cashier, the bank 
may recover the same from a person taking them with knowledge of the 
misappropriation. 

The fact that the directors of the bank were culpably negligent in super- 
vising the acts of the Cashier is no defense to the person receiving such 
funds in an action to recover the same. 

Where a Cashier uses drafts drawn by himself as Cashier on the bank’s cor- 
respondent for his own use in grain speculation, the broker receiving the 
same is charged with notice that the Cashier is misapplying the funds 
of the bank. 

Evidence that it is a general custom for Cashiers of banks to draw drafts 
on their banks in payment of their own indebtedness is inadmissible, 
since such a custom would be illegal. 





This action was by the Receivers of the Greene County Bank, upon five 
drafts, substantially in the form following: “Greene County Bank. Para- 
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gould, Arkansas, Dec. 8, 1899. Pay to the order of J. H. Teasdale Commission’ 
Company three hundred dollars. W. H. Ritter, Cashier. To Western Na- 
tional Bank, New York City. No. 6,160.” 

The petition was subdivided into five counts, with modifications appro- 
priate for varying dates, of December, 1899, and January, 1900, amounts, 
and drawee; two of the drafts being upon the Western National Bank, N. Y., 
and the remaining three upon the Merchants’ Laclede National Bank, St. 
Louis, and all were remitted to appellant by their maker and drawer, W. 
H. Ritter, Cashier, and collected and placed to his individual account with 
appellant, in speculative personal operations in grain conducted by him 
through the commission company. The proceeds of these remittances were 
absorbed and lost in these ventures, saving a trifling balance repaid Ritter. 
The drafts were drawn and executed by Ritter, and entered in a book of ac- 
count of the bank, in which he was required to record exchange drawn. The 
bank had never conferred any authority to Ritter to employ its funds for 
his own purposes, and subsequent to its suspension it was discovered that 
these drafts were drawn in favor of appellant in lieu of the payees, in whose 
names they were entered in the exchange ledger. Ritter was Cashier at 
dates of the drafts, and had occupied such official position for several years 
preceding. The book of account containing the personal account of Ritter 
displayed that from December 1, 1899, to the same date in February, 1900, 
his account had been overdrawn, and the largest amount to his credit at 
any one time had been but little in excess of $100, which had been applied 
shortly after its receipt upon a transaction other than those here involved, 
and none of these drafts appeared charged against his account. The court 
directed the jury to find a verdict for plaintiffs for the respective amounts 
of the several drafts, with interest accrued. 

REYBURN, J.: The appellant contended that it should have been per- 
mitted to introduce testimony to prove that the directors ignored their 
duties, and for a considerable period permitted the Cashier to have entire 
management and conduct of the institution, and thereby the bank became 
bound by his actions. Although the members of the directory of the bank 
may have been guilty of culpable negligence or gross neglect by their care- 
less supervision of the business and disregard of their official duties, and 
permitted Ritter to have exclusive management of its affairs, which might 
have rendered them responsible to creditors or stockholders for the losses 
ensuing, yet their wrongful actions and neglect of duty constitute no de 
fense to this action, available in behalf of the defendant. 

This proceeding is for the recovery of funds confessedly known by ap- 
pellant’s officer to have been the corporate property, being then applied by 
its Cashier to his personal speculations by draft upon its correspondents over 
his official title. By the medium adopted for the transfer of the money, de- 
fendant was apprised that Ritter, by abuse of his power as Cashier, was 
employing the funds of his principal in speculation on his individual ac- 
count, and in affairs which, from their nature, excluded the possibility of 
being concerns of the bank. That he was transcending the well-known 
extent of his agency, and using the money of his principal in his private 
transactions, was manifest. 

In the unconcealed application of the funds known to be the bank’s 
property to Ritter’s individual affairs, there is no room for maintaining 
that the transactions were other than his own affairs, not as Cashier, but 
personally and individually. Appellant knew it was dealing with Ritter 
personally, and also knew the funds of the bank were used by him for his 
own ends, and that the funds were in course of deliberate misappropriation 
by betrayal of Ritter’s trust. It is true that the transmission of cash, by 
means of draft of remitting bank through its Cashier, drawn upon its 
depositary correspondents at distant cities, has been adopted so univer- 
sally in the commercial world that such instruments partake of the con- 
venience and characteristics of currency itself; but if currency of the de- 
frauded bank had, in specie, been forwarded direct to appellant by the 
Cashier, Ritter, for his own purposes, with notice or knowledge on part of 
the appellant of the ownership and rights of the bank therein, there could 
be no doubt of the obligation of appellant to make restitution of such sums; 
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and, in legal contemplation, the situation here displayed is substantially 
the same as such illustration. The same rule of law governs the agency of 
a Cashier, as applicable to any other fiduciary relationship, and the right of 
recovery of the principal’s funds from the party obtaining them from the 
agent with the full knowledge of their misappropriation is too apparent to 
admit of reasonable debate. Nor is it clear that vigilance and due perfor- 
mance of their duty by the officers of the bank would have revealed the 
fraud being practiced, and the misappropriation of the funds by the Cashier, 
as the record in the books of the bank of the drafts was falsified, and there- 
in they purported to be drawn in favor of other payees than appellant. 

The legal principles governing the situation here presented have been 
recognized in this and other jurisdictions, and in other States decisions 
have been invoked upon facts strikingly analogous to those here exhibited. 
(Lee vs. Smith, 84 Mo. 304; Lamson vs. Beard, 94 Fed. 30; Mendel vs. 
Boyd, [Neb.] 91 N. W. 860; Anderson vs. Kissam, [C. C.] 35 Fed. 699; Camp- 
bell vs. Bank, 67 N. J. Law, 301.) 

2. The appellant interposed as its answer a general denial, and, with- 
out amendment, tendered proof of a secured note given by Ritter after 
the last of the drafts had been transmitted, and of acceptance by the di- 
rectory in settlement. No application to amend the answer was made, and 
such testimony was properly excluded. The evidence sought to be admitted 
was not proof of payment, but, so far as imperfectly disclosed, might have 
established a settlement of overdrafts; and, in absence of even a synopsis 
in the record of the form of plaintiff’s statement of its cause of action, it 
cannot be conjectured how the decisions appealed to by appellant are 
pertinent. The case of State ex rel. vs. Peterson, 142 Mo. 526, merely de- 
clares that a special plea of payment is not essential, when the allegation 
of nonpayment is a necessary and substantial averment to constitute plain- 
tiff’s cause of action. - : 

3. The testimony sought to be elicited from the banking expert, to the 
effect that it was a general custom for Cashiers of banks to draw drafts upon 
their own banks in payment of their own indebtedness, was not admissible. 
The drafts in question were not drawn in such form, and the line of in- 
quiry not addressed to the state of facts developed; but, if such custom pre- 
vailed and had been established, it would have been in violation of law, and 
the legal consequence could not have been avoided, that the payee of such 
drafts would have been liable to repay to their actual owner such unlaw- 
fully diverted funds, under such facts as are disclosed here. 

The judgment was for the right party, and is affirmed. 

Bland, P. J., and Goode, J., concur. 


BANKRUPTCY OF BANKING FIRM—SET-OFF. 


United States District Court, W. D., New York, September 12, 1904. 
In re SHULTS, et al. 


Where a banking firm has become bankrupt, a depositor may set off his de- 
posit against his liability as indorser on a note held by the firm. 

But such depositor may not set off against such liability the claims of other 
depositors assigned to him within four months before the filing of the 
petition in bankruptcy. 





This was a review of the decision of a referee in bankruptcy refusing 
to allow the claimants to set off certain claims transferred to them against 
their liability to the bankrupts. 

Prior to June 23, 1903, Catherine Shults and Rose Marks, as copartners, 
earried on the business of private bankers in Cohocton, N. Y., under the 
firm name of W. J. Shults & Co. On the above date the bank closed, and 
suspended payment, and notice of such suspension was posted upon the 
outer door of the bank. On July 27, 1903, the bankers, upon their volun- 
tary petition, were adjudged bankrupts, individually and as copartners, and 
a trustee was appointed. While the bankrupts conducted the business of 
banking, Henry P. Wilcox and Jennie A. Wilcox, his wife, had each opened 
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an account in their separate names, subject to withdrawal by individual 
check or draft. The firm of Wilcox & Son, of which the aepositor, Henry 
P. Wilcox, was a member, were also customers of the bankrupts; but on the 
day the bank suspended payment, their account was overdrawn to the 
amount of $6.57. The individual deposits of Jennie A. Wilcox, amounting 
to $165.66, and of Henry P. Wilcox, of $255.05, were on July 1, 1903, trans- 
ferred by them in writing to Wilcox & Son, who were then indebted to the 
bank in the small overdraft above stated, and were also liable to the bank 
as makers and indorsers of promissory notes in the amount of $455. Wil- 
cox & Son sought to offset against their liability to the bankrupts the sum 
of $420.70, the amount of the claims assigned to them. It was conceded 
that the accounts of the depositors above mentioned were assigned and 
transferred in the manner stated for the express purpose of enabling Wil- 
cox & Son, as such assignees, to offset the same against their liability to the 
bank. It was also admitted by the claimants that the parties knew that 
the bank had suspended payment and closed its doors when the claims were 
transferred. The record also showed that Henry P. Wilcox was liable to 
the bank as indorser upon a promissory note made by one Finch, amounting 
to $48, which became due on July 1, 1903. The referee held that the amount 
of the note could be set off against the deposit, thus diminishing the amount 
of the bankrupt’s debt. 

Haze, District Judge (omitting part of the opinion): The principle 
underlying the case of mutual debts and credits ordinarily applies in the 
transactions of banking. (In re Little [D. C.] 110 Fed. 621.) And in the 
absence of fraud or collusion, the bank may set off the deposit against notes 
of the bankrupt held by it. (New York County National Bank vs. Massey, 
192 U. S. 138.) The principle of the case just cited unquestionably applies 
to the case at bar. Hence the liability of Wilcox as indorser on the Finch 
note may in part be set off against the amount remaining on deposit. Al- 
though the suspension of payment by the bankers, and the posting of no- 
tice that they were unable to meet their obligations, is not strictly an act 
of bankruptcy, the referee correctly decided, on the evidence, that the 
claims of Jennie A. Wilcox and Henry P. Wilcox against the bankrupts were 
transferred to Wilcox & Son within four months before filing the petition 
in bankruptcy with a view of asserting a counterclaim or set-off, and that 
the assignee had knowledge of the bankrupt’s insolvency. It has been held 
that by depositing money with a bank an ordinary debt is created, although 
the money is to be paid on demand, or when a check or draft is drawn 
against it. No fiduciary relationship is established, and the claim of the 
creditor who deposits money in a bank is provable in bankruptcy. (New 
York County National Bank vs. Massey, supra.) To permit a transfer of 
a claim which would give a debtor of the bank a set-off and counterclaim 
against his liability would undoubtedly be a preference, within the mean- 
ing of the bankrupt act. The proofs show that the assignment under con- 
sideration was made with such knowledge regarding the affairs of the bank- 
rupt as enabled the claimants to secure, if possible, an unlawful preference. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—CONTINGENCY ACCELERATING PAYMENT. 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, November 15, 1904. 
THORPE VS. MINDEMAN et al. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Law a promissory note otherwise ne- 
gotiable is not rendered non-negotiable by a provision therein that the 
whole principal shall become due at the mortgagee’s option in case of 
failure to pay interest to perform any of the conditions of a mortgage 
given to secure the same. 





This was an action to foreclose a note and mortgage given by the defend- 
ants Mindeman and wife to one Henry Herman, the defence being an entire 
want of consideration. The note was a promissory note for $6,500, dated De- 
cember 11, 1900, payable three years after date, with interest at five per cent. 
per annum, semiannually, and contained the following provisions inserted be- 
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fore the signature: “The payment of this note is secured by a mortgage of even 
date herewith on real estate. If default shall be made in the payment of 
interest, or in case of failure to comply with any of the conditions or agree- 
ments of the mortgage collateral hereto, then the whole amount of the prin- 
cipal shall at the option of the mortgagee, or his representatives or assigns, 
(notice of such option being hereby expressly waived), become due and pay- 
able without any notice whatever.” 

It appeared from the testimony of the defendant Mindeman, which was 
taken under objection, that the note and mortgage was given to cover 
advances to be made to him by Herman, but that none were ever in fact 
made. . September 11, 1902, Herman sold the note and mortgage to the 
plaintiff, who was an innocent purchaser thereof, and made the following 
indorsement upon the note: “For value received, I hereby sell, transfer and 
assign the within note and the interest coupons thereto attached and num- 
bered four to six inclusive, (previous interest coupons having been paid and 
surrendered), to Josephine Thorpe, without recourse.” Findings and judg- 
ment of foreclosure were made and signed, and the Mindemans appeal from 
the judgment as well as from a subsequent order appointing a receiver. 

WIinsvow, J. (omitting part of the opinion): As will be seen by reference 
to the papers themselves, the mortgage contains conditions requiring the pay- 
ment of taxes on the premises by the mortgagor; the exhibition of the 
receipts therefor to the mortgagee; the maintenance of insurance on the 
buildings in approved companies, with the right to the mortgagee to insure 
in case of failure of the mortgagor, the expense to be a lien on the premises 
“added to the amount” of the note; also a provision that in case of failure 
to pay interest, taxes, or insurance, or to exhibit the tax receipts, the prin- 
cipal sum shall, at the option of the mortgagee, become due without notice. 
Turning to the note, we find that it provides that, if default is made in pay- 
ment of interest, or in case of failure to comply with any of the conditions 
or agreements of the mortgage, then the principal shall become due at the 
option of the mortgagee, without notice. 

It will be noticed at once that none of the collateral agreements of the 
mortgage are in terms imported into the note except the agreement that the 
principal shall become due, at the mortgagee’s option, in case of failure to 
perform any of the agreements of the mortgage. It will be noticed also that 
the other collateral agreements contained in the mortgage are simply agree- 
ments providing for the due preservation of the mortgage security, and not 
affecting in any way either the time of payment or the amount of the note. 
These agreements are the agreement to pay the taxes and exhibit the receipts, 
the agreement to effect and maintain insurance on the buildings for the 
mortgagee’s benefit, and the agreement that the mortgagee may insure in case 
of default, and have a lien on the premises “added” to the note for the 
premiums paid. There was, indeed, a claim made that the agreement that 
the premiums paid should constitute a lien added to the note meant that 
the note was to be increased by the amount paid, so that the amount of the 
note was thereby rendered uncertain; but we think it plain that the clause 
simply provides for acquiring a lien upon the premises in addition to the lien 
of the note. This meaning seems so obvious to us that we will spend no more 
time upon the suggestion. 

These last-named collateral agreements, then, being simply proper agree- 
ments for the preservation of the security, and not intended nor fitted to 
qualify or affect in any way the absolute promises of the note, do not, upon 
the principles hereinbefore laid down, enter into or change the note in the 
least, nor affect its negotiability. Such being the case, we have only to con- 
sider the question whether the agreement that the whole principal of the 
note shall be due at the mortgagee’s option in case of a failure to pay interest 
or perform any of the conditions of the mortgage renders the note non- 
negotiable. 

Upon this question appellant places reliance upon the cases of Bank vs. 
McGeoch, 73 Wis. 332, and Kimball vs. Mellon, 80 Wis. 133. In the first of 
these cases, an agreement inserted in the note, providing that the payee might 
sell collateral securities at any time if they declined in value ,and apply the 
proceeds, less expense of sale, on the debt, and the balance should forthwith 
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become due, was held to make the note uncertain as to amount and time of 
payment, and hence non-negotiable. In the Kimball Case, an agreement that, 
in case of failure to pay any installment, or of any attempt to dispose of or 
remove the chattel for which the note was given, the holder might declare 
the whole amount due, and collect same by suit or sale of the property, and, 
if there was a deficiency after sale, it should be payable on demand, was 
held to make both amount and time of payment uncertain, and hence make 
the note non-negotiable. It must be admitted that both of these cases have a 
strong tendency to support the position of the appellant upon the proposition 
that the time of payment is rendered uncertain by the agreement before us. 
Especially is this true of the Kimball Case. In that case the uncertainty as 
to time resulted from the fact that, in case the giver of the note failed to 
pay an installment, or attempted to dispose of or remove the property sold, 
the holder might at once collect the whole. In the present case the agree- 
ment is that in case of failure to pay interest or keep taxes and insurance 
paid the holder may at once collect the whole. In both cases the contingency 
depends upon the acts or omissions of the maker of the note. 

We should find it quite hard, if not impossible, to differentiate the two 
eases were it not for the provisions of the Negotiable Instruments Law (chap- 
ter 356, p. 681, Laws 1899), which was passed since the decisions cited, and 
prior to the giving of the note in question. This law gives the general re- 
quirements of negotiable paper in section 1675-1, p. 682, among which are the 
following: ‘‘(1) It must be in writing signed by the maker or drawer. (2) 
Must contain an unconditional promise or order to pay a sum certain in 
money. (3) Must be payable on demand or at a fixed or determinable future 
time.” The law then provides, in section 1675-2, p. 684, that the sum is cer- 
tain within the meaning of the law though it is to be paid “(3) by stated 
installments, with a provision that upon default in payment of any install- 
ment or of interest the whole shall become due.” The law further provides, 
in section 1675-4, p. 686, that an instrument is payable at a determinable 
future time, within the meaning of the law, which is payable “(4) at a fixed 
period after date or sight, though payable before then on a contingency.” 
These two provisions seem to cover this whole case, and leave really nothing 
to discuss. This note is payable at a fixed period after date, but may be 
made payable before that time upon the happening of certain contingencies 
which are within control of the maker. The latter clause quoted would seem 
to have been added to meet just such cases as the present. Such agreements 
as we have here are of very frequent occurrence, and it was evidently the 
purpose to provide for them. 

The case of Wisconsin Yearly Meeting of Freewill Baptists vs. Babler, 115 
Wis. 289, is also somewhat relied on by appellant, but it evidently has no 
bearing on the case. In that case it was held that a clause in a note author- 
izing the confession of judgment at any time, whether due or not, rendered 
the note non-negotiable, because the time of payment depended entirely on the 
whim or caprice of the maker. As an additional reason for the ruling, the 
fact that the Negotiable Instruments Law allows the insertion of a clause 
authorizing a confession of judgment if not paid at maturity, was also 
referred to. 
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The cases of Dilley vs. Van Wie, 6 Wis. 209, and Elmore vs. Hoffman, Id. 
68, are also cited as sustaining appellants’ contention, but it is evident that 
they do not. In the Dilley Case the note contained an express clause sub- 
jecting it to the provisions of another agreement, made on the same day, by 
which it appeared that the payment was subject to certain equities between 
the parties. This clause was rightly held to deprive the paper of its negoti- 
able character. In the Elmore Case it was held that a collateral agreement 
made between the parties contemporaneously with a note, by which the payee 
agreed to give day of payment on the note till the happening of a certain 
named contingency, was admissible in evidence to defeat an action on the 
note in the hands of one who purchased the note with notice of the contem- 
poraneous agreement. We hold, therefore, that under the present Negotiable 
Instruments Law the note in the present case is negotiable, and in so holding 
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it is evident that the cases of Bank vs. McGeoch, supra, and Kimball vs. 
Mellon, supra, are overruled so far, at least, as they hold that such agree- 
ments create an uncertainty in the time of payment. 





NATIONAL BANK—USURY—WHEN INTEREST FORFEITED. 
Supreme Court of the United States, November 28, 1904. 
CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK OF KANSAS CITY US. DONNELL. 


By compounding interest oftener than is permitted by Mo. Rev. Stat. § 371ll, a 
National bank charges interest at a higher rate than that allowed by the 
laws of the State, within the meaning of U. S. Rev. Stat. § 5197, U. S. 
Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3493, fixing the rate which National banks may charge, 
although the compounded interest is less than the State laws permit to be 
charged directly without compounding. 

A National bank which has made a 12 per cent. charge on overdrafts, where 8 
per cent. is the highest rate of interest permitted by the State laws, cannot 
escape the forfeiture prescribed by U. S. Rev. Stat. § 5198, U. S. Comp. 
Stat. 1901, p. 3493, where a greater rate of interest is charged than the 
State laws allow, because of the trifling amount, or on the theory that the 
charge is a penalty because of the failure to pay a debt when due. 

A National bank whose action on a promissory note is met by the plea of 
usury may not avoid the forfeiture of the entire interest, imposed by U. S. 
Rev. Stat. § 5198, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3493, in absolute terms, by then 
declaring an election to remit the excessive interest. 


In error to the Supreme Court of the State of Missouri to review a 
judgment reversing the judgment of the Circuit Court of Jackson County, 
in that State, in favor of plaintiff in a suit on a promissory note for the full 
amount claimed, and directing the trial court to enter up judgment for 
plaintiff without interest, which it decided was forfeited under the National 
Banking Act because usurious. 

This is a writ of error to the Supreme Court of Missouri on the ground 
that the plaintiff in error is denied the rights with regard to charging in- 
terest conferred upon it by the National Banking Act. (Rev. Stat. §§ 5197, 
5198, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3493.) 

The suit was brought by the plaintiff in error upon a promissory note 
for $20,000, with interest at eight per cent., made on April 29, 1892. The 
facts, shortly stated, are as follows: On October 29, 1892, the plaintiff 
bought the defendant’s note for $15,000, with interest at seven per cent. On 
July 12, 1895, the defendant being behindhand with his payments of interest 
and also having overdrawn a bank account which he kept in the plaintiff’s 
bank, he gave the plaintiff a new note for $17,500, and interest at seven per 
cent., in satisfaction of both liabilities. The amount of this note included 
three semi-annual interest charges of $525 each, with a few days’ further 
interest, on the former note, with interest on this interest from the time 
it was due, and charges of 1 per cent. or more a month on the amount over- 
drawn each month. It left the defendant with a credit on his bank account 
of $230.50. On April 29, 1896, the note in suit and another note for $2,000 
were given in satisfaction of the last note for $17,500, and of another note 
for $2,500, of October 1, 1895, with interest accrued on both, and of an over- 
draft of $919.90, and a balance of $2.42. The overdraft item included, as 
before, charges of about 1 per cent. a month on the amounts actually over- 
drawn. 

Mr. Justice Hotmes delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri held that the plaintiff must forfeit all 
interest from the beginning of the above transactions, and could recover 
only the original $15,000, the actual overdraft on July, 12, 1895, $474.24, 
the bank credit of $230, given the same day, the note of October 1, 1895, 
for $2,500, the overdraft on April 29, 1896, of $878.81, and the bank credit 
of $2.42—in all, $19,081.97, less $5,500 collected on account since the action 
was begun. (172 Mo. 384 72 S. W. 925.) 

By the U. S. Stat. § 5197, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3493, a bank may 
charge “interest at the rate allowed by the laws of the State, . . . where 
the bank is located, and no more.” By § 5198 (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 
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3493), taking, receiving, or charging “a rate of interest greater than is al- 
lowed by the preceding section, when knowingly done, shall be deemed a 
forfeiture of the entire interest which the note, bill, or other evidence of 
debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be paid thereon.” 

The Revised Statutes of Missouri fix six per cent. as the rate of in- 
terest in the absence of agreement (§ 3705), but allow parties to agree in 
writing for not over eight per cent. (§ 3706). They also allow parties to 
contract in writing for the payment of interest upon interest, “but the in- 
terest shall not be compounded oftener than once in a year” (§ 3711). 

It will be seen that the charge on the overdrafts went beyond § 3706, 
and the compounding of the semi-annual interest on the notes encountered 
(§ 3711). 

The plaintiff in error denies that the prohibition of compounding oftener 
than once a year affects the “rate of interest” within the meaning of those 
words in U. S. Rev. Stat. § 5198, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3493, and con- 
tends that so long as the total sums received would not amount to more 
than eight per cent. on the debt, it has a right to charge them under U. S. 
Rev. Stat. § 5197, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901 p. 3493, coupled with Mo. Rev. 
Stat. §3706. It disposes of the twelve per cent. charge on overdrafts by 
the suggestion that the amount is trifling, and de minimis non curat lex, and 
that this charge was a penalty because of a failure to pay a debt when due, 
and therefore not usurious. We are of a different opinion. The rate of 
interest which a man receives is greater when he is allowed to compound 
than when he is not, the other elements in the case being the same. Even 
if the compound interest is less than might be charged directly without 
compounding, a statute may forbid enlarging the rate in that way, what- 
ever may be the rules of the common law. The Supreme Court of Missouri 
holds that that is what the Missouri statute has done. On that point, and 
on the question whether what was done amounted to compounding within 
the meaning of the Missouri statute, we follow the State court. (Union 
Nat. Bank vs. Louisville, N. A. & C. R. Co., 163 U. S. 325, 331.) 

Therefore, since the interest charged and received by the plaintiff was 
compounded more than once a year, it was at a rate greater than was al- 
lowed by U. S. Rev. Stat. § 5197, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3493, and it was 
forfeited. The suggestions as to the twelve per cent. charge on over- 
drafts do not seem to us to need answer. 

There is no doubt, of course, that the court could go behind the face 
of the present note, and analyze the sum which it represents into its origi- 
nal elements. (Brown vs. Marion Nat. Bank, 169 U. S. 416; Haseltine vs. 
Central Nat. Bank, 183 U. S. 132, 135, 136.) 

These cases sufficiently show, also, if more is wanted than the words of 
Rev. Stat. § 5198, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3493, that the court below did 
not err in forfeiting all the interest from the beginning. 

We perceive no warrant in the statute or the cases for the contention that 
the bank, when it brings the action and is met by the plea of usury, may 
avoid the forfeiture imposed by Rev. Stat. § 5198, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, 
p. 3493, in absolute terms, by then declaring an election to remit the ex- 
cessive interest. * 

Judgment affirmed. 


CERTIFICATE OF PROTEST—WHEN INSUFFICIENT. 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, November 7, 1904. 


MASON UV. KILCOURSE. 


A certificate of protest is insufficient when it does not show in what post office 
the notice of protest was deposited, or to what post office the envelope con- 
taining the notice was addressed. 


This was an action against an indorser of a promissory note. The note 
was dated October 1, 1896, payable four months after its date, and was for 
$150. When the note came due, it was protested for non-payment. On 
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August 10, 1901, the maker paid $75 upon the note. This suit was brought 
to recover the balance. 

Fort, J.: There was no proper proof of protest and notice thereof to 
the defendant. The certificate of the notary was offered in evidence in 
the cause and admitted. This is permissible only when a copy of the notarial 
certificate is annexed to the state of the demand filed in the cause. (P. L. 
1900, p. 367, § 21.) No copy of such certificate was annexed to the demand 
in this case. 

The defendant in this cause filed a plea im the district court, and stated 
that his defense would be the statute of limitations, and that the note set 
forth in the plaintiff’s declaration had not been legally protested. ‘The 
notarial certificate which was admitted in evidence in this cause, and which 
is returned in the record, even if it had been evidential, does not establish 
the requisites of a good protest. It does not show in what post office the 
notice to the defendant was deposited, nor does it show to what post-office 
address the letter said to contain the notice was directed to the defendant. 

The defendant therefore was entitled to have the offer in evidence of 
the notarial certificate overruled, and, for failure of proof of protest which 
would have resulted from the overruling of this offer, he would have been 
entitled to a nonsuit. But upon the certificate itself, it not showing proper 
notice, even if it had been improperly admitted in evidence, he was like- 
wise entitled to his motion for a nonsuit. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—AGREEMENT FOR ATTORNEY’S FEE. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, November 29, 1904. 
CHERRY US. SPRAGUE. 


A note otherwise negotiable in form is not deprived of its character of a 
promissory note by a provision that if suit is commenced the customary 
attorney’s fee shall be added to the amount of the judgment. 

This action was brought upon a note in the following form: 

“$218.00. Sioux Falls, S. D., April 15, 1895. Four months after date for 
value received I promise to pay to the order of U. S. G. Cherry two hundred 
and eighteen dollars, with interest at six per cent. per annum, at the Union 
National Bank, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Unpaid interest shall bear interest at twelve per cent. and if suit is com- 
menced the customary attorney’s fee shall be added to the amount of the 
judgment and taxed up as part of the costs in the cause. 

Due Aug. 15, 95. 

No. 3,682. [Signed] Odin Fritz. 

[Indorsed]: Charles H. Sprague, C. Everett Washburn, U. S. G. Cherry.” 


BARKER, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The instrument contains an 
unconditional promise to pay at a day certain the definite sum of $218, 
with interest at six per cent. per annum from August 15, 1895, to the order 
of the plaintiff. If this were all, it would, of course, be a promissory note. 
But the additional stipulations do not change the promise into a conditional 
one in any respect, and they relate solely to the manner in which the un- 
conditional promise to pay the definite sum may be enforced if broken. This 
distinguishes the case from Haskell vs. Lambert, 16 Gray, 592; Costelo vs. 
Crowell, 127 Mass. 293; Sloan vs. McCarty, 134 Mass. 245; Moore vs. Ed- 
wards, 167 Mass. 75. 

In each of those cases the added stipulations made the contract condi- 
tional, or the promise one to pay an indefinite amount, or not to pay the 
sum named absolutely and at all events. It is settled that the incorpora- 
tion into an instrument which contains an unconditional promise to pay 
a definite sum of money of additional stipulations does not of itself neces- 
sarily deprive the instrument of the character of a promissory note. A 
recital that an additional rate of interest will be paid after maturity, and 
that the maker deposited certain collateral, and a statement of the terms 
upon which the collateral has been deposited, and on which it may be sold 
upon non-payment of the note, does not have that effect. (Towne vs. Rice. 
122 Mass. 67, 73-75, and cases cited.) 
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The test is that intimated by Mr. Justice Field in Sloan vs. McCarty, 
supra. If the additional stipulation relates to the manner in which the un- 
conditional promise to pay a definite sum may be enforced, and does not 
change the promise from one to pay that sum absolutely and at all events, 
or change the general nature of the whole contract, the instrument is @ 
promissory note, notwithstanding the additional stipulations relating to the 
manner of enforcement of the promise if it shall be broken. 

In the present instance, as the suit is brought by the original promisee, 
it is of no importance whether the instrument is negotiable or non-ne- 
gotiable, and we do not consider or decide that question. 


SAVINGS BANK—PAYMENT TO WRONG PERSON—RULES OF BANK. 
Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, November 11, 1904. 
CHASE vs. WATERBURY SAVINGS BANK. 


By accepting from a Savings bank a bank book in which certain of its by-laws 
are printed, the depositor assents to such by-laws and they become a 
part of the contract of deposit for the protection of the bank and the 
depositor, and binding alike upon both. 

A Savings bank agreed with its depositors that deposits withdrawn should be 
paid only to the depositor or to his order, and then only on the depositor’s 
book being presented, but that it would not be responsible to any deposi- 
tor for any fraud practiced on it or by presenting a depositor’s book an@ 
drawing money without the knowledge or consent of the owner, Held, 
that the bank was not relieved of its duty of exercising ordinary care in 
preventing payment of a deposit to a wrong person, though he presented 
a depositor’s book, but the agreement furnished a complete defense for 
payments made in the exercise of ordinary care to a wrong person. 


From April 1, 1887, to September 26, 1900, the plaintiff made in person 25: 
deposits in the defendant’s Savings bank, which, with dividends added at the: 
rate declared by the bank, amounted at the time of the trial, in March, 1904.,. 
to $3,230. The plaintiff has neither herself withdrawn any part of said sum,. 
nor has she given any order for any payment to others. Upon four occa- 
sions between December 31, 1901, and March 3, 1902, the plaintiff’s daughter 
Mrs. Keith, who, with her husband, lived with the plaintiff, obtained money 
from the bank, amounting in all to $500, by presenting the plaintiff’s bank 
book, of which she had fraudulently obtained the possession, and by pre- 
senting with the bank book forged orders purporting to have been signed by 
the plaintiff, directing payment to be made to Mrs. Keith of the sums named 
in the orders. 

Early in April, 1902, Mrs. Keith confessed to her mother that she had 
drawn money upon the bank book, but claimed that she could obtain no more 
without an order from the plaintiff, and offered to write to the bank and 
secure a reply which would satisfy the plaintiff, and a few days later read to 
her mother what purported to be a letter from the bank to the effect that 
no further money could be drawn on the plaintiff’s account without an 
order from the plaintiff, and that it would be all right. Thereafter the 
plaintiff kept her bank book locked up in a more secure place, but did not 
then notify the bank that her daughter had thus wrongfully obtained pos- 
session of the bank book and drawn the money. 

On April 16, 1902, Mrs. Keith presented at the bank to Mr. Merriman, the 
defendant’s bookkeeper, a forged letter of that date, purporting to have been 
signed by the plaintiff, addressed to the Treasurer of the bank, representing 
that the plaintiff had accidentally destroyed her bank book, and requesting 
that a new one be issued in its place, and further stating that the plaintiff 
was an invalid, and had sent her daughter Mrs. Keith to get the new book, 
and had inclosed an order for money. Mr. Merriman informed Mrs. Keith 
that a new book could not be issued until a bond had been given to the bank, 
and prepared and gave to Mrs. Keith a form of a bond, with instructions to 
have it executed by the plaintiff and some responsible person as surety. On 
the following day Mrs. Keith presented the bond to Mr. Merriman at the 
bank, with the plaintiff’s name as principal, and the name of another person 
as surety signed thereto. Both signatures were forgeries. In the absence of 
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the Treasurer of the bank, and without inquiring as to the responsibility or 
existence of the person whose name appeared as surety on the bond, and 
without submitting the matter to the “board of direction,” or to “a committee 
appointed for that purpose,” Mr. Merriman issued and delivered to Mrs. 
Keith a new book, in the name of the plaintiff, with the balance due upon 
the first book transferred thereto, and at the same time paid to Mrs. Keith 
$300 upon a forged order presented by her, dated April 16, 1902, purporting 
to have been signed by the plaintiff, and directing said sum to be paid to 
Mrs. Keith upon the amount due upon the first book. 

Six payments, amounting to $1,700, were made by the bank to Mrs. Keith 
upon presentation of said second book with forged orders of the plaintiff; 
the last payment having been made on October 27, 1902. 

The plaintiff had no knowledge of the existence of said second book, nor 
of the payment of any money drawn by her daughter thereon, until informed 
of these facts by the bank on November 1, 1902, when she immediately ob- 
tained from her daughter the second book, and $20 of the money which she 
had fraudulently drawn. Said second book was issued, and all the payments 
upon both bank books were made, by the bank in good faith, and upon the 
belief that the letter and orders purporting to have been signed by the 
plaintiff were genuine; and the plaintiff gave no notice to the defendant that 
Mrs. Keith had fraudulently obtained possession of the first book, and that 
said letter and orders were forgeries, until November 1, 1902. 

The following statement was printed in the plaintiff’s bank book: 

“Take Care of This Book. If you lose it or mislay it give immediate 
notice to the bank, as if it gets into improper hands you may be defrauded.” 

Among the by-laws printed in plaintiff’s book were these: 

“Art. 13. Dividends and money withdrawn shall be paid only to the 
depositor, or to the depositor’s order, or legal representative; but neither the 
principal nor interest of any deposit shall be paid to any person, unless the 
depositor’s book of entries made by an officer of the corporation or of the 
direction shall be presented that such payments may be entered therein, or 
unless the depositor shall prove to the satisfaction of the board of direction, 
or a committee appointed for that purpose, that such book has been lost or 
destroyed, in which case the depositor or his legal representative shall lodge 
with the treasurer a written discharge.” 

“Art. 15. This bank will not be responsible to any depositor, or to his 
heirs or assigns, for any fraud that may be practiced upon any of the officers 
of this institution by forged signatures, or by presenting a depositor’s book. 
and drawing money without the knowledge or consent of the owner. And 
all entries of money paid, made in the depositor’s book by an officer of the 
Institution, shall be deemed good and valid evidence of money paid, and 
shall exonerate this bank from any liability on account of any fraud practiced 
in drawing the money of any depositor.” 

HA.tt, J.:Whether the officers of the bank exercised reasonable care in 
issuing the second book, and in making the payments to Mrs. Keith upon the 
first and second book upon the forged orders, and whether the plaintiff was 
negligent in failing to keep her first bank book in a safe place, and in not 
notifying the bank that her daughter had fraudulently drawn money on the 
first book when she learned of it, in April, 1902, were among the disputed 
questions of fact at the trial. 

The only properly assigned reasons of appeal are the denial of the defend- 
ant’s motion for a new trial upon the ground that the verdict was against 
the evidence, and the failure of the trial judge to charge the jury in accord- 
ance with the specific requests set forth in the appeal. The last reason of ap- 
peal, that “the court erred in charging the jury as certified to in the printed 
record,” is not a proper assignment of error. It fails to point out the par- 
ticular errors complained of in a charge covering twelve pages of the printed 
record, and therefore raises no question which this court is bound to review. 
(Section 802, Gen. St. 1902; Hayden vs. Fair Haven & W. R. Co., 76 Conn. 
355-365, Simmonds vs. Holmes, 61 Conn. 1-9.) 

The substance of the several requests contained in the appeal may be 
fairly stated as these four requests to charge: First, that article 15 of the 
by-laws was sufficient authority to the bank for the payments made to Mrs. 
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Keith; second, that her failure to notify the bank that Mrs. Keith had fraud-. 
ulently drawn money on her deposit book when she first learned of that fact 
prevented the plaintiff from recovering the sums paid by the bank to Mrs. 
Keith; third, that, if Mrs. Keith obtained possession of the deposit book 
through the carelessness of the plaintiff in her manner of keeping it, the 
plaintiff could not recover the money paid by the bank to Mrs. Keith by rea- 
son of her possession of the book; fourth, that the jury would not be justi- 
fied in finding negligence on the part of the bank from the mere fact that 
signatures of depositors were not kept for the purpose of comparison, and 
that the fact that Mrs. Keith was a daughter of the plaintiff might be con- 
sidered as partially excusing the officers of the bank for not having exer- 
cised greater caution. 

By accepting from the bank and using, as she did, the deposit book, in 
which articles 13 and 15 of the by-laws were printed, the plaintiff assented to 
these regulations, and they became a part of the contract of deposit for the 
protection of the bank and the depositor, and binding alike upon both. 
(Eaves vs. People’s Savings Bank, 27 Conn. 229-231; Doulan vs. Provident 
Institution, 127 Mass. 183; Appleby vs. Erie Co. Savings Bank, 62 N. Y. 12.) 

By the language of article 13, in the absence of any modifying agree- 
ment the bank was authorized to pay deposits and dividends only to the 
depositor or his attorney, or in case of his death to his legal representative; 
and the bank could not avoid liability for a payment made upon a forged 
order to one who had fraudulently obtained possession of the deposit book, 
even by showing that such payment was made in good faith, and in the 
exercise of ordinary care, and in accordance with the general practice among 
savings banks. (Eaves vs. People’s Savings Bank, supra.) 

It was evidently for the purpose of relieving the bank from so great a 
liability that the provisions of article 13 were modified by those of article 15. 
It was undoubtedly learned from experience that the depositors of a Savings 
bank were so numerous that they could not all be personally known to its 
officers, that many of them were unaccustomed to writing, that they fre- 
quently kept their bank books where they were accessible to others, and that 
therefore in some instances competent officers, in the exercise of proper care 
and caution, would fail to detect forgeries and prevent imposition by per- 
sons presenting deposit books. 

It was clearly to protect itself against losses from such impositions, and 
not from losses which it was its duty to prevent, and which by the exercise 
of ordinary care it could prevent, that article 15 was adopted. By its pro- 
visions the bank was not relieved from its duty to exercise ordinary care to 
prevent payment to the wrong person, even though such person presented a 
deposit book, and in accepting this regulation the depositor agreed to bear 
the loss of a payment to the wrong person presenting the deposit book only 
to the extent that the bank acted reasonably. (Ferguson vs. Harlem Savings 
Bank [Sup.] 86 N. Y. Supp. 825; Kummell vs. Germania Savings Bank, 127 
N. Y. 488; Sullivan vs. Lewiston Savings Inst., 56 Me. 507; Ladd vs. Augusta 
Savings Bank, 96 Me. 510; Gifford vs. Rutland Savings Bank, 63 Vt. 108, 
Brown vs. Merrimac River Savings Bank, 67 N. H. 549; Wegner vs, Bank, 76 
Wis. 242.) 

The by-law in question was therefore not a sufficient authority to the 
bank for payments negligently made to Mrs. Keith, and the court did not err 
in not charging the jury in accordance with the first request. 

Nor did the trial court err in not charging in accordance with the second 
and third requests. Article 15 furnished a complete defense against liability 
for payments to Mrs. Keith made by the bank in the exercise of reasonable 
care. 

The second and third requests must therefore rest upon the claim that, 
under the doctrine of contributory negligence or of estoppel, the defendant 
would not be liable even for payments negligently made, if it also appeared 
that the plaintiff was negligent in not notifying the bank of the fraudulent 
acts of Mrs. Keith, or in not taking proper care of her bank book. 

If the question whether the plaintiff was negligent in these matters were 
a material one in this case, it may well be doubted whether the jury would 
have been justified in finding, upon the facts, that the exercise of reasonab} 
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care by the plaintiff to prevent the bank from being imposed upon required 
her to give notice in April, 1902, of her daughter’s fraudulent acts, or to keep 
her bank book more securely than She did before she learned that her daugh- 
ter had wrongfully obtained possession of it and drawn money upon it. 
The plaintiff knew that, by the by-laws of the bank, “neither the principal 
nor interest of any deposit” would be paid to any person “unless the deposi- 
tor’s book” should be presented. Upon learning of her daughter’s acts she at 
once put the book where her daughter could not get possession of it. 

Can it be said that ordinary care required the plaintiff to anticipate that 
her daughter, without having possession of the deposit book, might continue 
to draw her money, by procuring, as she did, by fraud and forgery, a new 
book to be issued? 

As to the plaintiff’s alleged carelessness in leaving her bank book where 
Mrs. Keith could obtain possession of it, it appears that she kept it locked 
with other valuable papers in a bookcase drawer in the hallway on the second 
floor of her dwelling, with the key in her own sleeping room. Can depositors 
in Savings banks be reasonably required, under ordinary circumstances, to 
take greater precautions in keeping their bank books? And especially could 
the plaintiff be reasonably expected to take greater precautions to prevent 
her own daughter from obtaining possession of the book before she learned 
that she had wrongfully drawn money upon it? 

But without deciding whether there was sufficient evidence to go to the 
jury upon the question of the plaintiff’s negligence, had that been a material 
inquiry in this case, we hold that the bank would not have been exonerated 
from liability for payments negligently made by its officers to Mrs. Keith, 
even if the jury could have properly found from the evidence that the 
plaintiff was guilty of the claimed negligence. This is not an action based 
upon the negligence of the defendant, in which the plaintiff was required to 
prove that she exercised due care. It is an action to recover money deposited 
by the plaintiff with the defendant, and which the defendant contracted, as 
declared in the deposit book, to repay to the plaintiff, or to her order, or to 
her legal representative, upon presentation of the book. (Eaves vs. People’s 
Savings Bank, supra.) 

From its absolute undertaking to pay to the depositor or his order, article 
15 relieves the bank in cases of payments made in good faith and in the 
exercise of ordinary care to persons presenting the book, even though such 
payments are made upon forged orders. As we have already shown, no 
greater protection than this was intended to be afforded the bank by the 
provisions of article 15. Even if the plaintiff was negligent, as claimed, that 
did not excuse the bank officers from exercising ordinary care to prevent one 
who they knew was not a depositor from obtaining money upon a forged 
order, nor relieve the bank from liability for payments negligently made to 
the wrong person. The question of contributory negligence is not involved 
in the case. If the bank officers failed to exercise ordinary care in making 
the payments to Mrs. Keith upon forged orders, the bank was liable to the 
plaintiff for the sums so paid. If the officers exercised such care, the bank 
was relieved from liability by the provisions of article 15 of its by-laws. 
(Geitelsohn vs. Citizens’ Savings Bank [Sup.] 40 N. Y. Supp. 662; Brown vs. 
Merrimac River Savings Bank, 67 N. H. 549; Ladd vs Augusta Savings Bank, 
96 Me. 510; Ladd vs. Androscoggin County Savings Bank, 96 Me. 520; People’s 
Savings Bank vs. Cupps, 91 Pa. 315.) 

If the alleged negligence of the plaintiff had been proved, it would not 
have estopped her from claiming that the orders were forged, if the defend- 
ant was also negligent in not ascertaining that fact. If the bank officers were 
thus negligent, the facts would fail to show any such equity in the defend- 
ant as would enable it to invoke the principle of equitable estoppel against . 
the plaintiff. (Morgan vs. Farrel, 58 Conn. 413-427.) 

The trial court rightly declined to instruct the jury as to the effect upon 
the question of defendant’s negligence of the particular facts referred to in 
the fourth request. The question was one of reasonable care under all the 
circumstances, and these facts, with others, were properly left to the con- 
sideration of the jury in determining whether the defendant had exercised 
that degree of care. 
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The plaintiff claimed that it appeared from the evidence that the defend- 
ant was guilty of negligence in failing to make proper examinations and com- 
parisons of the handwriting and signatures of the orders and the letter for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether they were genuine, in not having the 
signature of the plaintiff for reference and comparison, and in issuing a new 
bank book to Mrs. Keith without requiring proper proof of the destruction 
of the first one, or attempting to ascertain whether the signatures to the 
bond presented by Mrs. Keith were genuine. The question whether the bank 
officers were guilty of negligence in making these payments in the manner 
they did was one of fact, and was fairly submitted to the jury and decided 
against the defendant. 

An examination of the evidence fails to convince us that the trial court 
erred in denying the defendant’s motion for a new trial upon the ground that 
the verdict was against the evidence. There is no error. 





NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


BANKS AND BANKING—CHECKS—FRAUD OF AGENT — FORGED 
ENDORSEMENT—FICTITIOUS PERSON—RIGHT OF COMPANY TO 
RECOVER AMOUNTS PAID—BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT, SECTION 
7,SUB-SEC. 3. 


LONDON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY US. THE MOLSON’S BANK (7 ONT. LAW REPORTS 
P. 238.) 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an action by the insurance company to 
recover from the defendant bank the total amount of several checks charged 
to the plaintiff’s account under the following circumstances: One Niblock 


was the superintendent of the plaintiffs’ branch at Ottawa and as such had 
extensive powers from the company. Certain parties having discontinued 
payment of the premiums on their policies, Niblock, without advising the 
company, continued the payment of premiums for a year or two and then 
prepared and signed proofs of claim for the insurance. He also filled in 
and forwarded to the company bogus applications for insurance in five 
eases and subsequently forwarded to the company proofs of claim in these 
cases. In every case the company, following their usual course, sent to 
Niblock checks for the insurance money payable to the order of the claim- 
ants. These checks Niblock endorsed in the name of the claimants and five 
of these he subsequently endorsed with his own rame; three others he en- 
dorsed as witness. The checks were paid by the bank, to whom does not 
appear from the evidence, but it seems to have been conceded that Nib- 
lock himself drew the money. 

When the fraudulent course of their agent was discovered the insur- 
ance company brought this action to recover from the bank the amount of 
these ten checks, claiming that they were paid without authority and on 
endorsements which were forged. 

In defense the bank contended (a) That under all the circumstances the 
checks were payable to fictitious or non-existent persons within the mean- 
ing of sub-sec. 3 of sec. 7 of the Bills of Exchange Act, and were therefore 
payable to bearer; (b) that if the checks were to be treated as payable to 
the order of real payees, the bank was justified under all the circumstances 
in paying them and charging them to the account of the plaintiffs. 

The trial judge considered only the latter defense and held that in all 
his representations to the bank the Defendant Niblock acted within his 
authority as superintendent and agent of the company who were therefore 
bound by his acts and that they could not therefore recover. 

From these judgments the insurance company appealed to the Court of 
Appeal for Ontario. 

JUDGMENT (MACLENNAN, J. A.): The learned Chief Justice rested his 
judgment on the ground that the plaintiffs had themselves, through their 
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agent, Niblock, affirmed the genuineness of the indorsement of the respective 
payees and were therefore estopped from denying it. 

I do not find any evidence that the bank, either at its office in London, 
or at Ottawa, knew that Niblock was the plaintiffs’ agent, or had been 
intrusted by them with the delivery of the checks, or any of them, to the 
respective payees, or that he had, on behalf of the plaintiffs, any relation 
to the transaction out of which the checks arose. I am, therefore, not pre- 
pared to agree that the defendants are entitled to rely on Niblock’s iden- 
tification of the payees, or on his attestation of their respective signatures 
as if it were that of the plaintiffs themselves. So far as the defendants 
know he was merely a person applying for payment of the checks over 
the counter, and for that purpose attesting the genuineness of the indorse- 
ments. 

That being so, I think the judgment can not be upheld upon the ground 
on which it is rested by the learned Chief Justice. 

It was, however, contended before him as it has been before us, that 
under the circumstances the checks must be regarded as payable to fictitious 
or non-existent persons, and, therefore, payable to bearer, as provided by 
sec. 7, sub-sec. 3, of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1890, and I am of opinion 
that such is the proper conclusion, and that the judgment must be supported 
on that ground. 

Sub-sec. 3 of sec. 7 of the Bills of Exchange Act reads: ‘“‘Where the 
payee is a fictitious or non-existent person the bill may be treated as pay- 
able to the bearer.” 

I think this case can not be distinguished from the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England vs. Vagliano Brothers, 1891 A. C. 107. 

There the payees, Petridi & Co., were real existing persons, but under the 
circumstances, a majority of the Law Lords held them to be fictitious or 
non-existing persons, within the meaning of the corresponding English act, 
because they had not, and never were intended by the drawer to have, any 
right upon the bills or arising out of them. Here the plaintiffs issued their 
checks, requiring their bankers to pay them to certain named persons, but 
in truth there was no one in existence who could honestly or without fraud 
indorse them or claim to be the payees named in them respectively. 

There is no doubt a difference between this case and the Vagliano case. 
In the present case there were persons in existence; namely, the persons 
whose names were used by Niblock in the real and fictitious insurances, and 
these respective persons are those whom the plaintiffs intended as payees. 
The plaintiffs supposed they were indebted to these real persons, and is- 
sued their checks in payment. The claims were pure fictions, but if Nib- 
lock had obtained the real indorsement of the payees, although in so in- 
dorsing the payees would have been assisting or conniving at Niblock’s 
fraud, the indorsement would have been a complete protection to the bank, 
upon bona fide payment in ignorance of the fraud. 

The present plaintiffs really intended their checks to be paid to the 
named payees, while Vucina had no intention to pay any one, his name 
having been forged. It was otherwise with Vagliano. He was the person 
who was to pay, and when he accepted his intention was to pay Petridi 
& Co., a firm at Constantinople, well known to him, and to whom he had 
in the previous year paid eleven similar bills. There can be no doubt that 
if the real indorsement of Petridi & Co. had been procured even fraudu- 
lently, that alone would have been a protection to the bank acting bona fide, 
without requiring to rely upon sec. 7 (3). I am unable to see that there 
was any difference between the relation of the payee to the bill, treating 
the check as bills, in the one case and the other, and I think the law 
applicable to the two cases must be the same. In the Vagliano case there 
was no real transaction between the plaintiff and Petridi & Co. It was a 
pure fiction. Here also the transactions, that is the claims for payment, were 
equally fictitious. The payees had no claims, were making no claims, and 
just as Petridi & Co. had, and were making no claims, and could not 
honestly indorse the Vucina bills, so neither could the payees of the plain- 
tiffs’ checks, though they were respectively real persons, and were the per- 
sons actually intended to be paid when the checks were drawn. 
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In short, the relation of the plaintiffs to the respective payees of their 
checks was exactly the same as that of Vagliano Bros. to Petridi & Co., the 
payees of their acceptance. 

I therefore think the appeal should be dismissed. 

MacLaren, J. A.: The bank has given no evidence of the circumstances 
connected with the payment by it of the checks in question. We are, con- 
sequently, left to what inferences may be drawn from the relations of the 
parties, and from the way in which the insurance company transacted its 
Ottawa business through Niblock. If the indorsement of the two large 
checks was forged by him, as was assumed by both parties at the trial, it 
seems strange that neither of them bears his signature, either as a wit- 
ness or aS an indorser, nor, indeed, any name, except those of the respec- 
tive payees, which were proved to be forgeries. 

By arranging with the company to honor its checks, payable to order, 
the bank undertook to pay these to the payees, or to their order. It was 
bound to do so, however, only upon being furnished with proper evidence 
of the identity of the payees, or of the genuineness of their indorsements, 
and of subsequent indorsees, if any. 

By drawing the checks payable to order, the company would be estopped 
from denying the existence of the payees, and their then capacity to in- 
dorse. (Bills of Exchange Act [1890] sec. 54, b, 3.) The identification 
of the payees, or the genuineness of the indorsements, would be a matter 
between the bank and the holders of the checks, and the company would 
not need to intervene unless specially appealed to. 

In my opinion, the fact of Niblock’s agency, the facts proved and men- 
tioned in the judgment of the trial judge, without more, are not sufficient 
to relieve the bank from the responsibility which it had voluntarily as- 
sumed. 

The other point raised by the defense, namely, that these payees were 
really fictitious, and that the checks were consequently payable to bearer, 
under sec. 7, sub-sec. 3 of the Act, raises a question of perhaps even greater 
difficulty. 

There has been a very great divergence of judicial opinion as to when 
a payee may properly be said to be fictitious. In a case in this court (Az- 
ricultural Savings and Loan Association vs. Federal Bank, 6 A. R. 192), 
the facts were in many respects similar to those of the present case. 

A near relative of the owners of a farm made an application, in their 
names, to the plaintiff company for a loan, forged their signatures to a 
mortgage, got possession of the checks drawn upon the defendant bank, 
forged their names as indorsers, and got the money—all this without the 
knowledge of the owners of the land. This court held that the payees of 
these checks were not fictitious persons. 

The whole question of fictitious payees, under sec. 6 sub-sec. 3 of the 
English Bills of Exchange Act, which is copied verbatim in the corres- 
ponding section of our act, was thoroughly discussed and authoritatively 
settled by the House of Lords in the celebrated case The Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England vs. Vagliano Brothers (1891) A. C. 107, 
which is almost equally distinguished for the number and magnitude of 
the forgeries, the skillful manner in which they were perpetrated, and the 
great diversity of judicial opinion. One Glyka, a confidential clerk of 
Vagliano, a London merchant, from time to time forged bills purporting 
to be drawn upon Vagliano by Vucina, a well-known correspondent, in favor 
of Petridi & Co., a Constantinople firm, in whose favor Vucina’s genuine 
bills were usually drawn. He would also forge a letter of advice for each 
bill, get Vagliano’s acceptance and steal the bill. The bank would be no- 
tified and he would forge Petridi’s indorsement and get the bill cashed. 
In eight months he forged forty-three such bills for £71,500. The trial 
judge held that Petridi & Co. were not “fictitious or non-existing persons,” 
a decision affirmed by a majority of the Court of Appeal. An appeal to the 
House of Lords was heard by seven Law Lords, of whom four were of 
opinion that the payees were not fictitious persons, while three were of 
a contrary opinion. The majority do not agree in all respects, on the 
grounds upon which they base their decision. Petridi & Co. were, of course, 
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a real and existing firm, and not in any sense fictitious or non-existing per- 
sons. But the whole transaction was held to be fictitious, and it was pointed 
out that Petridi & Co. could not indorse these bills, or take the position of 
payees without perpetrating a fraud. The persons, who it was intended by 
the maker should indorse the bills were not the real firm of Petridi & Co., but 
the clerk Glyka, passing himself off under that name. 

The circumstances of that case differ in some respects from the present. 
But the two cases have more in common than appears at first sight. There 
the name of Vucina, the pretended drawer, was forged; here the company 
plaintiff is the real drawer. But Vagliano, having accepted the bills, was 
estopped from denying the genuineness of Vucina’s signature. In neither case 
were there any genuine transactions on which the bills or checks could be 
based. Just as the real drawer of the Vagliano bills intended that the bills 
should be paid, not to the real firm of Petridi & Co. but to himself, under 
that name, so here the plaintiff company intended that their checks should be 
paid to the parties who had made claims upon them for insurance losses. 
While the claims were made in the names of ten different parties, yet, as a 
matter of fact, they were actually made by Niblock alone, masquerading 
under these various names. The ten different payees were really and for all 
business or practical purposes, fictitious, or non-existing, although there hap- 
pened to be in or around Ottawa real persons who bore these names, although 
they had no connection with the pretended claims, or with the transactions 
out of which they were supposed to arise. 

If this is the correct result, I do not know that it is to be regretted, as it 
appears to be equitable in this case that the loss should be borne by the com- 
pany which issued checks in settlement of transactions which never really 
existed, and which gave Niblock the opportunity of committing these frauds, 
rather than by the bank. 

It is not necessary in this case to consider the change made in the law by 
the act, which does not require that the fact of the payee being a fictitious 
or non-existing person should be to the knowledge of any of the parties. 

On the whole I think that in view of the provisions of the act, as inter- 
preted in the Vagliano case, we must come to the conclusion that the case of 
the Agricultural Savings and Loan Association, as to the fictitious payees, 
does not govern the present case, and that the appeal of the plaintiff company 
should be dismissed, but in my opinion our judgment should be put upon the 
ground that the respective payees of the checks in question were fictitious, or 
non-existing persons, and that consequently, by sec. 7, sub-sec. 3 of the act, 
they might be treated as payable to the bearer. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—JOINT AND SEVERAL NOTE—RELEASE OF ONE 
JOINT AND SEVERAL MAKER—RESERVATION OF RIGHTS—SUB- 


SEQUENT DEED—IMPLICATION. 
BOGART VS. ROBERTSON (8 ONTARIO LAW REPORTS, PAGE 261). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This action was brought by the payee and holder of 
a promissory note against three of the joint and several makers to recover 
the sum of $2000. The note was dated September 29, 1893, and was signed by 
five joint and several makers. On October 4, 1894, an agreement was entered 
into between Mrs. Bogart, the holder of the note, and Souch, one of the 
makers, whereby for valuable consideration Souch was absolutely released 
from all liability on the note. This document made no reference to any 
reservation of rights against the other four joint and several makers of the 
note. 

On January 21, 1895, a further agreement was entered into between Mrs. 
Bogart and the four remaining joint makers together with other parties, one 
of the provisions of which agreement was: That the liabilities and indebted- 
ness of these four persons to Mrs. Bogart should not be released or abandoned. 

When Mrs. Bogart sought to recover on the note it was alleged in defence 
that the document of October 4, 1894, releasing Souch without any reserva- 
tion of rights against the others, operated as a release of all parties to the 
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note. This view was upheld by the trial judge, from whose judgment an’ 
appeal was taken to the Divisional Court. 

JUDGMENT (Boyp, C.; Meredith and Anglan, JJ.). Boyp, C.: The docu- 
ment under seal of October 4, 1894, in which the plaintiff and other holders 
of notes against J. E. Souch and others joined, is a clear and unqualified 
release of J. E. Souch, for valuable consideration, from all liability to them 
on the notes, and they thereby agree to indemnify and hold harmless the said 
Souch from any further payment to them under said notes. That document 
is self-contained and explicit, and imports a clear and distinct release of 
Souch from all liability, on the faith of which he procured valuable consid- 
eration to be transferred for the benefit of the holders of the notes to the 
Light and Power Company. 

If recovery is had in this action, the effect of that would be to give the 
defendants rights of contribution against Souch, which was not contemplated 
by him when he changed his position and got a release from the note. There 
is no qualification of this, so far as Souch is concerned, then or afterwards, 
and his release is the release of all. (North vs. Wakefield, 13 Q. B. 536, 540.) 
It seems to me an insuperable difficulty upon this record, in that it seeks to 
destroy or reduce the effect of the release granted by the plaintiff to Souch— 
the legal result of which is that all the co-makers of the note were dis- 
charged from liability. 

There is no instrument to change this result; for the agreement of 
January 21, 1895, creates no new liability; it only stipulates that the liabilities 
of the defendants to the plaintiff existing at the date thereof shall not be 
released or abandoned; but it is not proved that any such liability then 
existed—certainly not on this note, which had been released as a legal conse- 
quence of the instrument made three months before. 

I can see no ground for disturbing the judgment of Street, J., and it 
should be affirmed with costs. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of snfficient general inte 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 
A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 
by mail. 
Galveston, Tex., Dec. 27, 1904. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: ; 
Sir: Please let us knew, through your Magazine, if there is any decision, 


of legal record, in a case of similar nature to the following: 

A Bank sends a check to B Bank for credit. It is received, and credited. 
subject to payment. B Bank later reported it lost in transit to C Bank, at 
objective point, and charges it back to A Bank. A Bank tries to get a dupli- 
cate from D Bank, from whom it was received, but without success. 

The question seems to be, is not A Bank entitled to the return of the check 
from B Bank, or the proceeds? Suppose the check was lost or stolen from the 
D Bank, what would be the result? Assistant Cashier. 


Answer.—We do not know of any decision directly in point, but the prin- 
ciples are well settled that where it receives and credits a check, subject to 
payment, the bank becomes the holder, with the right to charge the amount 
back to the depositor in the event that, upon due presentment, the check is 
dishonored. But in order that it may thus surcharge the depositor, it must 
show that the check has been duly presented and dishonored. Proof that it 
has been lost is not sufficient; for this is no part of the condition. We think, 
therefore, that in the case stated in the inquiry, Bank B has no right to 
charge the amount of the check to Bank A. The rule would be the same if 
the check had been lost in some other way than through the mails, or had 
been stolen. The remedy of Bank B would be to make presentment and 
demand upon a copy of the check. (Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, 
§§ 1464-1465.) 





REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
WASHINGTON, December 5, 1904. 

Sir: In compliance with the requirements of section 333 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, the forty-second annual report of the opera- 
tions of the Currency Bureau for the year ended October 31, 1904, is here- 
with submitted. 

An examination of the periodical statements shows that the number of 
reporting banks has increased from 5,042 on September 9, 1903, to 5,412 on 
September 6, 1904, and that there has been a gradual increase during the year 
in the aggregate resources of these associations from $6,310,429,966 on Sep- 
tember 9, 1903, to $6,975,086,504, the increase being $664,656,537. With the 
exception of the United States and other bonds on deposit in the Treasury 
Department to secure public deposits, and the holdings of silver and of legal 
tenders, there has been an increase in every item of resources, the principal 
increase being in loans and discounts, amounting to $244,704,647, or from 
$3,481,446,772 to $3,726,151,419. The increase in bonds on deposit to secure 
circulation was $36,839,860; other United States and miscellaneous bonds, 
etc., $42,295,209; and in holdings of specie, including coin certificates, $107,- 
192,767. The banks’ holdings of specie and legal-tender notes on September 
9, 1903, were $554,306,026, and on September 6, 1904, they were $661,456,529. 

The paid-in capital stock has gradually increased since September, 1903, 
from $753,722,658 to $770,777,854, or an increase of $17,055,196. The surplus 
and undivided profits aggregate $583,137,047, an increase of $26,765,598 dur- 
ing the past year. The deposits of the banks—individual, Government, and 
bank—amounting to nearly 75 per cent. of the total liabilities, aggregated 
$5,130,235,940, a net increase during the year of $597,804,693. 

From an examination of the classification of loans and discounts of 
national banks, held on September 6, 1904, it will be noted that nearly 22 
per cent. of the total volume of loans is held by the banks located in the 
city of New York; over 29 per cent. by the banks located in New York, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis; about 54 per cent. by the banks located in the central 
and other reserve cities, leaving 46 per cent. as the proportion of the loans 
in banks located elsewhere than in the reserve cities. In:-September, 1903, 
approximately 18 per cent. of the loans was in New York banks, 26 per cent. 
in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis banks, nearly 52 per cent. in all reserve 
city banks, and 48 per cent. in banks located elsewhere than in reserve cities. 

The character and amount of each class of the banks’ loans in September, 
1904, were as follows: Demand paper, with one or more individual or firm 
names, $279,779,356; time, single-name paper, $611,024,135; demand paper, 
secured by bonds, stocks, etc., $818,937,913; time-paper, secured by bonds, 
stocks, etc., $699,702,946; time paper, two or more individual or firm names, 
$1,316,707,069. 

In September, 1904, the proportion of loans and discounts was 53.4 per 
cent. of the total assets, and this is the lowest proportion, with the exception 
of the years 1900 and 1901, since 1890, when it was 74.3 per cent. An 
examination of the records shows that generally there was a gradual decrease 
in the percentage of loans to the aggregate resources from 1890 to 1896, 
the rate on the latter date being 67.1. In the fall of the year following the 
proportion had dropped to 55.3 per cent. and to 54.2 in 1898, since which 
date that ratio, with slight fluctuations, has existed. In this connection 
the relation of capital and individual deposits to the banks’ liabilities is in- 
teresting. Practically one-half of the banks’ resources are represented by 
the individual deposits, and that proportion has been almost constant since 
1880. The proportion of resources to capital, however, nearly doubled be- 
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tween 1880 and 1904. From 1880 to 1893 the resources averaged about four 
and one-half times the amount of capital; from 1894 to 1896, five times the 
capital, and gradually increased to eight and three-fourths times in 1902. 
The resources were approximately eight and one-half times the volume of 
capital stock in 1903 and 1904. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS, AND TAXES. 


Prior to 1869 National banks were not required by law to report to the 
Comptroller of the Currency the amount of their earnings and dividends, 
although section 5199 of the Revised Statutes authorized the declaration of 
semi-annual dividends, contingent upon carrying to the surplus fund prior 
thereto, one-tenth of the net earnings of the preceding half year until the 
fund amounted to 20 per cent. of the capital. This provision is construed 
as requiring a permanent retention of the requisite surplus fund, except 
where losses have been sustained exceeding the net undivided profits, when 
it becomes necessary to encroach upon the surplus. 

Reports of earnings and dividends for the year ended March 1, 1870, were 
received from 1,526 National banks, with capital of $409,008,896, on which 
dividends were paid to the amount of $43,246,926, or at the rate of 10.5 per 
cent. The average capital of banks in that year was $268,000. Dividends at 
the average rate of approximately 10 per cent. were paid from 1870 to 1875, 
inclusive. In 1879 the rate had dropped to 7.6 per cent. From 1881 to 1884 
the rate was slightly in excess of 8 per cent. and for the next five years con- 
tinued at an average rate of 7.9 per cent. Eight per cent. was slightly 
exceeded in 1890, and from that date declined to 6.7 in 1897, the lowest aver- 
age rate ever paid by National banking associations. In 1901 the average 
rate was 8.1; in 1902, 9.8; in 1903, 8.7; and in 1904, 9.9. During the thirty- 
five years ended March 1, 1904, the average capital of National banks report- 
ing their earnings and dividends was $559,682,606; surplus, $184,997,045; 
net earnings, $59,843,939, and dividends declared, $46,539,567. The average 
rate of dividends to capital was 8.32 and of dividends to capital and surplus, 
6.25. During the thirty-five years from the net earnings aggregating $2,094,- 
537,873, dividends were paid to the amount of $1,628,884,831. 


SHARES AND SHAREHOLDERS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


In the call for lists of shareholders of National banking associations as 
of the first Monday of July, 1904, a request was incorporated for the sub- 
mission of information as to the number of holdings of women sharehold- 
ers. The reported capital on the date in question was $770,594,535, divided 
into 8,834,404 shares held by 318,785 shareholders, the average par value of 
shares being $8723. This average par value is due to the large number of 
banks located in New England and Eastern States, which were converted 
into National banking associations and with stock divided into shares of 
less than $100 each. The returns also show that 1,858,448 shares were held 
by 104,534 women; in other words, that while nearly one-third of the stock- 
holders were women, their holdings amounted to approximately one-fifth 
of the entire stock of National banking associations. It is also shown that 
the average number of shares per shareholder was 27.72 and the average 
value of holding $2,418. The average number of shares standing in the 
name of women was 17.78 and the average value of their holdings, $1,551. 
In the New England and Eastern States 43 per cent. of the shareholders 
of National banks are women, and they hold, respectively 24 and 22 per cent. 
of the stock. In the Southern and also in the Middle Western States 26 per 
cent. of the shareholders are women, and their holdings, approximately, 20 
per cent. of the stock. In the Western States the percentages drop to 19 and 
10, respectively. In the Pacific States and Territories nearly 19 per cent. 
of the stock is owned by women, representing 23 per cent. of the number of 
shareholders. 

Investigations relative to the number of shareholders and the average 
individual holdings have been made at various dates from 1876. In that 
year the number of shares of National bank stock was 6,505,930, the average 
number of shares held 31.25, and the average value of each holding $2,427. 
In 1886 there were 7,116,894 shares, the average number of shares held 31.83, 
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the average value of holdings $2,438. In 1894 shares numbered 7,955,076 
average number of shares 27.64, and the average value of holdings $2,337. 
In 1902 the number of shares had increased to 8,001,433, the average number 
of shares held being 24.24, the average value of holdings $2,072. The num- 
ber of shares in 1903 was 8,617,517, the average number of shares held 27.36, 
with an average value of $2,397. In July, 1904, the number of shares was 
8,834,404, average number of shares held 27.72, and the average value of each 
shareholder’s stock $2,418. 


ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Under authority of the original National Bank Act, approved February 
25, 1863, the re-enacted law of June 3, 1864, the act of February 14, 1880, 
authorizing the organization of National gold banks, and the final act of 
March 14, 1900, empowering the formation of associations with minimum 
capital of $25,000, there have been chartered 7,460 National banking asso- 
ciations, of which 1,165, or nearly 16 per cent., were conversions of State 
banks. Over two-thirds of the conversions were of banks organized in the 
New England and Eastern States, and of the total number of organizations 
in those two geographical divisions one-third were conversions of State 
banks. Prior to March 14, 1900, there is no record of the number of banks 
organized to succeed State or private banks, but since that date and to 
October 31, 1904, it is shown that nearly one-third of the banks chartered in 
this period were of this class. In view of the fact that the organization of 
banks other than National has more than kept pace with the organization of 
National banks, it may be safely concluded that the relative number of State 
banks converted and National banks organized to succeed State banks, prior 
to 1900, was approximately the same as since that date. The proportion of 
conversions and reorganizations to total number of banks organized since 
March 14, 1900, is shown to be 44 per cent. 

Records compiled at the close of the report, year ended October 31, 1904, 
show that since March 14, 1900—a period of little over four and one-half 
years—charters have been granted to 2,196 National banking associations, 
with authorized capital of $125,512,300. The amount of bonds deposited 
by these banks prior to being authorized to begin business, was $31,- 
331,250, approximately one-fourth the amount which might have been de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United States in trust and circulating notes 
issued to the par value thereon. Included in the total number of banks or- 
ganized are 1,437, with capital of $37,459,500, which were chartered under the 
authority of the act of March 14, 1900—that is, with capital less than 
$50,000, the average being but slightly in excess of the minimum, namely 
$25,000. During this same period banks with capital stock of $50,000 or 
over were chartered to the number of 759, with capital of $88,052,800. 
Further classifying the organizations, it is shown that 250 of the banks, with 
capital of $16,629,800, were conversions of State banks; 716, with capital 
of $43,756,000, reorganizations of State or private banks, and 1,230, with 
capital of $65,126,500, primary organizations. 

In the period beginning March 14, 1900, and terminating on December 
31 of that year, the number of banks organized was 398. During the cal- 
endar year 1901 the number was 412; 1902, 492; 1903, 515, and 1904 to Oc- 
tober 31, inclusive, 379. The monthly average of number of banks organized 
during these five periods was as follows: 1900, 42, 1901, 34; 1902, 41; 1903, 
43; 1904, 38. The average National bank capital on March 14, 1900, was 
$170,400, but as a result of the large number of banks organized with capital 
of $25,000, the average on October 31, 1904, was reduced to $142,150. 

On March 14, 1900, the number of National banks in existence was 3,617, 
with authorized capital of $616,308,095; bonds on deposit to secure circula- 
tion, $244,611,570; circulation secured by bonds, $216,374,795; and total 
National bank circulation outstanding, secured by bonds and by lawful 
money, the latter deposited with the Treasurer of the United States by 
liquidating banks, associations reducing their circulation, and on account 
of insolvent National banks, $254,402,730. On October 31, 1904, the number 
of active banks was 5,495, with authorized capital of $781,126,335; bonds on 
deposit to secure circulation, $426,544,790; circulation secured by bonds, 
$424,530,581, and total circulation outstanding, secured by bonds and lawful 
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money, $457,281,500. From the foregoing it appears that during the period 
in question there has been a net increase in number of banks of 1,878; 
capital, $164,818,240; bonds on deposit to secure circulation, $181,933,220; 
circulation secured by bonds, $208,155,786, and total circulation outstanding, 
202,878,770. 

The number of National banks organized in each State, the number placed 
in liquidation, in charge of receivers, and in active operation at the close of 
the year ended October 31, 1904, are shown in the following table: 
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Every bank chartered in the State of Delaware is still in active operation; 
and the only States, etc., in which no failures of National banks have occurred 
are Maine, Rhode Island, Delaware, Arizona, Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 
One bank in West Virginia, temporarily in charge of a Receiver, was sub- 
sequently permitted to re-open and resume business. This practically adds 
West Virginia to the list of States in which no failures occurred. 


VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATIONS, EXPIRATION, AND EXTENSION OF CHARTERS. 


During the existence of the National banking system 1,548 National 
banks, including 21 banks subsequently placed in charge of a Receiver, or 
20.7 per cent. of the total number organized, have been placed in liquidation 
either by vote of stockholders or by expiration of chzrters, the capital in- 
volved being $280,549,550. The voluntary liquidations numbered 1,398, the 
capital involved $257,136,550, and the number of expirations 150, with 
capital of $23,413,000. In the year ended October 31, 1904, 66 associations, 
with capital of $20,285,000, including four banks with $510,000 capital, whose 
charters expired, were closed voluntarily. Three of the banks closed by 
expiration of charters were reorganized under different titles. Thirty-two 
of the associations closed by voluntary liquidation, with capital of $12,700,- 
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000, were absorbed by, or consolidated with, other National banks; nine, 
with capital of $4,480,000, were absorbed by trust companies, and three with 
capital of $300,000, reorganized as trust companies; three, with capital of 
$250,000, are reported to have been succeeded by State or private banks, and 
seventeen, with capital of $2,395,000, were closed to discontinue business. 

Many associations, on reaching the end of their corporate existence, 
find that a large proportion of the stock is held by non-residents, estates, 
etc., the owners of which add nothing to the banks’ business, their sole 
concern being in the dividends declared. Where this condition exists to 
an extent materially affecting a bank’s interests, it is found necessary to 
adopt measures to place the stock with those who will be desirable share- 
holders. Generally, it is found possible to induce such shareholders to sell 
their stock to local resident shareholders, or through them, to other resi- 
dent business men. In case the purchase of such stock can not be effected, 
it is occasionally found advisable to permit the corporate existence of the 
bank to expire by limitation and organize a new association by the stock- 
holders of the old bank and other local citizens engaged in active business. 
The course first referred to is the more desirable, as thereby the charter 
may be extended and the bank continue its well-earned prestige of the prior 
twenty or forty years, as the case may be. As the proviso to section 5 of 
the act of July 12, 1882, relating to the organization of a bank to succeed 
another association whose corporate existence has expired, confers upon 
the stockholders in the old bank the right to participate, according to 
their original holdings, in the stock of the new bank, it becomes neces- 
sary, if this right is not to be conserved, to organize under a name materi- 
ally different from that of the original association; for otherwise the new 
management would have the advantage of the good will of the old asso- 
ciation without rendering an equivalent to the old stockholders who are not 
to be permitted to become subscribers to the stock of the new bank. 

Where the corporate existence of a National bank is permitted to expire 
by limitation, the method of settling its affairs is the same as though the 
bank had been placed in voluntary liquidation by vote of shareholders in 
advance of the termination of its corporate existence. The liabilities of an 
association become due and payable on the date of expiration of charter. 
When all liabilities are paid, or provided for to the satisfaction of claimants, 
the remaining assets representing the stockholders’ interests should be 
promptly converted into cash and distributed pro rata to stockholders. The 
law makes no provision for the report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
of the settlement of the affairs of an association closed by voluntary liquida- 
tion, or expiration of charter, and it is clear that the agency by means of 
which the business should be wound up is one to be created by vote of 
stockholders, or, in default of such action, by the directors. The election of 
a liquidating agent by stockholders relieves the directors of responsibility, 
which they would otherwise have, for the settlement of the trust. In case 
of the closing of a bank for the purpose of absorption by, or consolidation 
with, another bank, the liquidating agent or directors appear to have author- 
ity to enter into a contract with the continuing bank for the assumption 
of liabilities to depositors and other general creditors, offsetting an equiva- 
lent amount of assets transferred, and to purchase the remaining assets, 
which can be lawfully acquired by a National bank, representing stock- 
holders’ interests. If there is to be no increase in the capital stock of the 
absorbing bank, for the purpose of selling the additional stock to those 
interested in the old association, it necessarily follows that the stockholders 
of the closed bank are to be paid the actual value of the assets representing 
their stockholdings. 

The act of 1882, providing for the extension of charters, conserves the 
interest of shareholders not desiring to continue their connection with the 
bank, but desiring to withdraw and to be paid the surrender value of their 
stock. The act provides that notice of intention to withdraw shall be given 
to the directors within thirty days from the date of issue of certificate au- 
thorizing extension of the charter, and that a committee of appraisal shall 
be appointed—one member by the withdrawing shareholder, one by the bank 
and a third by the first two. The bank and the dissenting shareholder may 
select as members of the committee expert accountants or any other persons 
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competent to perform the duties of appraisers. In case the value fixed is 
unsatisfactory to the shareholder, he may appeal to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, whose appraisal shall be final and binding. The right of appeal 
is not given to the bank. In case the valuation fixed by the Comptroller 
exceeds the amount fixed by the committee, the expense of reappraisal must 
be borne by the bank; otherwise by the shareholder appealing. The law 
makes no provision for payment of expenses incident to the first appraisal; 
hence it is incumbent upon the withdrawing shareholder and the bank 
to determine this question. The shares appraised and surrendered must, 
after due notice, be sold at public sale within thirty days after the final 
appraisal. 

Generally speaking, the market price of stock represents the surrender 
value, although, in some instances, the market price may be above or below 
the actual value of the stock. The proper course to pursue is to have a 
very careful examination made of the assets, taking into consideration the 
actual value of items above or below the book value, deducting items ad- 
mittedly worthless. The question of “good will’ is not to be considered, 
although it may be of material value to a bank continuing business. 

The act relating to extension provides that shareholders representing 
at least two-thirds of the stock shall consent in writing to an amendment 
of the articles of association, extending for a further period of twenty years 
the corporate existence of the association. The procuring of the necessary 
signatures may be taken up at any time within two years prior to the 
expiration of a bank’s charter, and when the requisite signatures have been 
obtained the amendment should be filed with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. A shareholder’s consent must be given by him in writing, or by his 
duly empowered attorney. The provision of law relating to voting of stock 
by proxy at meetings of stockholders of National banks does not apply in the 
case of extension of charter, as no vote is involved; hence, if desired, a 
shareholder may legally empower a director or other officer of a National 
bank to act for him in consenting to the extension of charter. 

It is expected that the amendment relating to the extension of the cor- 
porate existence of a bank, accompanied by request for its approval, will be 
filed with the Comptroller of the Currency not later than two months prior 
to the expiration of the existing charter, in order that there may be suffi- 
cient time for the making of the special examination required by law to 
ascertain the condition of the bank’s assets and to enable the association 
to comply with possible conditions precedent to renewal of charter. 
Where an examination has been made within a reasonable time prior to 
expiration of charter, in passing upon the question of extension the Comp- 
troller may be governed by the condition of the bank as shown by such 
an examination, thus obviating the necessity of an additional special investi- 
gation of the bank’s condition. When a bank’s affairs are found to be in a 
satisfactory condition, or action has been taken in connection with the sale 
or disposition of undesirable assets, or those acquired in violation of the 
provisions of law, advice is given of the fact that certificate of extension 
will be issued simultaneously with the expiration of the pre-existing charter. 
By the extension of the corporate existence of a National banking associa- 
tion the original charter number and title are continued, and the association 
enjoys all the rights, privileges, and immunities granted, and is subject to 
all the duties, liabilities, and restrictions imposed by law relating to National 
banking asociations. 

The act of 1882, however, provides that a bank, whose charter has been 
extended, can not subsequently receive and issue circulating notes of the 
original series; hence if the note-issuing franchise is to be enjoyed, notes 
of a new design must be ordered. The order for the new plates and circula- 
tion should accompany the amendment providing for extension of charter, 
in order that the new notes may be ready for delivery as soon as required. 
As the old notes ae received for redemption they are destroyed and charged 
to the 5 per cent. redemption fund and an equivalent amount of notes of the 
new design shipped to the bank. This process continues until three years 
from date of extension of charter when a deposit of lawful money is re- 
quired to provide for the redemption of the balance of the notes then 
outstanding. An order for 50 per cent. of the total amount of notes to which 
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a bank is entitled on its bond deposit is sufficient to provide for current 
redemption and reissues. If desired, lawful money may be deposited for all 
of the outstanding notes of the old design, which will enable the depositing 
bank to receive immediately the full amount of notes of the new series. 


INSOLVENT NATIONAL BANKS. 


During the past year twenty-six National banks, including one thereto- 
fore in voluntary liquidation, were placed in the charge of Receivers. Six 
of the associations, however, have been restored to solvency and permitted 
to resume business, the Receivers being discharged. Eight of the failures 
were due to fraudulent management or to dishonesty of the Cashiers. 

Within the past twelve months the affairs of fifteen National banks 
theretofore placed in the charge of Receivers, were fully settled by the pay- 
ment of final dividends to creditors, leaving seventy-three pending trusts. 

Of the total number of insolvent National banks placed in charge of 
Receivers, the affairs of 345 have been fully settled and the receivership 
terminated. The capital of these banks, at date of failure, was $53,655,920, 
and total assets, nominal value, taken charge of by the Receivers, $194,234,- 
790. The collection from assets and the amount settled by offsets, etc., were 
$90,341,899 and $14,853,083, respectively. The losses on assets compounded 
or sold under order of court aggregated $78,531,580. On the final settlement 
of the affairs of these trusts assets of the nominal value of $10,562,359 were 
returned: to stockholders, including $1,802,397 in cash. Assessments were 
levied on stockholders to make good deficiency in the assets of these trusts 
to the amount of $31,967,520, from which was realized $15,052,961. Divi- 
dends were paid to the amount of $74,364,841, or 70.78 per cent. on claims 
proved, amounting to $105,067,058. In order to ascertain the full amount 
realized by creditors, it is necessary to add the dividends paid to the 
amount of offsets allowed and loans paid. The records therefore show that 
creditors realized on their claims a total of 78.11 per cent. 

The cost of liquidation of an insolvent National bank—that is, the Re- 
ceiver’s salary, legal and other expenses—based upon the total amount 
collected from assets and from assessment on shareholders, is shown to have 
been on an average, 8.43 per cent. 

In addition to detailed information relating to the affairs of each insolvent 
National bank, a statistical summarization, by States and geographical divi- 
sions, of data relating to trusts, the affairs of which have been finally closed, 
shows that creditors of the nineteen National banks which failed in the 
New England States received 93.26 per cent. on their claims. The sixty- 
three insolvent banks which failed in the Eastern States paid 75.93 per 
cent.; the sixty-three in the Southern States, 68.15 per cent.; seventy-six 
banks in the Middle States, 84.10 per cent.; eighty-nine in the Western 
States, 69.17 per cent., and thirty-five in the Pacific States and Territories, 
70.05 per cent. 

Classifying the trusts according to capital stock, it appears that banks 
with capital of $100,000 or less paid dividends on claims proved at the average 
rate of 64 per cent., and that the assessment on stockholders produced 38 
per cent. The banks with capital of $100,000 and less than $200,000 paid 
67 per cent. in dividends and stockholders paid in on assessments 41 per 
cent. Banks with capital of $200,000 and over paid dividends to creditors 
at the average rate of 72 per cent., while the assessment on stockholders 
realized 51 per cent, which would appear to indicate that the larger the 
capital the greater the percentage realized from assets and also from assess- 
ment on stockholders. 

In addition to statistics relating to trusts which have been finally 
closed, compiled by States and geographical divisions, a summary has been 
made, by years of failure, showing the aggregate amount of dividends paid 
to creditors, etc., of such banks as failed each year from 1865 to 1904. 

The results obtained would indicate that creditors during the past half 
decade realized a higher rate of dividends on their claims than in any like 
period since the first failure in 1865, but this can not be stated as a fact 
until the affairs of all banks which failed during this period have been 
settled. 
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NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Under Department regulations only three classes of plates are engraved, 
namely, for four $5 notes; three $10 and one $20; one $50 and one $100. Asa 
result of the limitation of $5 notes to one-third of a bank’s issues, incorporated 
in the act of March 14, 1900, the percentage of notes of that denomination 
outstanding has been reduced from 31.2 in 1900 to 13.6 in 1904. This limita- 
tion works considerable hardship on banks with the minimum capital, for the 
reason that they are prevented from ordering the most desirable denomina- 
tion of notes for their localities, as but one-third of their issues can consist 
of the minimum denomination. In consequence, with the order for $5s 
they must necessarily order a plate for either $10s and $20s or the $50s 
and $100s. By reference to the official records, it appears that at no time 
during the existence of the system has the percentage of notes of the 
denomination of $5 exceeded the limitation fixed by the act of March 14, 
1900. Over 74 per cent. of the total issues are now of the denominations 
of $10s and $20s, the amount of the former being $193,777,650, and the latter 
$145,751,440. The $5 notes amount to $62,108,195; $50 notes, $17,712,900; 
and $100s, $37,190,300. There are still outstanding about $500,000 of notes 
of the denomination of $1 and $2, and $117,500 of the denomination of $500 
and $1,000. 

By reference to statistics compiled in the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, relating to the stock of money in the United States, at the close 
of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864, to 1904, and also to office statistics 
with respect to the amount of National bank notes outstanding on the 
same dates, it appears that the proportion of bank notes to the whole 
stock of money decreased from a maximum of 43.27 per cent. in 1874 to a 
minimum of 9.86 per cent. in 1892. From the latter date to 1900, when the 
percentage was 13.233, the fluctuation from year to year was only about 1 
per cent. In 1901 the proportion of National bank notes was 14.25, but drop- 
ped in 1902 to 13.91, rose to 15.91 in 1903, and stood at 16.2 in 1904, the 
highest proportion since 1887. 

On September 9, 1903, the percentage of circulation to capital stock was 
49.8; to the banks’ assets, 5.9, and on June 30 of that year, 13.4, to the money 
in the United States. On September 6, 1904, the percentage of circulation 
to capital had increased to 53.4, the percentage of assets standing unchanged 
at 5.9, and the percentage of stock of money of the country, based on the 
June returns, 14.2. 

Circulating notes to the amount of $274,777,278 were delivered to the 
National Bank Redemption Agency for redemption during the year, of which 
$99,047,325 being in good condition were returned to the banks of issue, 
$143,799,170 were redeemed and destroyed, new notes being issued therefor 
and $31,930,783 notes of reducing, insolvent aud liquidating banks were re- 
deemed and destroyed, necessarily without reissue. 


PROFIT ON NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


In calculating the profit on the issue of circulating notes by National 
banking associations the question considered is: What would be the net 
receipts in excess of interest obtained from an investment of the amount of 
the cost price of bonds in loans or otherwise? The average net monthly 
price of United States 2 per cent. consols of 1903, during the year ended 
October 31, 1904, fluctuated from a maximum of 106.583 in November, 1903, 
to a minimum of 104.7 in August, 1904. Bonds to the amount of $100,000 
cost, therefore, $106,583, at the highest price prevailing. This amount 
loaned at 6 per cent. would produce $6,394.98. Assuming that the circulation 
is loaned at 6 per cent., a bank’s receipts would then be $6,000 interest on cir- 
culation and $2,000 on the bonds deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States. From the gross receipts of $8,000 there must be deducted taxes 
on circulation $500, expenses incident to the preparation of plates for the 
printing of notes, the redemption of circulation, etc., of $62.50, and a 
sinking fund of $103.99 set aside to meet the premium on the bonds, 
leaving net receipts of $7,333.51, or an excess of $938.53, over the interest 
on the cost price of bonds, or a net profit of 0.881 per cent. With bonds 
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at the minimum price during the year, 104.7, the profit on circulation rises 
to 1.028 per cent. This unquestionably exceeds the actual rate of profit, as 
in the calculation it is assumed that the entire circulation is loaned at 
6 per cent., whereas, on an average 1 to 2 per cent. of a bank’s circulation, 
as shown by the periodical reports made to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, appears as “on hand.” 


BANKS WITHOUT CIRCULATION. 


Notwithstanding the liberalizing of the circulating franchise of National 
banking associations, there are a number of banks in the system which 
do not and never have availed themselves of the privilege of taking out and 
issuing circulating notes. At the close of the year ended October 31 there 
were ten banks in this class, with aggregate capital of $3,185,000. These 
banks have on deposit with the Treasurer of the United States bonds to the 
amount of $246,500, on which they would be entitled to circulation to that 
amount. 

Stock OF MONEY OF THE WORLD. 


Statistics relating to the aggregate stock of money in the principal 
countries of the world at the close of the calendar year 1903 have been re- 
ceived and compiled by the Bureau of the Mint, from which it appears that the 
aggregate is $12,313,100,000, the amount of gold being $5,628,200,000, of which 
$2,892,600,000 is held in banks and public treasuries, $2,526,000,000 being in 
general circulation. The stock of silver aggregates $3,201,400,000, of which 
$2,268,700,000 is “full tender” and the remaining $932,700,000 limited tender. 
Uncovered paper currency is stated as amounting to $3,483,500,000. Of the 
total stock of money in the world $2,500,200,000, or approximately one-fifth, 
is held in this country. The stock of gold of the United States, $1,320,400,- 
000, is greater than that of any other country and is nearly one-fourth of the 
world’s stock. The amount of silver is $679,200,000. The per capita circu- 
lation of the United States is $30.70 and is greater than that of any of the 
principal countries of the world except France, wherein it is $40.09. The 
circulation per capita of the various kinds of money in the United States 
is as follows: gold, $16.26; silver, $8.36, and paper, $6.08. 

In the following table is shown the amount of coin and other currency 
in the United States at the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1892, 
to 1904, inclusive; coin, etc., in Treasury as assets, amount in circulation, 
the latter divided to show the amount in banks and elsewhere, with the 
percentage for each year in the Treasury, in banks, and in circulation; the 
per capita in circulation, exclusive of the amount held in the Treasury, and 
the amount in circulation, exclusive of the amount in Treasury and in the 
banks: 
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@ $12,567,265, $10,125,909, ¢ $9,240,801, and @$7,620,304 in banks of island possessions not included in 


these returns. 


e Population, estimated, 81,867,000. 
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Including coin and other currency held by reporting banks in the island 
possessions in June, 1904, a total is shown of $990,575,820, an increase over 
the amount in banks on the corresponding date in 1903 of $133,316,167, and 
of this increase $107,551,682 is in the holdings of National banks and $25,- 
764,485 in State and private banks. 

In the following statement is shown the amount and percentage of 
money in the banks of the country, by geographical divisions, for the years 
indicated: 


1896. | 1902. " 1904. 


7 
| Per 
| cent. 


Division 


Per Amount. Amount. 


cent. | 


Millions. 


Millions. 
$62.2 $59.2 


New England States. < 
Eastern States ....... 
Southern States 
Middle States... 
Western States. 
Pacific States .., 
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As will be seen, over one-half of the currency in banks of the country is 
held by those located in the Eastern States and aggregates $497,320,102, an 
increase over the amount held on the corresponding date in 1903 of $107,- 
090,962, and which is over 80 per cent. of the increase in the holdings of cash 
of all banks of the country. The banks in the Middle Western States in- 
creased their currency holdings during the year to the extent of $18,889,187; 
banks in the Southern States to the extent of $9,110,967, and in the Western 
States, $2,852,643. There is shown to be an apparent decrease in the cash 
holdings of the banks of the New England States of $3,020,180, but this is 
mainly accounted for from the fact that in the 1903 returns, in one State, 
the amounts due from banks were included in cash in banks. There was 
no material change in the amount of cash held by banks located in the 
Pacific States and Territories. A net reduction of $1,620,501 is shown in the 
amount of currency held by banks located in the island possessions. Of the 
increase in cash holdings of the banks, amounting, as heretofore stated, to 
$133,316,167, approximately $115,500,000 is in the holdings of banks located 
in four of the States, as follows:New York, $97,496,127; Illinois, $6,338,127; 
Ohio, $4,843,518; Missouri, $6,791,472. 


BANKING POWER OF THE WORLD. 


The banking power of the United States, made up of the capital, surplus 
profits, deposits, and circulation of banks of the United States and island 
possessions, aggregates $13,826,000,000. These figures include funds of 
National banks, amounting to $5,171,000,000; reporting State banks and 
bankers, $8,092,000,000, and non-reporting banks, estimated, $563,000,000. 

From the latest and most reliable data the banking power of foreign 
countries has been estimated at $19,781,000,000, thus making the aggregate 
banking power ‘of the world approximately $33,608,000,000. 

The world’s banking power in 1890, as estimated by Mulhall, was 
$15,985,000,000, the United States being credited by him with something less 
than one-third of that amount. The present estimate, compared with Mul- 
hall’s, shows that the banking power of the United States has increased 
since that date by $8,676,000,000, or 168.47 per cent., and that of foreign coun- 
tries by $8,946,000,000, or 82.57 per cent., the combined banking power of the 
world having increased since 1890 from $15,985,000,000 to $33,608,000,000, a 
total ratio of increase of 110.25 per cent. 


STATE, SAVINGS, PrIivATE BANKS, LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


Incorporated in the National Bank Act is the provision that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shall include in his annual report to Congress infor- 
mation relative to the condition of banks and banking institutions chartered 
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and operated under State authority. In obtaining such information the usual 
course has been followed in calling upon officers of States having supervision 
of institutions of that character for abstracts or copies of reports filed there- 
with. In States having no laws providing for the submission and compila- 
tion of the reports, requests were addressed to each incorporated and private 
bank for a statement of condition, of date June 30, 1904. 

Official returns concerning the condition of incorporated commercial 
banks have been received from all the States and Territories of the Union 
with the exception of Alabama, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Oregon, Idaho, 
Nevada, Alaska, and Hawaii, from which unofficial returns have been com- 
piled from reports furnished by the individual banks. 

From official sources and from banks direct returns have been received 
showing the condition of 9,519 banks, other than National, with aggregate 
resources of $8,542,839,386. 

Reports were received from 6,923 commercial banks, 585 loan and trust 
companies, 1,157 Savings banks, of which 668 were of the mutual class with- 
out capital stock, and from 854 private banks and bankers. 

The capital stock of the State banks is $347,421,197, and individual 
deposits $2,073,218,049. The number of reporting banks of this character is 
961 greater than in 1903, and there is an increase in assets of approximately 
$372,000,000. 

In 1903 reports were received from 531 loan and trust companies, having 
aggregate resources of $2,298,554,063. For the current year reports have 
been received from 585 corporations of this character, having assets of 
$2,380,287,747. 

Returns were obtained from 854 private banks, against 1,174 in 1903. 
The assets of banks of this character, as reported in 1903, were $169,049,821, 
against $123,549,859 for the present year. The decrease in the number of 
private banks and bankers reporting and corresponding drop in their volume 
of assets is attributable to the fact that during the past year a large number 
of private banks were converted into State banks, over 100 of such private 
institutions in the State of Wisconsin alone having been incorporated during 
the year to meet the provision of a recent law of that State. 

Reports obtained with respect to the capital, amount and average rate 
per cent. of dividends paid by State banks and loan and trust companies 
submitting data of that character for the year ended June 30, 1904, were 
received from 2,656 State banks with capital of $149,834,408, showing the 
payment of dividends to the amount of $12,730,514, or an average of 8.5 per 
cent.; from 538 loan and trust companies with capital of $209,617,666, show- 
ing the payment of dividends amounting to $18,739,874, or an average of 
8.94 per cent., and from 270 private banks the dividends paid amounted to 
$993,652 on capital stock of $6,738,243, or an average of 14.75 per cent. 


CONSOLIDATED RETURNS FrRoM STATE, SAVINGS BANKS, PRIVATE BANKS, AND 
LoAN AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


For the purpose of comparison there is given herewith a table showing 
the principal items of resources and liabilities of banks other than National, 
in the years 1899 to 1904, inclusive. 


Consolidated Returns from State, Savings, Private Banks and Trust Companies, 1899 
to 1904, inclusive. 


1899. | 1900. 


$2, 659, 940, 630 $3, 013, 449, 827 907|$4, 296, 675, 586/84, 360, 209, 382 

1, 527, 595, 160| 1,723, 830, 351 “1 29] 2} 334, 329, 907] 2, 522, 890, 815 

210, 884, 047| ' 220, 607, 109 275,813, 526| ' 301,573, 011 

Capital 368, 746,648, 403,192,214] 4: 5 578,418,944] 625, 116, 824 
Surplusand undi- ¥ i 

vided profits...| 418,798,087) 490, 654, 957 509,805} 731,314,014) 779, 241, 781 

Deposits ......... 4, 246, 500, 852) 4, 780, 893, 692! 6, 005, 847, 214] 6, 352, 700, 056] 6, 688, 107, 157 

Resources........ | 5.196, 177, S85, 64, 656, | 7, 855, 110, 843) 8, 016, 181.848) 8,542, 859, 386 


The foregoing indicates an increase in aggregate resources in 1904 over 
1903, of approximately $526,000,000, and while there was a net gain in loans 
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and discounts of only $63,000,000, individual deposits increased during the 
year in the sum of $335,500,000, and the cash holdings $26,000,000. 

From other tables it appears that the decrease in the amount of loans 
of private banks and trust companies, $30,300,000 and $155,600,000, respect- 
ively aggregating about $186,300,000, is offset by the gain in as- 
sets of this character by State banks. The Savings banks’ loans show 
an increase over 1903 of approximately $63,000,000. The conversion during 
the past year of a large number of private banks into incorporated or State 
banks accounts for the apparent reduction in resources of concerns of the 
former class. The greatest shrinkage in loans and discounts is chiefly con- 
fined to loan and trust companies in operation in New York—from $735,- 
000,000 in 1903 to $637,000,000 in 1904. These institutions, however, largely 
increased their investments in stocks, bonds, etc.; their deposits with banks, 
and also their currency holdings. Accompanying the reported loss of $37,- 
500,000 in the amount of deposits in private banks is shown a gain in the 
State banks of $258,700,000; Savings banks $103,300,000, and loan and trust 
companies $11,000,000, or a net gain of $335,500,000. 

In the following table are incorporated the principal items in resources 
and liabilities of National banks, all other banks and banking institutions, 
and consolidated returns from all reporting banks in 1893, 1903, and 1904. 








1903. 1904. 


Classification. 3,807 5,685 q 4,939 8,745 Total, 5,331 9,519 Total, 
national} S ,492 |national] State 13,684 |national| State | 14,850 
banks, cS. anks | banks. | banks. | banks. | banks. | banks. | banks. 





Millions. Millions. Millions.| Millions.| Millions 
BORED vinaveccenceee 91. 3, 442.3 |$4, 296.6 |$7, 738.9 $3,621.8 |$4, 360.2 |$7, 982.0 
U.S. bonds... a q 373. 527. 18.6 545.7 | 554.4 23.2 577.6 
All other bond: .E 59. 3 538. 6 , O15. 6 | 576.8 | 2,499.6 | 3,076.4 
Cash -| 310.2 205. 5.9 ° 275. 57.2} 688.9 301.5 990. 4 
Capital stock 578. 3 84.5 743.5 578. ,321.9 | 767.3 625.1 | 1,392.4 
Surplus and profits.; 350.‘ 346. 2 596. 542. 31.4 581.6 779.2 | 1,360.8 
Ws. cadena BD. 4 . 070. 52. 9,700.7 | 3,422.7 | 6,688.1 |10,110.8 





Aggregate | 
resources ...| 3,109.5 | 3,979.0 | 8,016.1 |14, 303.0 | 6,655.9 | 8,542.8 |15, 198.7 




















Requests for reports of resources and liabilities of banks other than 
National addressed to State officials, called also for information as to the 
number and capital of banks of the various classes organized in each State 
during the year ended June 30, 1904, and the returns submitted are complete 
and official with respect to the States from which the information was 
received. A summary of the returns shows the organization of 1,050 banks 
with capital stock of $35,888,265, of which 983, with capital of $28,226,088, 
were incorporated commercial banks; fifty-five, with capital of $7,561,677, 
loan and trust companies; two mutual savings banks without capital and ten 
private banks with capital of $100,500. 


STATE AND PRIVATE BANK FAILURES. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Frank Green, managing editor of “Brad- 
street’s,” this office has been placed in possession of information relating 
to the number, assets, and liabilities of incorporated and private banks 
which failed during the year ended June 30, 1904. The total number of 
failures during the year was 102, the assets of the banks being $24,296,823 
and the liabilities $31,774,895. Included in the number of failures were 
thirty-seven State banks, seven savings banks, eight trust companies, and 
fifty private banks. 


GROWTH OF BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the following table is shown the growth of banking in the United 
States, as indicated by the number of banks, capital stock, and individual 
deposits, from 1882 to 1904. On the earlier date the number of reporting 
banks was 7,302, with capital of $712,100,000, and deposits of $2,785,407,000. 
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Number of Failures, Capital, Assets, Liabilities and Dividends Paid by Banks Other 
Than National Which Failed in Hach Year from 1864 to 1904. 


Number Nominal 


Capital. eee Liabilities, | Dividends 


of 
failures. 
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The proportion of National bank capital was 67.01 per cent., and deposits in 
National banks 38.3 per cent. On this date there was one bank for every 
7,190 inhabitants, the capital and deposits per capita being $13.60 and $53.06, 
respectively. In 1892 the number of reporting banks had increased to 9,338, 
the capital to $1,071,073,048, and the deposits to $4,664,934,250. The percent- 
age of National bank capital had declined to 63.9 and deposits to 37.6. In 
1892 there was one bank for every 7,016 inhabitants, the per capita of capital 
being $16.40 and deposits $71.40. In 1902 the number of reporting banks 
was 16,156, with capital of $1,340,160,416; deposits, partially estimated, 
$9,583,315,778. National bank capital represented 52.4 per cent. of the total 
and the deposits 32.3 per cent. The greater increase in the number of banks, 
as compared with population, is indicated by the fact that there was in 
existence one bank for every 4,897 of population, the average per capita 
of capital and deposits having increased to $16.90 and $121.25, respectively. 
As will be observed from the table, the figures for 1903 include the capital 
and estimated deposits of some 4,546 banks, reports relative to whose condi- 
tion were not received. 

The aggregate number of banks for this year is shown to have been 
18,230, with capital of $1,474,328,512 and deposits of $10,056,215,995. Na- 
tional bank capital declined to 50.43 per cent. and the deposits to 31.8 per 
cent. On or about June 30, 1904, from reports received at this office from 
National and State banks, and adding thereto the number of non-reporting 
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banks whose capital is stated by bank reporters, and amount of deposits 
estimated upon a basis of statements of reporting banks, the total is found 
to be 18,844, the capital $1,473,904,674, and the deposits $10,448,545,990. As 
will be observed, the percentage of National bank capital has increased to 
52.06, but the average per cent. of deposits shows a reduction to 31.7. In this 
year there is shown to exist one bank for every 4,344 inhabitants. The 
per capita of capital stock and deposits has increased to $18 and $127.73, 
respectively. 
The table referred to is as follows: 


Capital. Individual deposits. 


Amount. | Percent. Amount. Per cent, 
_————— SSE 


National : $477, 200, 000 67.01 | $1,066, 707, 000 
State, ete 063 | —234;900,000| 32.99 | 1,718, 700,000 


712, 100, 000 100.00 | 2,785, 407,000 


National ; 684, 678, 203 * 63.9 1, 753, 339, 679 
State, ete 386, 394, 845 36.1 2, 911, 594, 571 


1, 071, 073, 048 100.00 | 4,664, 934, 250 

j eee eee i ep aes! 
National | 701, 990, 554 | 52.4 8, 098, 875, 772 
State, etc 499, 621, 208 \ 47.6 6,005, 847,214 
Reporting capital only 138, 548, 654 | . ‘478, 592, 792 | 


| 1,340, 160, 416 100.00 | 9,583,315, 778 


National... : 4,939 743,506,048 | 50.43} 8,200,993, 509 | 
State, ete.. ee 8,745 78, 418, 944 i} 49.57 { 6, 352, 700, 055 | 
Nonreporting . 4, 546 152, 403, 520 | , 502, 522, 431 | 


18, 230 | 1, 474, 328, 512 100.00 | 10,056, 215, 995 | 








National ; 767, 378, 148 52.06 | 3,312,439, 841 | 
State, etc oa 9, 519 625, 116, 824 \ 47.94 6, 688, 107, 157 | 
Nonreporting we. 8, 994 81, 409, 702 ‘ 447, 998, 992 


18,046 | 1, 473, 904, 674 100.00 | 10, 448, 545, 990 








Note.—Figures for 1902, 1903, and 1904 include banks of island possessions. 


For the purpose of showing the growth of banking in the country, based 
upon the amount of individual deposits shown by reports received at this 
office, a compilation of the returns for the years 1892, 1896, 1900, and 1904, 
has been made for each State and geographical division, showing in each 
the amount of deposits in State banks, Savings banks, loan and trust com- 
panies, and national banks. 

By reference to the accompanying table, in which is stated the individual 
deposits of each class of banks in each geographical division in the four 
years mentioned, namely, 1892, 1896, 1900, 1904, it will be noted that the 
increase in deposits from $4,664,934,250, in 1892, to $4,945,124,423 in 1896, 
was but 6 per cent., or $280,190,173. In 1900 the volume of deposits had in- 
creased to $7,238,986,450, the amount and per cent. of increase during this 
four-year period being $2,293,862,027 (which includes about $3,000,000 on 
deposit in banks in the island possessions), and 46 per cent., respectively. 
Including $19,287,669 deposits in banks located in the island possessions, the 
total deposits in all reporting banks in 1904 amounted to $10,000,546,999, 
an increase of $2,761,560,549, or 38 per cent since 1900. The increase from 
1892 to 1904 was the enormous sum of $5,335,612,749, the rate of increase 
being 114.4 per cent. 

Consolidating the returns relating to the deposits in each of the years 
mentioned, by geographical divisions of the country, there is shown to have 
been an increase in the deposits of banks located in the New England 
States from $1,061,115,759 in 1892 to $1,659,896,457 in 1904. The increase in 
the Eastern States during this period was from $2,049,006,306 to $4,523,152,- 
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171; Southern States, from $234,040,538 to $638,669,276; Middle Western 
States, 924,138,927 to $2,225,451,820; Western States, from $155,762,232 to 
$372,031,864, and the Pacific States from $240,870,488 to $562,057,742. The 
deposits in the banks in the island possessions (Hawaii only) are first 
stated for 1900, when they amounted to $3,096,174. In 1904 the amount of 
deposits in the banks in the island possessions is shown to have been 
$19,287,669. 

In the following table is stated the aggregate amount of deposits in 
each geographical division on the indicated dates: 


Individual Deposits in State, Savings, Private and National Banks and Loan and 
Trust Companies, in Hach Geographical Division, on or about June 30, 1892, 1896, 
1900 and 1904. 





Individual deposits. 
Geographical division. 


1892. 1896. 1900. 


New England States $1, 193, 305, 495 | $1, 424, 817, 540 
Eastern States 2, 291, 712, 712 
Southern States 34, 04 221, 685,019 
Middle Western States 1 877, 758, 849 
Western States 128, 834, 009 
CO eae 231, 828, 339 


United States 2 4, 945, 124, 423 
Island possessions 
Grand total United States, etc .. 4, 945,124,423 | 7,288, 986,450 

| 


Average individual deposit, per 
capita of population 692 948 


3, 096, 174 














BANKING IN THE ISLAND POSSESSIONS. 


Through the courtesy of Hon. Frank A. Branagan, Treasurer of the Philip- 
pine Archipelago, the office has been placed in possession of official reports 
of the banking institutions of the Philippine Archipelago, and to Hon. Wm. 
F. Willoughby, Treasurer of Porto Rico, the Comptroller is indebted for an 
abstract of the reports of condition of the banks other than National in 
Porto Rico; such information as has been obtained in respect to the condi 
tion of banks in the Hawaiian Islands being furnished by the banks direct. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


A summary of the returns of the ten banks in the Philippines as of date 
Marcn 31, 1904, together with individual statements, as made to the Treas- 
urer of the Archipelago at the latter date, shows the principal items of 
resources and liabilities of these banks: Loans and discounts, including 
overdrafts, $13,695,569; bullion, specie and other currency, $4,913,170; due 
from other banks and agencies, $5,847,376; aggregate resources, $27,312,500; 
capital stock, $1,391,862; surplus aud undivided profits, $1,303,122; bank 
deposits, $13,220,157; individual deposits, $7,879,628; public deposits (in- 
sular), $2,178,438. 

Comparing these returns with those submitted to this office under 
date of June 30, 1903, aggregate resources show a decrease of $640,009. 
Cash holdings have decreased in the sum of $2,887,031, the loss being chiefly 
in the United States notes held, which have decreased from $3,042,411 in 
1903 to $689,981 in 1904; loans and discounts have increased by 506,430, while 
individual deposits show a loss of $1,645,608 and public deposits (insular) 
a loss of $3,001,679. The item of bank deposits, however, has increased from 
$8,677,434 in 1903 to $13,220,157 for the current year, being an increas 
of $4,542,713. 

The banks from which reports were received are the Manila agency 
and the lloilo sub-agency of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion; the Manila agency and Cebu sub-agency of the Chartered Bank of India 
Australia and China; the Banco Espajiol-Filipino at Manila and its Iloilo sub- 
agency; the Monte de Piedad y Cajade Ahorros de Manila; the American 
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Bank, at Manila; the Guaranty Trust Company, of New York, at Manila, 
and the International Banking Corporation of New York. 


Porto RIco. 


Reports have been received from ten banks in Porto Rico, with aggre- 
cate capital of $1,729,064, operating under Territorial laws, and from one 
National banking association with capital of $100,000. 

The combined resources of the eleven banks are $7,416,837, a gain of 
$1,216,935 over the returns of 1903. The principal items of resources and 
liabilities of the former class of banks are, loans $2,393,704; bonds and 
stocks, $1,302,951; cash on hand, $1,214,085; capital stock, $1,729,064; surplus 
and undivided profits, $256,211; deposits, $3,654,336, and total resources, 
$6,985,153. The aggregate resources of the one National bank, as shown 
by the report of June 9, 1904, was $431,684; loans, $45,546; circulation, $100,- 
000; deposits, $228,837. 


Hawall. 


The two National banks in operation in the Territory of Hawaii, as 
shown by reports to this office dated June 9, 1904, have a combined capital 
of $525,000, circulation of $245,200, surplus and undivided profits $81,224. 
Individual deposits are $684,796, and United States deposits and disbursing 
officers accounts $226,744. The loans and discounts amount to $1,200,052, and 
the aggregate resources to $2,025,911. 

Reports have been received from three incorporated banks and two 
private institutions with aggregate capital of $2,150,000; surplus and profits, 
$317,966; deposits, $4,568,932; loans and discounts, including overdrafts, 
$5,550,330; total resources, $8,055,495. From these returns, the banking 
power of the Territory, that is, capital, surplus profits, circulation, and 
deposits of the reporting banking institutions, will approximate $9,000,000, 
indicating a substantial gain over the figures obtained for 1903, as well as 
over those published for the year 1902. 


CONCLUSION. 


The figures given elsewhere in this report show the most marvelous 
growth in the wealth and commercial importance of the United States. Al- 
most every year all previous records are broken in the volume of our internal 
trade, our exports and imports. The people of the United States have be- 
come the richest in the world, and the natural resources of the country are 
so great that this is sure to continue and increase for many years to come. 
The amount of bank clearings and deposits and the money on hand in the 
banks increases in every portion of the United States at a most remarkable 
rate. 

In spite of all this, however, we do not seem to be taking our proper 
rank and position in foreign and international banking. One of the chief 
difficulties encountered by all merchants and manufacturers in extending 
their trade with foreign countries, and especially those of South America 
and of the Orient, is the lack of American banking facilities, and the neces- 
sity of doing this business very largely through European houses. This ranks 
next in importance to the question of an American mercantile marine, as it 
is one that has a very great influence on the volume and character of our 
foreign trade. 

As long as the United States was experimenting with silver or a bi- 
metallic standard that fact acted as a handicap in this direction, but now 
that the gold standard is firmly and irrevocably established we should be 
able to take our proper place in international banking transactions. New 
York should become more and more the depository for international bal- 
ances, and exchange on New York be accepted more and more in all com- 
mercial countries of the world. One important reason why our people have 
not been more aggressive and taken a larger part in international banking 
business, the same as in many other lines of trade, is that we have been 
too much occupied with our domestic affairs and there has been a greater 
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temptation to transact the business at home, which was easy to do and 
promised as great or even greater profits. 

With the accumulation of capital and wealth this condition is greatly 
changed, and there is now in the United States abundant capital and talent 
for this business, if it is given proper encouragement. Many of the National 
banks are now engaged in handling foreign exchange; some of them have 
large and successful foreign departments. In a measure, as the demand 
arises, facilities are being supplied, and the Comptroller sees no objection, 
but on the contrary many advantages in having the larger and more powerful 
National banks encouraged to cultivate this business by granting them addi- 
tional powers and authority for doing so. 

There have been suggestions made that the organization of Nationa 
corporations should be authorized for the purpose of conducting the business 
of foreign and international banking alone, but these do not seem to have 
met with much favor, and it would appear to be a wiser policy to utilize the 
well organized and strong National banks which are already largely engaged in 
this business. The Comptroller believes that it would be a wise policy 
and entirely just to the banks to restrict these powers to banks of large 
capital located in the reserve cities. Many of them now have well-organized 
foreign departments and officials familiar with this business, and the Comp- 
troller believes that they are the best agencies now at hand to extend 
and increase this very important business. 

The Comptroller would therefore recommend, in pursuance of this policy, 
that National banks having a capital of $1,000,000 or more and located in the 
reserve cities or central reserve cities be specifically authorized to buy 
and sell foreign exchange; to accept bills drawn on themselves, payable 
not to exceed four months after sight, and to issue letters of credit; and 
also to open and maintain such offices, agencies, or branches as may be 
necessary to conduct this business in foreign countries, and in Porto Rico, 
the Philippine Islands, the Hawaiian Islands, and the Panama Canal Zone. 

It is believed that this measure will tend to make closer the relations 
of the United States with each of its possessions, and would be obviously 
to the advantage of both. The increased sphere of our National life imposes 
new duties which, in so far as they relate to the great questions of banking 
and exchange, call for additional legislation; and the recommendations con- 
tained in the foregoing are intended to meet the necessities of our manifest 
obligations and duties in this respect. 

The Comptroller respectfully recommends that an act be passed repealing 
the limitation on the proportion of the circulation of any bank which may 
be issued in notes of the denomination of $5. The evident intention of 
Congress in incorporating this restriction in the act of March 14, 1900, by 
which notes of the denomination of $5 are limited to one-third of the 
amount issuable by any association, was to limit the total issues of notes 
of that denomination to one-third of the aggregate amount issued. As a 
matter of fact, this proportion has not been exceeded since 1874. For the 
year prior to the passage of the act, National bank notes of this denomina- 
tion amounted to but 31 per cent. of the total, and this percentage declined 
to 21 per cent. in 1900 and to 16.1 per cent. in 1902, and at the date of the 
last report of condition amounted to 13.6 per cent. The scarcity of notes 
of this denomination and the great convenience it is to the banks in the 
smaller communities to be able to issue notes of $5 to the amount of their 
whole circulation as formerly, leads the Comptroller to strongly recommend 
that this restriction be repealed. 

The Comptroller would again renew the recommendation contained in 
his report of December 1, 1902, for the repeal of section 9 of the act of 
July 9, 1882, which limits the amount of lawful money which may be 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United States by National banks, re- 
ducing their circulation to $3,000,000 during any calendar month. The 
reasons which lead to the enactment of this restriction have ceased to exist, 
and there does not appear to be any good reason why it should be con- 
tinued in force. Its repeal would add materially to the elasticity of the 
National bank circulation without any counter-balancing disadvantages. 

The Comptroller would again call the attention of Congress to the neces- 
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sity for legislation in regard to the liquidation and consolidation of National 
banks and the extension of their corporate existence. The reasons for this 
recommendation were given in detail in the report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for December 7, 1903, and further experience and administra- 
tion of the law show the necessity of some action, not only in the interest 
of better and more efficient administration but for the better protection of 
the rights of the. shareholders of National banks. 

In closing this report the Comptroller wishes to again give credit to 
Mr. W. J. Fowler, the chief of the organization division, who has had 
charge of the collection and arrangement of statistics, for his accuracy, 
efficiency, and ability. 

Wo. B. RIDGELY, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


FEDERAL REGULATION OF CORPORATIONS. 


The first general report of the Commissioner of Corporations James R. 
Garfield covering the period from the organization of the Bureau to June 
30, 1904, was made public December 21 by Secretary Metcalf of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 

As shown by this report, the work of the Bureau has been almost entirely 
the laying of a foundation of accurate knowledge of the legal and general 
business conditions with which it must deal and a clear definition of the 
problems for the consideration of which it was created. 

The result of the work may be thus summarized: 

1. Commercial and industrial conditions present the foremost problems 
of today. There exists a deep-rooted general feeling of dissatisfaction with 
existing conditions. Some causes of dissatisfaction are apparent and the 
evils very real and great. 

2. The present legal conditions under which corporate business is car- 
ried on are extremely unsatisfactory. They admit of and invite extreme 
abuse. They are the result of forced growth under divergent pressures, and 
in their present anomalous state represent the needs or demands of special 
interests, and are not a permanent body of law adapted to provide properly 
for all the interests involved. 

Furthermore, the “State system,” applied to inter-State businesses, has de- 
veloped additional and peculiar evils; a diversity so great as to amount 
in operation to anarchy; an inevitable tendency toward the lowest level 
of lax regulation, and the unequal and disastrous contest between State 
Legislatures and commercial forces of national size and power. 

3. No satisfactory reform is to be expected under the “State system” of 
incorporation. 

4. The Federal Government has at its command sufficient power to 
remedy these conditions in its control of inter-State commerce, supplemented 
by subsidiary and incidental powers. 

5. So far the commerce clause of the Constitution has had a negative 
development only, both under Congress and by judicial interpretation. With 
the exception of the Inter-State Commerce Act—the force of which has 
been seriously weakened by judicial interpretation—and the navigation 
laws, there has been no really affirmative attempt to regulate inter-State 
commerce. The commerce clause has been chiefly used to prevent inter- 
ference by States with inter-State commerce. 

6. The creation of this Bureau affords a means of getting essential facts. 
In addition to the value to Congress of such information, the publication 
of facts, the dissemination of knowledge, will bring into existence the in- 
fluence of an enlightened public opinion which, properly applied, would 
go far to develop the sense of public trust involved in the control of pri- 
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vate wealth and the sense of personal responsibility on the part of officers 
or managers of corporations. 

7. The work of the Bureau can proceed along the lines of inquiry and 
report, adding fact upon fact in proof of existing conditions, but no real 
remedy can be expected until Congress takes action by affirmative use of 
the great powers granted under the commerce clause of the Constitution. 

8. The possible Congressional actions are: 

(a) Delegation to the States of control over inter-State commerce. This 
is believed to be unconstitutional, and, secondly, subject to all the objections 
applicable to the present “State system.” 

(b) Compulsory Federal incorporation of inter-State commerce com- 
panies. This is probably legally practicable, but it involves radical in- 
dustrial and political changes by the centralization of power in the Federal 
Government, and presents serious difficulties because of its effect upon 
the authority of the States over such corporations in matters of taxation 
and local regulation. Any optional law of this character would not over- 
come these difficulties. 

(c) Federal license or franchise for inter-State commerce, Legally 
this is practicable; it avoids the legal difficulties of national incorporation 
as well as the practical one of centralization of power, and gives the Na- 
tional Government direct regulation of the agencies of inter-State and 
foreign commerce. 

9. I therefore beg to suggest that Congress be requested to consider 
the advisability of enacting a law for the legislative regulation of inter 
State and foreign commerce under a license or franchise, which in general 
should provide as follows: 

(a) The granting of a Federal franchise or license to engage in inter- 
State commerce. 

(b) The imposition of all necessary requirements as to corporate or- 
ganization and management as a condition precedent to the grant of such 
franchise or license. 

(c) The requirement of such reports and returns as may be desired 
as a condition of the retention of such franchise or license. 

(d) The prohibition of all corporations and corporate agencies from 
engaging in inter-State and foreign commerce without such Federal franchise 
or license. 

(e) The full protection of the grantees of such franchise or license who 
obey the laws applicable thereto. 

(f) The right to refuse or withdraw such franchise or license in case 
of violation of law, with appropriate right of judicial appeal to prevent 
abuse of power by the administrative officer. 

This Bureau, says Commissioner Garfield, under the direction of the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, affords the appropriate machinery for 
the administration of such a law. 

It is fully appreciated that this recommendation is not new, but has 
been the subject of most serious and exhaustive consideration by public 
officials and commissions, as well as private persons technically well quali- 
fied to speak. The Industrial Commission, in its final report on this sub- 
ject, recommended, among other things, the adoption of a plan quite simi- 
lar to this. It is neither necessary nor wise to attempt, in this report, to 
elaborate the details of such an act; but the Bureau has upon its files 
abundant and, in many particulars, exhaustive information which would 
be immediately available for the use of Congress or any committee thereof 
which might have under consideration such a measure. 

The work of the Bureau falls naturally into the following divisions: 

(a) Special investigations of particular corporations, joint stock com- 
panies or corporate combinations engaged in inter-State and foreign com- 
merce. For this purpose the Commissioner is given power to compel the 
production of testimony. 

(b) The collection and publication of useful information regarding 
corporations engaged in inter-State and foreign commerce, 

(c) Insurance companies are included specifically under the work of 
obtaining useful information; but because of the decisions of our courts 
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regarding insurance the question of the power of the Commissioner over 
insurance companies requires special consideration. 

Federal control over insurance and the exercise over insurance cor- 
porations of the compulsory powers of the Commissioner rest upon the 
same legal basis, raising at the outset the question whether insurance is 
in any of its forms inter-State commerce. 

A long line of decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, com- 
mencing with Paul vs. Virginia (8 Wall., 168), established the legal proposi- 
tion that insurance was not inter-State commerce in any of its forms—fire, 
life or marine—as presented to the court. This line of decisions has been 
further supported by the uniform holdings of State courts. 

If this legal proposition is irrevocably settled the powers of the Com- 
missioner relative to insurance are purely of a statistical, voluntary, non- 
compulsory nature. He may collect, compile and publish such information 
as may be voluntarily furnished to him, but he cannot compel the produc- 
tion of such information, nor would he be justified in recommending any 
Federal legislation directed at Federal control of insurance. The rapid 
development of insurance business, its extent, the enormous amount of 
money and the diversity of interests involved, and the present business 
methods suggest that under existing conditions insurance is commerce and 
may be subjected to Federal regulations through affirmative action by Con- 
gress. The whole question is receiving most careful consideration upon 
both legal and economic grounds. 





WASHING IN WALL StreetT.—The term “washing,” as applied to manipu- 
lative operations in the stock market with a view to affecting quotations, 
refers to transactions having the superficial appearance of being bona fide 
which entail no actual transfer of values. It does not necessarily imply 
fictitious transactions. 

Section 8 of Article XXIII, of the New York Stock Exchange constitu- 
tion reads: ‘Fictitious transactions are forbidden. Any member violat- 
ing this rule shall be liable to suspension for a period not exceeding twelve 
months.” 

A manipulator operating in the market will often buy and sell stocks 
at the same time through different brokers, but so far as the Stock Ex- 
change is concerned the transactions are bona fide. The brokers on either 
side of the market are not supposed to know that they are acting for the 
same principal. They may know it and they may not, but whether they 
do or not the broker having the selling orders offers the stock openly, so 
that any one may buy it and the broker having the buying orders makes 
his bids openly so that any one may tender him the stock. It is true that 
each broker may have had intimations that to as great an extent as pos- 
sible he is expected to deal with certain brokers on the other side. On re- 
ceiving his orders to buy or sell he may have got the hint to notice what 
Smith might offer or to watch the bidding of Jones, but discrimination on 
the floor cannot be shown openly, and the principal who is thus buying and 
selling at the same time through different brokers placed on opposite sides 
of the market is always in danger of losing stock that he does not want to 
sell or of receiving stock that he is not anxious to buy. And the transactions 
are to this extent bona fide, that any outside stock tendered on his broker’s 
bids must be received or vice versa. The market is there for brokers act- 
ing for other principals. Without the expedient known as “washing,” manipu- 
lation as it has always been conducted in Wall Street would not be feasible, 
and without manipulation there would not be much of a stock market.—New 
York Sun. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ SUBSCRIPTION FoR NEw Stockx.—In the case of a share- 
holder of a trust company who brought suit to enforce his right to sub- 
scribe for new stock at par, the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of 
New York has decided that there is no legal authority in that State uphold- 
ing the right contended for. 


6 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., December 6, 1904. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES.—FISCAL YEAR 1904. 


The revenues of the Government from all sources (by warrants) for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1904, were: 


From customs $261,274,564.81 
From internal revenue 232,904,119.45 
From sales of public lands 7,453,479.72 
From profits on coinage, bullion deposits, ete 6,373,396.28 
From revenues of the District of Columbia 5,454,344.47 
From fees—consular, letters patent, and lands 4,202,730.39 
From sales of Indian lands, proceeds of Indian labor, £.119.790.76 


etc. 

From navy pension, navy hospital, clothing, and de- 
posit funds 2,570,073.56 
From tax on circulation of national banks.......... 1,836,639.49 
From payment of interest by Pacific railways........ 1,782,468.97 
From trust funds, Department of State 1,791,741.25 
From immigrant fund 1,662,835.01 

From customs and navigation fees, fines, penalties, 
831,572.41 


From miscellaneous 731,654.64 
From Soldiers’ Home permanent fund 687,653.49 
From sales of Government property.........+.0e6. ma 547,774.22 
From judicial fees, fines, penalties, etc............6. 407,252.71 
From sale of lands, buildings, etc...........cseeees 252,549.18 
From deposits for surveying public lands........... 205,757.33 
From tax on sealskins 197,260.70 
From reimbursement of loan to Louisiana Purchase 

Exposition Company 195,057.04 
From license fees, Territory of Alaska 168,975.43 
From sales of ordnance material 129,843.06 
From depredations on public lands 101,128.59 
From Spanish indemnity 57,000.00 
From part payment Central Pacific Railroad in- 

debtedness 5,699,156.44 


540,631,749.40 
Ss , DIN 5 6 ks hb a eA KER Sd ORES 143,582,624.34 


Total receipts 684,214,373.74 


The expenditures for the same period were: 


For the civil establishment, including foreign inter- 

course, public buildings, Panama Canal, collect- 

ing the revenues, District of Columbia, and 

other miscellaneous expenses........ccccccscces $180,264,172.06 
For the military establishment, including rivers and 

harbors, forts, arsenals, seacoast defenses, and 

expenses of the war with Spain and in the Philip- 

pines 115,035,410.58 
For the naval establishment, including construction 

of new vessels, machinery, armament, equipment, 

improvement at navy-yards, and expenses of the 

war with Spain and in the Philippines 102,956,101.55 
For Indian service 10,438,350.09 
For pensions 142,559,266.36 
For interest on the public debt 24,646,489.81 
For deficiency in postal revenues 6,502,530.86 


582,402,321.31 
For postal service 143,582.624.34 


Total expenditures 725,984,945.65 


Showing a deficit of 41,770,571.91 
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The sum of $50,000,000 was paid during the year for the right of way 
of the Panama Canal. 

In addition to the revenues collected during the year and the amounts 
received on the indebtedness of Pacific railroads, the cash in the Treasury 
was increased $1,190 by the issue of 4 per cent bonds in liquidation of in- 
terest accrued on refunding certificates converted during the year. 

The securities redeemed on account of the sinking fund were as follows: 


Fractional currency $1,990.75 
One-year notes of 1863 ‘ 150.00 
Compound-interest notes 870.00 
Funded loan of 1891, called 1,300.00 
Funded loan of 1891, called 1,300.00 
Funded loan of 1891, continued at 2 per ce 7,000.00 
Loan of 1904, called 18,607,200.00 
Premium on bonds exchanged— 
Funded loan of 1907 $1,052,045.35 
Loan of 1908-1918 205,532.66 
257,578. 
526,766. 00 
24,402,964.76 


Compared with the fiscal year 1903, the receipts for 1904 decreased $10,- 
406,743.90. There was an increase of $85,661,495.37 in expenditures. 


FIscAL YEAR 1905. 


The revenues of the Government for the current fiscal year are thus es- 
timated upon the basis of existing laws: 


From customs $263,000,000.00 
From internal revenue 233,000,000.00 
From miscellaneous sources - 45,000,000.00 
From postal revenues - 159,472,060.72 


9 
e 


os >" 
National bank notes redeemed in excess of deposits... 4, 


Total estimated revenues 700,472,060.72 


The expenditures for the same period are estimated as follows: 


For the civil establishment $138,300,000.00 
For the military establishment 122,000,000.00 
For the naval establishment 122,000,000.00 
For the Indian service 13,000,000.00 
For pensions 140,000,000.00 
For interest on the public debt 24,000,000.00 
For postal service 159,472,060.72 


Total estimated expenditures 718,472,060.72 
Or a deficit of 18,000,000.00 
OPERATIONS OF THE TREASURY. 


The available cash balance in the general fund June 30, 1904, was $172,- 
051,568, which is less by $66,634,546 than the balance on June 30, 1903. The 
Panama Canal payments, the redemption of the outstanding 5’s of 1904, 
and a change in the ratio of the revenues to the expenditures contributed 
to this result. 

Of the revenues in 1904, compared with 1903, customs show a decrease 
of $23,205,017, and the receipts from public lands are less by $1,472,831, while 
an increase appears in internal revenue of $2,093,995, and in miscellaneous 
items of $2,818,928. The net result is a decrease in ordinary revenues for 
the year of $19,764,925. There was an apparent net increase in ordinary 
expenditures of $76,303,314, but this includes the payment of $50,000,000 
on account of the Panama Canal and a loan of $4,600,000 to the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition Company. The latter sum has since been reimbursed. 

For the first quarter of the fiscal year 1905, the revenues were $138,034,- 
462, the expenditures $155,891,077, an excess of expenditures over receipts 
of $17,856,615. 

The deposits in National banks to the credit of the general fund at- 
tained a maximum at $159,111,708 on December 19, 1903. Three calls were 
issued during the year on the depositary banks for the return of a part 
of the public moneys deposited with them. They responded with prompt- 
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ness, paying back the sums required of them, and the balance in the banks 
to the credit of the general account at the end of the fiscal year became 
$102,290,863, a reduction of $56,820,844 from the maximum balance, and of 
$37,936,271 as compared with that of twelve months before. 

The trust funds are $85,015,700 greater at the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1905 than twelve months earlier, by reason of an increase of $85,510,- 
700 in gold certificates, $5,770,000 in silver certificates, and a decrease of 
$6,265,000 in Treasury notes. 

Transactions in the interest-bearing public debt resulted in a net re- 
duction in the principal of $19,383,970 and a decrease in the annual in- 
terest charge of $1,364,828. 

The National bank notes presented for redemption during the year 
amounted to $262,141,930, or 61.12 per cent of the average amount of the 
notes outstanding. Compared with 1903, this sum is $65,712,309, or 33.45 
per cent larger, and it is the maximum presented in any year in the his- 
tory of such redemptions. The total expenses were $219,093, which sum 
Was assessed upon the several banks in proportion to their circulation re 
deemed, at the rate of $0.84716 for each $1,000. This rate of expense is 
5.546 cents less than the lowest rate heretofore recorded. The National 
bank notes presented for redemption during the first quarter of the fiscal 
year 1905 were $70,247,586, an increase of $11,607,579, or 19.79 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1904. 

The total stock of money in the country at the close of the fiscal year 
1904 was $2,803,504,135, an increase of $118,793,148 over the preceding year 
The share of gold, which July 1, 1900, was 44.21 per cent, became 47.35 on 
the same date in 1904. A large part of the increase in gold has settled into 
the Treasury vaults. Between July 1, 1900, and July 1, 1904, the Treasury 
has gained in gold $258,260,849, the total holdings of gold on the latte: 
date amounting to $681,838,821, with a further increase to $721,253,987 
on October 31. 

The extraordinary amount of $42,193,282 in foreign gold coin and bul- 
lion and $29,158,970 in domestic bullion was deposited in the mint at San 
Francisco during the year and paid for by the local office or by telegraphi« 
exchange on New York. 

The money in circulation July 1, 1904, amounted to $2,519,142,860, a pei 
capita circulation of $30.77. The percentage of gold was 44.12. 

A notable fact is that, with an addition of 1.7 per cent to the popula 
tion in the year, the increase in the circulation per capita has been 4.5 
per cent. 

By October 1, 1904, there was a further increase in circulation of $43, 
006,629, and the circulation per capita reached the maximum at $31.16, while 
the share of gold became 44.03 per cent. 

The amount of public money of the denomination of $20 and under in 
paper was increased during the year ended September 30, 1904, by $41,395.- 
213, or 3.17 per cent; of the denomination of $50 and over, the growth was 
$106,335,725, or 29.01 per cent, owing to an unusually large issue of gol: 
certificates. The demand for small bills has been unceasing, becoming 
more urgent in the autumn, as in other years. The appeal is not confined 
to any particular district. It comes from the cotton and sugar regions, as 
well as from the States which produce wheat and corn, cattle and swine 
The Department has employed all its resources to respond to this demand: 
but the supply of small notes is insufficient. 

To assist in the movement of the crops, transfers of funds are effecte: 
through the medium of the general fund, and for deposits of large gold 
certificates in New York payments are made at other Treasury offices of sil- 
ver dollars, silver certificates, and United States $10 notes. 

The United States paper currency issued during the year amounted to 
$650,026,000, an increase of 18 per cent., with a growth of 8.3 per cent. in 
the number of pieces. The redemptions were $565,340,300, an increase of 
15.7 per cent., while in the number of pieces the growth was 21.5 per cent. 

The experience of the fiscal year 1903 shows the average cost for eac! 
piece of United States paper currency issued and redeemed to be less than 
2 cents—exactly, 1.7005 cents. 
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Moneys received in the redemption and exchange account during the 
vear amounted to $1,014,158,262, an excess over the preceding twelve months 
of $149,654,701, or 17.38 per cent. The payments in gold in both forms were 
$164,209,708 more than the receipts in such money. 

The silver coin distributed at the expense of the Government for trans- 
portation during the year amounted to $65,415,663, of which $41,032,715 
was in standard silver dollars and $24,382,948 in subsidiary coin. The rate 
for transportation was $1.93 per $1,000. 


Mint SERVICE.—DOMESTIC COINAGE. 


The domestic coinage of the mints during the fiscal year amounted to 
148,712,953 pieces, of the value of $228,202,151. Of this, $208,618,642 was 
gold coin, exceeding the gold coinage of any previous year in the country’s 
history. The coinage of standard silver dollars amounted to $10,101,650; 
of subsidiary silver, $7,719,231, and of minor coin, $1,762,628. The silver 
dollars were all coined from bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 1890. 
Of the subsidiary silver, $5,643,000 was likewise coined from this bullion. 


SUBSIDIARY COINAGE. 


On November 1, 1904, the amount of bullion in the Treasury purchased 
under act of July 14, 1890, was 2,742,589.71 fine ounces, which has a coin- 
ing value in subsidiary money of $3,791,380.24. 

The coinage of subsidiary coin during the last five fiscal years was as 
follows: 


$12,876,849.15 
10,966,648.50 
1902 .. «+. 10,713,569.45 
1903 .. 8,023,751.25 
1904 ... eeeee 7,719,231.00 


50,300,049.35 


From this it is apparent that steps must soon be taken to provide bullion 
for the subsidiary coinage. 

The original authority to buy bullion for this coinage is given in sec- 
tion 3526 of the Revised Statutes, which reads as follows: 


Sec. 3526. In order to procure bullion for the silver coinage authorized 
by this Title, the superintendents, with the approval of the Director of the 
Mint, as to price, terms, and quantity, shall purchase such bullion with the 
bullion-fund. The gain arising from the coinage of such silver bullion into 
coin of a nominal value exceeding the cost thereof shall be credited to a 
special fund denominated the silver-profit fund. This fund shall be charged 
with the wastage incurred in the silver coinage, and with the expense of 
distributing such silver coins as hereinafter provided. The balance to the 
credit of this fund shall be from time to time, and at least twice a year, 
paid into the Treasury of the United States. 


This authorization was limited by the joint resolution of July 22, 1876, 
which restricts the stock of subsidiary coin and fractional paper currency 
in the country to $50,000,000. The monetary act of March 14, 1900, raised 
the limit on subsidiary coin to $100,000,000 and authorized the use of bullion 
purchased under the act of July 14, 1890. It reads as follows: 


Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to use, 
at his discretion, any silver bullion in the Treasury of the United States pur- 
chased under the Act of July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety, for 
coinage into such denominations of subsidiary silver coin as may be necessary 
to meet the public requirements for such coin: Provided, That the amount 
of subsidiary silver coin outstanding shall not at any time exceed in the 
aggregate one hundred millions of dollars. Whenever any silver bullion 
purchased under the Act of July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety, 
shall be used in the coinage of subsidiary silver coin, an amount of Treasury 
notes issued under said Act equal to the cost of the bullion contained in such 
coin shall be canceled and not reissued. 


The act of March 3, 1903, making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government, contained the following paragraph, which is an 
enlargement of the authority conferred by the above provision: 


_._That the authority given to the Secretary of the Treasury to coin sub- 
sidiary silver coin by the eighth section of an Act entitled “An Act to define 
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and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of money 
issued or coined by the United States, to refund the public debt, and for 
other purposes,” approved March fourteenth, nineteen hundred, may hereafter 
be exercised without limitation as to the amount of such subsidiary coin 
outstanding. 

In this connection, it may be pointed out that no provision now exists 
for the recoinage of standard silver dollars which by natural wear have 
become unfit for circulation. Many such are now in the Treasury. They 
can not be recoined into dollars without loss, and there is no authority to 
reimburse such loss. As the subsidiary coins are of lighter proportionate 
weight than the standard silver dollars, these abraded and uncurrent coins 
might be recoined into subsidiary silver coin without loss. The small 
contraction in the circulation of dollars would be offset by the increase in 
subsidiary coin, and the net result of the operation would leave the total 
money circulation unchanged. I recommend that the Secretary of the 
Treasury be given authority for such recoinage. 


GoLD BULLION IN REDEMPTION FUND. 


Section 2 of the monetary act of March 14, 1900, directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to set apart in the Treasury a reserve fund of $150,000,000 
in gold coin and bullion, which shall be used for redemption purposes only. 
The relative proportions of coin and bullion to be maintained in the re- 
serve are not here stated, but apparently left to the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. In section 6 of the same act, however, it is provided 
that “whenever and so long as the gold coin held jn the reserve fund in 
the Treasury for the redemption of United States notes and Treasury notes 
shall fall and remain below one hundred million dollars” the authority to 
issue gold certificates shall be suspended. This practically limits the amount 
of gold bullion which may be held in the redemption fund to $50,000,000. 
It is preferable that all bullion in the Treasury be carried in the redemption 
rather than the general fund, but the aggregate of bullion necessarily held 
in the several offices for all purposes is so large that $50,000,000 is a nar- 
row margin on which to work. The mint and assay office service has twelve 
offices at which gold deposits are constantly being received and in which 
some gold bullion must always be on hand. It has four mints and one as- 
say office equipped with refineries, in which crude bullion, in greater or less 
quantities, is at all times under treatment to prepare it for coinage. The 
Mint Service manufactures fine gold bars for use in the arts and manu- 
factures, and during the last fiscal year sold $21,640,644.40 worth for that 
purpose. A stock of bars of assorted weights must be carried constantly in 
several offices to meet the wants of this trade. It is the usual practice of 
bankers and exchange dealers who export gold to draw gold bars from the 
assay office in New York for that purpose. Such withdrawals during the 
last fiscal year amounted to $62,101,585, and it is desirable to keep an ample 
stock of bars in the New York office to meet this demand. 

Another circumstance bearing on the situation is the fact that it is not 
convenient for the mints to work upon gold and silver at the same time. 
It is better practice to work upon the two metals alternately and not to be 
changing from one to the other more often than is necessary. To do this 
it is necessary to accumulate a fair stock of gold at each mint before start- 
ing upon its coinage. These conditions require such an amount of bullion 
on hand that it is difficult to avoid having over fifty millions in the aggre- 
gate in all the offices of the Treasury. 

In this connection, I would invite special attention to the fact that under 
the operations of the monetary act of 1900, and the policies of this De- 
partment adopted in harmony therewith, a change has been brought about 
in the incidence of the demands upon the Treasury for gold. The act of 
1900 provided for resuming the issuance of gold certificates, and on Novem- 
ber 1, 1904, the amount of these certificates outstanding had risen to $531. 
479,969. On the other hand, it has been the policy of the Department steadily 
to reduce the United States notes of denominations above $10 to the ten- 
dollar denomination, until on November 1, 1904, the amount of such notes 
outstanding in denominations above $10 was only $82,017,787. 
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As the gold certificates are all in denominations of twenty dollars and 
above, it is apparent that demands upon the Treasury for gold are now 
likely to be made by the presentation of gold certificates rather than by 
the presentation of legal-tender notes. It might be supposed that this would 
relieve the reserve fund, but whether legal-tender notes or gold certificates 
are presented, the actual demand for gold is usually for bars. During the 
six months from January 1, 1904, to July 1, 1904, the Treasury gave $60,790,- 
511 in gold bars in direct exchange for gold certificates, while in the same 
time the total presentations of United States notes for gold amounted to only 
$6,591,240. The exchange of bars for gold certificates increases the supply 
of coin in the reserve fund by the same amount that the supply of bars 
is diminished. It is evident from the conditions that in the future any 
pressure upon the reserve fund will be for bars rather than coin. 

There has never been any persistent demand upon the Treasury for gold 
except for export, and for that purpose bars are preferred by the shippers, 
as they are sure to be of full weight, while all coin that has been in cir- 
culation is more or less abraded. There is an advantage to the Govern- 
ment also in supplying bars instead of coin, as it saves the cost of coinage. 

For the foregoing reasons it is recommended that section 6 of the act 
of March 14, 1900, be amended by making it read that “whenever and so 
long as the gold coin and bullion held in the reserve fund in the Treasury 
for the redemption of United States notes and Treasury notes shall fall 
and remain below one hundred million dollars, the authority to issue cer- 
tificates as herein provided shall be suspended.” The effect of the pro- 
posed amendment would be to vest in the Secretary of the Treasury dis- 
cretionary power as to the proportion of coin and bullion in the reserve, and 
it would be his duty to keep at all times sufficient coin in the fund to meet 
the demand. 


COINAGE FOR PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 


At the request of the Secretary of War, the purchases of bullion re- 
quired for the silver coinage of the Philippine Islands, authorized by the 
act of March 3, 1903, were made by the Director of the Mint, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. There were purchased from March 
26, 1903, to June 30, 1904, for this purpose 13,528,226.30 fine ounces of silver, 
costing $7,376,995.28. This bullion has been paid for by the government of 
the Philippine Islands. There were also received during the fiscal year at 
the San Francisco mint old silver coins withdrawn from circulation in the 
Philippine Islands, amounting to 2,560,237.68 fine ounces, for conversion 
into the new coinage. The total coinage for the Philippine Islands during 
the year was 12,552,629.80 pesos in silver and 663,843.77 pesos in nickel and 
bronze. The Treasury has been reimbursed for the cost of all this Philip- 
pine coinage. In addition to the foregoing, the mint at Philadelphia coined 
2,100,000 pieces in silver for Venezuela and 630,000 pieces in nickel for 
Costa Rica. 

DENVER MINT. 


The new mint building at Denver has been completed since the close 
of the fiscal year under review, and turned over to the Mint Service. The 
organization of the institution has been completed, as contemplated by the 
act of March 18, 1904, except that no coiner has been appointed. It is in- 
tended to begin coinage operations about July 1, 1905, and the equipment 
is now being installed. 

DEPOSITS, EARNINGS, AND GAINS. 


The original deposits of gold at the several mints and assay offices ag- 
gregated $177,753,384—the largest ever made in one year. The production 
of gold in the United States for the calendar year 1903 is estimated at $73,- 
591,700, and the industrial consumption at $29,063,551, of which $24,397,- 
962 was of new material. 

Including the seigniorage on silver dollars, subsidiary silver coin, and 
minor coin, the total earnings and gains of the Mint Service during the 
year exceeded the expenditures by $5,012,604. 
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LOANS AND CURRENCY. 


The amount of the interest-bearing debt outstanding July 1, 1903, was 
$914,541,410. The amount July 1, 1904, was $895,157,440, a reduction of $19,- 
383,970, obtained as follows: 

Five per cent bonds, loan of 1904, redeemed under 
authority of the circular of September 23, 1903 $14,712,450 
Five per cent bonds, loan of 1904, matured and ceased 
to bear interest under Department circular of No- 
og eh SSS eS es errr 4,672,600 
Four per cent refunding certificates redeemed in cash.. 110 
19,385,160 
Issue of 4 per cent bonds, funded loan of 1907, on ac- 
count of conversion of accrued interest on refund- 
ing certificates 


Net reduction 19,383,970 


The form of the debt was also changed during the fiscal year 1904 by 
the refunding of 3 per cent. bonds of 1908 and 4 per cent. bonds of 1907 
into 2 per cent. consols of 1930, as authorized by the act of March 14, 1900, 
and in pursuance of the circulars of March 26 and September 23, 1903. Par- 
ticulars of the operations under the circular of March 26 are given in the 
last annual report. They were discontinued July 31, 1903. The amounts 
refunded under the circular of September 23 up to December 31, 1903, when 
operations were discontinued, are shown in the following table: 

—— ee 
Amount refunded $4,337,600.00 $11,489,000.00 $15,826,600.00 
Interest saved on old bonds to maturity. 628,739.77 1,666,662.50 2,295,402.27 
Interest to be paid on new bonds to ma- 

CT GE GED BINED okcncncccsccccassccces 419,159.84 833,331.25 1.252,491,09 
Premium paid for old bonds ......... .... 147,319.66 700,760.31 848,079.97 
Premium received for new bonds......... 86,752.00 229,780.00 316,532.00 
Net profit 149,012.27 362,350.94 511,363.21 


The total amount of bonds refunded since March 14, 1900, under the 
circulars of March 14, 1900, and March 26 and September 23, 1903, is shown 
in the following recapitulation: 


Three per Four per Five per 
cent. cent. cent. Total. 


Amount refunded into two per cent. $119,260,000 $351,578,650 $72,071,300 | $542,909,250 
consols of 1930 
Interest saved on old bonds to maturity 27,283,662 89,852,710 13,050,355 130,186,727 
Interest to be paid on new bonds to 
maturity of old bonds 18,189,108 44,926,355 5,220,142 68,335,605 
Premium paid for old bonds 6,239,833 36,482,250 6,872,572 49,544,655 
Premium received for new bonds....... 407,606 1,531,778 1,939,384 
Net profit, 3,262,327 10,025,883 957,641 14,245,851 


All of the bonds so refunded were received at a valuation equivalent to 
their present worth, on the date of receipt for refunding, to realize an in- 
come of 24% per cent. per annum. The 2 per cent. consols of 1930 issued in 
lieu of the bonds surrendered were delivered at par for those refunded un- 
der the circular of March 14, 1900, and at a premium of 2 per cent. for those 
refunded under the circulars of March 26 and September 23, 1903. 

The interest-bearing debt of the United States outstanding November 1, 
1904, was $895,157,770. There were $531,246,440 in bonds held by the Treas- 
urer of the United States in trust for National banks as security for cir- 
culating notes and deposits, leaving $363,911,330 in the hands of other in- 
vestors. 

PuBLIC MONEYS. 


The monetary operations of the Government have been conducted through 
the Treasurer of the United States, 9 subtreasury officers, the treasury of 
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the Philippine Islands, the American Colonial Bank of Porto Rico, and 858 
National bank depositaries. The amount of public moneys held by the bank 
depositaries on June 30, 1904, including funds to the credit of the Treas- 
urer’s general account and United States disbursing officers, was $110,726,- 
253, a decrease since June 30, 1903, of $37,116,357. On June 30, 1904, there 
were 270 regular and 570 temporary depositaries; 158 were designated dur- 
ing the fiscal year and 18 discontinued. On November 1, 1904, the num- 
ber of depositaries was 835, and the amount of public moneys held by them 
was $114,558,481. 


REVENUES. 


Customs receipts for the fiscal year 1904 were $23,000,000 less than in 
the previous year. While there was a further reduction during the early 
months of the present fiscal year, these receipts are now increasing, and 
there is no reason to believe the revenues for the year from this source 
will be less than in 1904. The falling off in 1904 over that of the previous 
year was due more largely to abnormal conditions in 1903 than to de- 
pression in 1904. There was collected, for instance, in duties on iron and 
steel and manufactures thereof $17,000,000 during 1903, and only $9,000,000 
during the last fiscal year. This difference is accounted for by a demand 
for iron and steel products in excess of the capacity of American factories 
during the former year, which is not likely to be repeated. 

Three other causes contributed to the falling off of customs revenues 
in 1904. First, the abolition of the war tax on tea, which caused a loss of 
over $2,000,000; second, the abolition of the countervailing duty on sugar, 
which resulted in an estimated reduction of over $300,000; third, the re- 
ciprocity treaty with Cuba, which caused a loss to the customs revenues of 
the United States estimated at $5,375,000 on sugar and $2,215,000 on to- 
bacco. 

It is also worthy of note that there has been a constant increase in the 
relative proportion of free over dutiable goods. The total imports of mer- 
chandise during October, 1904, was a little over $92,000,000 as against a 
little less than $82,000,000 in the same month of the preceding year, but 
practically this entire increase was in free imports. During the first ten 
months of the present calendar year, free imports increased in round num- 
bers $29,000,000, while dutiable imports decreased $26,000,000. 

Internal-revenue receipts show a slight, though immaterial, increase in 
1904 over 1903. 

Miscellaneous receipts collected during the current fiscal year show an 
increase to date of over $3,000,000. This is more than accounted for, however, 
by the payments made by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company. 

The profit heretofore derived from silver coinage has become unim- 
portant. The seigniorage yielded over $9,000,000 in 1902, $6,000,000 in 1903, 
less than $5,000,000 in 1904, and during the current year it is not likely to 
exceed $2,000,000. 

From the foregoing review it is evident that the policy of public im- 
provements can not be enlarged upon without providing some measure for 
a corresponding increase in revenues. There is no opportunity apparent 
to this Department where greater economy in administrative departments 
can be practiced without injury to the public service, and economy which 
injures the public service is parsimony and not economy. For instance, 
the Government annually pays over $200,000 in rent within the District 
of Columbia, which is estimated to yield fully 8 per cent. gross on the value 
of the leased buildings and rooms. No wealthy private corporation would 
do its business in such cramped and inconvenient quarters. It is the opin- 
ion of this Department that a large sum could be profitably invested in pub- 
lic buildings within the District. When it is borne in mind that a million- 
dollar public building represents a million dollars collected almost entirely 
upon luxuries and articles of voluntary use, and expended in labor, the wis- 
dom of erecting enough buildings to furnish the space actually needed by 
the administrative departments is apparent. 
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CURRENCY. 

Our currency system, though somewhat complicated,- has been proved 
safe and reliable under every practical test. The exchange of gold for all 
forms of money issued or coined by the Government, on demand, authorized 
by act of Congress approved March 14, 1900, removes every suggestion of 
public distrust or doubt. The system has one recognized weakness, however; 
it is nonelastic. This criticism is sometimes answered by the statement 
that National banks possess the power to increase circulation at will. Actual 
experience demonstrates the insufficiency of this prerogative to correct the 
recognized evil. Banks are not likely to use their last $100,000 reserve in 
the purchase of Government bonds as a basis for an equal amount of cur- 
rency not available for reserve, but which increases to that extent their 
liabilities. On the contrary, banks sometimes retire their circulation and 
sell their bonds for the purpose of replenishing reserve and reducing liabili- 
ties. During the summer months of the current year, bank reserves in- 
creased and interest rates were correspondingly low, but this very plethora 
of money resulted in an increase of National bank circulation. When re- 
serve money is plenty, interest rates low, and the price of bonds normal, 
it is profitable for National banks to maintain circulation. 

Speaking of this nonelastic feature of our currency in my last annual 
report, I employed this language, which I am unable to improve: 


It does not respond to the varying needs of seasons, or of localities, or of 
changing conditions of business. This admitted defect should be remedied. 
But in remedying it no measure should be considered that will in anywise 
weaken that which is now stable, and no element should be injected that will 
cause distrust or doubt. Fortunately, at the present time no recipient of any 
of our several forms of money stops to examine its character. It is all 
known to be as good as gold, for the credit of the Government is pledged 
to maintain its parity with gold. No act should be passed authorizing the 
issuance of anything less safe and secure. 


BANK NOTES OF SMALL DENOMINATIONS. 


‘To meet a demand for paper money of small denominations, referred 
to elsewhere in this report, I recommend that National banks be permitted 
to issue a larger proportion of their authorized circulation in denomina- 
tions of five dollars, and that authority be given to issue one-eighth of the 
aggregate volume of gold certificates in denominations of ten dollars. 


Trust COMPANIES. 


Within the last few years trust companies have made a relatively much 
larger growth in all the large cities than National banks. There were twen- 
ty-seven trust companies and forty-nine National banks in New York city 
ten years ago. The same city now has forty-seven trust companies and only 
forty-one National banks. Ten years ago the aggregate capitalization of the 
New York city trust companies was $26,400,000, and of National banks $50,- 
700,000. Now the trust companies are capitalized at $54,900,000 and the Na- 
tional banks at $110,300,000, showing about the same relative increase. But 
the difference in the growth of deposits is marked. Trust companies in 
New York city held less than $260,000,000 ten years ago, and they now hold 
more than $875,000,000, while deposits in National banks have increased from 
more than $550,000,000 to a fraction less than $1,100,000,000. Thus, trust 
company deposits show an aggregate growth of $65,000,000 more than Na- 
tional bank deposits, and a growth of 240 per cent. as against 100 per cent. 
in National banks. 

In Chicago the number of trust companies has increased in ten years 
from eight to twelve, while the number of National banks has decreased 
from twenty-one to twelve. The capitalization of trust companies in Chicago 
in the same period has increased from $4,000,000 to $20,000,000, or 400 per 
cent., as against an increase of 25 per cent. in the capitalization of National 
banks. Deposits in these trust companies have increased from $15,000,000 
to $230,000,000 in ten years, and in National banks from $130,000,000 to 
$280,000.000, or an aggregate increase of $215,000,000 in trust companies as 
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igainst $150,000,000 in National banks, and an increase of 1,400 per cent in 
trust companies as against 115 per cent. in National banks. 

Other large cities exhibit similar conditions. Many trust companies hold 
commercial accounts and are regularly engaged in discounting paper, and 
they hold in the aggregate more than $2,000,000,000 in deposits. Few, if 
iny, of the States have any statutory requirement respecting reserve, and 
few of the companies are members of clearing houses. 

It is manifest from the foregoing data that these institutions in our 
great cities, helpful as they have been to American development and com- 
merce, unless conservatively managed, may become an element of danger 
to our financial system. They are already national in character, and several 
of them are of international influence. I suggest the propriety, therefore, 
of a law giving trust companies of large capitalization in large cities the 
privilege of incorporating under Federal law, with corresponding super- 
vision. If such right were extended, the more conservative would probably 
avail themselves thereof, and this would compel others to cultivate con- 
servatism. It would not be necessary to extend to them the distinctive 
prerogatives of National banks beyond the capacity of being designated 
financial agents of the Government, thereby justifying Federal jurisdic- 
tion; nor should they be brought into competition with commercial banks, 
but they should be required to keep an appropriate, though relatively small, 
reserve within their own vaults, lest in times of financial distress their 
large deposits with National banks increase rather than diminish the evils 
of financial panics. These great concerns, if properly and conservatively 
conducted, may prove of great and even unforeseen advantage to public as 
well as to private interests; and the best time to safeguard the country is 
when skies are clear. 


PANAMA BOonpns. 


I have heretofore called attention to the fact that the bonds already 
authorized for the construction of the proposed isthmian canal will not 
be available as security for National bank circulation at a less rate of taxa- 
tion than 1 per cent. per annum. The recommendation is repeated, there- 
fore, that future issues of Government bonds be made available as the basis 
of circulation on the same terms as the consols authorized by act of March 
14, 1900. 

ASSAY OFFICE AT NEw YORE. 


I repeat my recommendation of last year that the assay office at New 
York be sold and a new one erected in a more suitable location. The 
present site will bring enough to buy one more eligible and erect a more 
suitable building and have a respectable balance left to cover into the 
Treasury. The present building is inadequate in size and in every way in- 
convenient. 

LESLIE M. SHaw, Secretary of the Treasury. 

To the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


INSuRING BANK Deposits.—Of course it cannot be denied that the cost 
of this insurance, however small it may be, would fall on the sound banks, 
whose depositors are in no danger of loss through their failure. The com- 
pensation to the banks who really do the insuring is believed by the pro- 
poser to be in the freedom thus obtained from all apprehension in time of 
distress. That undoubtedly would be an advantage. It is a matter that 
deserves careful consideration. The point that will naturally occur to 
bankers is that the banks have no direct and only a very limited indirect 
control over the operations of each other. Except through some such agency 
as the clearing-house association they could not prevent the mismanage- 
ment against the effects of which they would insure depositors. It is at 
that point that the analogy with the note issues fails, for the notes are 
absolutely safe without any reference to the redemption fund required by 
law.—New York Times. 





THE VALUE OF AN INDEPENDENT EXAMINATION 
OF A BANK. 


[Address by G. F. Watt, Vice-President Baker-Vawter Company, of Chicago 
and New York, to the combined meeting of the Eastern Kansas, North- 
western Missouri, Southwestern Iowa and Southeastern Nebraska Bank- 
ers’ Association, at St. Joseph, Missouri, December 7, 1904.] 


__My purpose is to tell you what good auditing means, what it accomp- 
lishes and why it is a part of good banking—from your standpoint, not 
mine. 

One part of the system of every great corporation is the auditing of ac- 
counts. It is considered as necessary as the keeping of accounts, wherever 
a great business compels the use of good systems. Wherever accounts are 
kept, auditing is desirable. Wherever system is necessary, auditing is 
profitable. Wherever caution is practiced and accuracy is important, audit- 
ing is essential. 


CONFIDENCE THE BACKBONE OF BANKING. 


The backbone of banking is confidence. The growth of nearly every 
financial institution in this country can be traced to the fact that people 
had faith in it. This well-recognized fact leads banks to cultivate a feeling 
of security without which their operations could not be continued very 
long. Anything that will add to confidence in a financial institution is 
therefore a powerful lever for influencing business, and money spent to 
that end is well invested. 

An independent examination of a bank made by a reputable company 
of auditors will do more to inspire confidence in the public than any one 
thing the directors may do. 

A balance sheet is no proof whatever that the accounts are correct. The 
most ruinous errors need not throw the books out of balance, and inten- 
tional errors never do. 

On the correctness of accounts depends a vital part of the business. Oc- 
easional errors are costly. Habitual errors may make the important ac- 
counts in a bank entirely unreliable. 

Accuracy cannot be known to exist in accounts that are never checked 
over and proper proofs applied. 

A good accountant’s report shows the actual drift of the business. It 
distinguishes between apparent condition and real condition. It reveals 
false showings wherever they exist. It separates the actual assets from 
the fictitious. It makes a clear statement of resources and liabilities. It 
may only give proof to the opinions you already have, but it changes those 
opinions into knowledge. 

A large bank in the Middle West, recently liquidated, could have been 
saved and made prosperous had an independent examination been made 
periodically. The directors were not familiar with all of the transactions 
of the officers, and while there were no criminal acts discovered on the part 
of these officers, there were gross errors in judgment which an independent 
examination would have brought to light. 

The directors of another bank deemed it advisable to have an inde- 
pendent audit made because there had been unfavorable rumors regarding 
some of the officers of the institution. A certificate from the auditors, 
showing the soundness of the bank in every department, restored public 
confidence, with the result that the directors have ordered a semi-annual 
audit made, feeling that this will do more to retain the confidence of the 
people than any showing they may themselves make in a statement. 
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STATE AND GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 


The public are no longer satisfied with the fact that the Government 
makes periodical examinations of banks, and that the bank directors are 
supposed to do likewise. 

So far as National bank examinations are concerned, or those by State 
bank examiners, the public know little or nothing of them, and their reports 
are seldom, if ever, seen by the officers of the bank. The directors’ exam- 
inations, while proper and protective, will not carry weight in the sense 
that an unbiased and exhaustive search might be expected to influence 
opinion. 

All banks should open their books without reservation to skilled men, 
who may trace practically everything entered therein. 

The auditor’s report should be made public that the condition of the 
bank may be as well known to all who care to study it as to the officers 
themselves. 

A National bank examiner is not required to audit a bank’s accounts, 
except in so far as to cover the bank’s fulfillment of the various regulations 
of the National Bank Act. Therefore, when a defalcation is discovered 
that may have extended over a long period, during which a number of ex- 
aminations were made without detection, it cannot be charged to the care- 
lessness or neglect of the National bank examiner. 

While a few irregularities of this character are discovered by Govern- 
ment examiners, the large majority are brought to light through the care- 
lessness of the offender, who in time has grown bold by the success of his 
plan of manipulation. 

The directors cannot be expected to make a detailed audit of the bank’s 
affairs such as an independent expert would make, nor should they do so, 
any more than the directors of a mercantile corporation. Imagine the 
stockholders of a large corporation accepting the statement of the directors 
without the certificate of a reputable, independent auditor. 

Why do you bankers insist upon your customers having independent 


audits if not to satisfy yourselves of the accuracy and reliability of the 
statements of condition of their affairs? 

* The shareholders who have invested in the stock of your bank and the 
people who deposit their money in your institution have the right to and 
should be given a certificate of audit. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF ACCOUNTING. 


One of the greatest benefits to be derived from a thorough audit is the 
criticism of poor methods of accounting and the suggestions for improve- 
ment therein. 

There has been a tendency in the majority of banks to continue the use 
of obsolete methods that tend to hamper not only the administration of the 
routine, but retard a thorough examination. I will speak of the system 
possibilities later. 

From my experience, I am of the opinion that an absolutely complete 
check on all of the transactions of a bank is impracticable. By that I mean 
no corps of auditors can take charge of a bank and in a reasonable period 
of time honestly certify to the statement that every entry and every bal- 
ance in every account is absolutely correct. In order to do this, it would 
be necessary to constantly employ as large a force to check the daily rou- 
tine work as is required to do the work originally. A few banks now do 
this with a night force of auditing clerks, but the expense of such a plan 
could not be borne by the great majority of banks. 

With anything like a comprehensive system, however, we can prove the 
accuracy of the accounts and verify the correctness of the work and pre- 
pare a true statement of condition. An examination can be accomplished 
without interference with the daily operation, if the auditor and his assist: 
ants are experienced in their work. 

To insure the success of an independent examination, it is essential that 
none of the tellers or clerks know of the intended audit until the examiner 
appears and is put in charge. 
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It is not possible for me to outline to you a definite plan of procedure. 
No two institutions are operated exactly alike, nor are the physical condi- 
tions similar. The auditor will have to consider both in planning his ex- 
amination, and after taking charge of the cash will be guided by the ex- 
isting methods of operation as he proceeds with the work. 

Having a thorough knowledge of accounting, he will readily locate the 
weak points in the system, and attack them first. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of debit and credit are the same in all branches of accounting and 
where loosely or improperly applied, will be quickly discovered by the 
trained accountant. 

While it is not possible to scrutinize every item of detail, it is possible 
to trace and verify any account wherein fraudulent entries or errors may 
be suspected. 

Temptation comes to men through opportunity. The most effective curb 
on any kind of wrong-doing is possible publicity. A system which makes 
it possible for a man to steal and cover up his stealings is an injustice to 
both employer and employee. Circumstances have combined with oppor- 
tunity to lead many a naturally honest man to steal. Young men, espe- 
cially, have been tempted and destroyed by opportunity before experience 
had taught them the tremendous value of honesty. Old men, with lifetime 
reputations at stake, have been wrecked by opportunity. 

Auditing, with intelligent system suggestions, is at once proof of a 
man’s honesty and a preventive of dishonesty. It is therefore both good 
policy and good business. 

There are a score of ways in which men in charge of accounts may 
steal, yet keep their books in balance. Defalcations would never occur if 
the balance-sheet would show them. 

Extensive defalcations are usually committed by persons who thoroughly 
understand the books and the business, who so cleverly cover them up as to 
tax the skill of the auditor to the utmost. Nearly every bookkeeper is 
capable of hiding defalcations, if he chooses to, from the man who merely 
scans the balance-sheet. He may not do it. Perhaps not one man in a 
thousand is dishonest. But the lack of a checking system surrounds the 
bookkeeper with such temptations as few other men encounter. 

No banker can say that his employees are proof against the oppor- 
tunities that have ruined other men. Bank accounting and morality re- 
quire a checking system. 

Good auditing, with fearless criticism of the system, is an absolute 
check; both a preventive and a cure. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A SUCCESSFUL BANK EXAMINER. 


The successful bank examiner must be capable of detecting the slight- 
est indication of irregularity. 

He must be thoroughly posted on every detail of bank accounting and ap- 
preciate all safe methods. 

He must know the relation of each and every department to another 
that he may take advantage of the slightest clew to error or fraud. 

He must be familiar with all modern appliances for bank work to qual- 
ify in suggesting improvement of the system. He should be able to perfect 
all imperfect systems; save all waste labor and establish checks against 
errors. Be sure of his ability. 

He must be proof against influence and serve only those who employ 
him. Be sure of his integrity. 

He must of necessity learn most of the vital facts in your bank. Be sure 
of his secrecy. 

He is worse than no account if you cannot rely on his findings. Be 
sure of his accuracy. 

Engage some one who is responsible and has withstood all tests and 
investigatea all systems. A public accountant’s life study is system. He 
must know how to draft books to show the true situation of the business 
and how to arrange them so the least labor is required to keep them. A 
man who is a natural systematizer is a successful public accountant—he 
learns system from all men. In his work he checks over all the best sys- 
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tems in use. He not only thinks for himself, but his close contact with all 
the best and improved ideas of other men gives him exceptional advantages. 
A public accountant brings the result of all this experience to benefit the 
business Which employs him. He suggests the best and most suitable sys- 
tem and applies it to the business. He simplifies existing methods in a 
manner that will be found most productive of results with a minimum of 
expense. 

In banks these details are often left to the managing clerks, whose 
knowledge is confined to the merits of one system, and who have not the 
advantage of being able, by constant contact with other systems, to esti- 
mate comparative value, and adapt improvements and new features to their 
own system. 

Officers of a bank, engrossed with important financial affairs, cannot 
divert much time to the study of accounting methods, although it is their 
plain duty to see to it that the bank is equipped with the safest and best 
system. 

DEFECTS OF THE SELF-PrRoving LEDGER. 


Until recently it has been supposed by bankers that the so-called “self- 
proving” ledger was the best system of bookkeeping for individual accounts 
in a small bank. In the larger banks this system was crowded out some 
years ago. The term, “self-proving ledger,” is a misnomer, as no form 
can be devised which will produce an automatic check on the accuracy of the 
posting. 

The daily balancing feature of this system is the one that appeals to the 
bookkeeper, and for which many more important features have been sacri- 
ficed. 

There can be no expansion for an account. 

Alphabetical arrangement of accounts cannot be maintained. 

There is a great liability of posting to the wrong account and the proof 
of the book will not reveal such errors. 

Closed accounts cannot be eliminated. 

Every balance must be forwarded daily whether changed or not. 

Names must be frequently rewritten and accounts transferred to other 
pages, thus losing a continuous record of each account. n 

Officers desiring to review an account must trace through countless pages 
or have a statement drawn from the ledger. 

To obtain the one balance footing, the bookkeeper must make all other 
additions by cross footing, which, to say the least, is unnatural. 

Some of you may be using this system; if you are, I advise you to inves- 
tigate other systems. 

I hope none of my listeners are guilty of using the old method of journal- 
izing before posting to the individual ledger. 

I am sure the majority of you are still following the corner-stone method 
of balancing pass-books, as the depositors’ monthly statement system for 
banks is an improvement of quite recent adoption. It is, however, fast 
supplanting the pass-book evil, which you all know has been the bookkeepers’ 
nightmare. Furthermore, this statement system provides a daily audit, not 
only of the individual accounts but of each individual account separately. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE LOooSE-LEAF SYSTEM. 


With the advent of the adding-machine and loose-leaf systems, great 
strides have been made in the improvement of bank accounting, particularly 
along the line of providing safe, sure checks on the keeping of depositors’ 
accounts. 

Loose-leaf systems are used extensively by the Government, by National, 
State and Savings banks, trust companies, building and loan associations, 
municipalities and courts of law, as well as by the representative mercantile 
corporations, who could not carry on the immense volume of business with 
the old-style records. 

When originally introduced, the legality of loose-leaf accounting records 
was questioned by those long accustomed to the old methods. The courts 
have repeatedly held that loose-leaf records are binding and safe. The- 
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powerful bonding companies of the world do not hesitate to accept the bond 
of those using properly devised loose-leaf account books, and upon the open- 
ing of the World’s Fair National Bank, at St. Louis, the National bank ex- 
aminer approved the system devised and installed by my company, which 
was entirely loose-leaf—not a bound book being used in the bank. 

The advantages of a loose leaf ledger in a bank are: 

It is perpetual, because it dispenses with the frequent transfer of the 
accounts. Once opened, no further extra labor of the bookkeeper is required. 

All items of an account are kept together, no matter what length of time 
the account covers or how active it may be. Any officer of a bank can ex- 
amine the account of a depositor on a loose-leaf ledger much more readily 
than he can on a Boston or any other style. 

Live accounts only are retained in the current ledgers. All filled leaves 
and closed accounts are filed in the transfer ledger. 

Quick reference, the division of index leaves being distributed through 
the book admits of locating the account much more rapidly; no separate 
index of any kind is necessary. 

It saves time, posting and balancing, as only open accounts are dealt with 
and these are all properly arranged and their position is always the same. 

Arrangement of accounts is absolutely alphabetical, and there are no 
transfers from one position to another. 

No spacing is necessary. Each account is given a separate leaf. Active 
accounts, therefore, can have unlimited space and there is no estimating as to 
the amount ef space an account may consume; therefore, no lost space. 

Expansive; it admits of the insertion of new accounts from time to time 
as they are opened, in the proper place, without disturbing the others. 

Easily handled; as both sides of the leaf are used for the same account, a 
much smaller sized book is used. 

Facility; one person can work on a book containing 400 accounts, and 
if a bank has several thousand depositors, a number of binders can be had, 
so that they can be referred to by clerks without disturbing one another. 
The convenience of having a customer’s account all together saves consider- 
able of the bookkeeper’s time, as formerly he has had to look through many 
old ledgers and trace back an account of several pages of each ledger. 

Simplicity; a trial balance is more readily taken off, particularly so where 
an adding-machine is at hand. 

Its adaptability to all classes of banking has made it beyond question 
the leading ledger for commercial as well as Savings banks, as it will accom- 
modate any size or any change in volume of business that may be acquired. 

Economy; in every case it costs far less in the long run, less in material, 
less in time and less in labor. 





FRENCH FINANCIAL ConpITIons.—The striking feature of this year has been 
the extraordinary cheapness of money, a condition brought about by the is- 
sue of $77,200,000 of Russian five per cent. Treasury bonds in Paris in the 
spring, a large part of the proceeds having been left on deposit here to meet 
the coupons on the several issues as they fall due. This has produced a great 
abundance of money and has sent the rate of discount for bills on the open 
market as low as one to 1\% per cent. per annum. 

The payment of $39,758,000 by the United States Government for the 
Panama Canal has also contributed toward the cheapening of money, besides 
having an influence on the dollar rate, which stood at the gold point, say 
about 5.155 during May and the beginning of June, the period during which 
the above payment was effected. 

There has been no change in the form of money in France. The nickel 
piece of twenty centimes (five cents) issued in 1903 was found to cause 
trouble by being mistaken for a franc piece, and no more will be stuck in 
the same form. The new twenty-five centime piece in nickel is not entirely 
round, but contains twenty-two facets. 

The five franc piece in gold is becoming more rare, and a small premium 
is now offered by certain collectors for perfect specimens of these coins.—JOHN 
K. Gowpy, Consul-General, Paris. 





‘HE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


A bank, conservative and at the same time progressive, is the kind of a 
financial institution that business demands to-day; one that has always in 
view the fact that its primal consideration should be the safeguarding of 
the interests of its depositors, but which realizes that it likewise owes its 
stockholders a duty—that of returning them a just compensation for the 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 


money they have put into the enterprise. A bank that works with these 
two principles constantly in view, balancing one against the other, and 
striving always to maintain the fine commercial equilibrium, is the one 
destined to stand the test of time and attain a place at the fore of com- 
mercial and financial circles. In other words, it is the ideal bank. 

One of the best examples of a bank of this type to be found anywhere 
is furnished by The Commercial National Bank of Houston. It has always 
been known as a wide-awake, progressive, commercial bank, and yet its 
solidity would never, for one instant, be questioned by anyone who knows 
the least thing of its record and its methods of transacting business. 

The Commercial National began business July 1, 1886, with a capital of 
$200,000.00, and since its very inception it has been a healthy, growing, 
and a paying institution. On October 1, 1902, the capital was increased 


~ 
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to $300,000.00, and since that time the march onward and upward has not 
slackened. It pays a quarterly dividend of three per cent., making a total 
of twelve per cent. during the year; and, in addition to this, has accumu- 
lated surplus and undivided profits of nearly half a million dollars. 

That the investment has been profitable to the original stockholders 
needs not be added, but this is forcibly impressed when it is pointed out 
that those who got in on the ground floor have received in dividends one 
and one-half times the money they put into the institution, and, in addi- 
tion, have seen their stock appreciate in value until now it is quoted at 
$325.00 per share. What better investment could a conservative business 
man desire? 


President Commercial National Bank, Houston, Texas. 


During recent years the growth of the bank has been especially rapid 
Its modern methods and its facilities for transacting business have worn 
public favor, as is shown in the rapid increase of its deposit column. The 
last official report to the Comptroller of the Currency, dated November 10 
1904, shows deposits of $3,432,850.00; its surplus and profits at that dat 
being $480,550.00, with total resources of $4,513,400.00. 

As its President and controlling spirit, the Commercial is exceeding] 
fortunate in having Mr. W. B. Chew. Mr. Chew was one of the origin: 
directors, and in 1889 was made Vice-President. In 1891 he was elevate 
to the position of President, which position he has filled continuously sinc 
Mr. Chew takes an active part in the management, and is regarded as on 
of the best financiers in the South. He has other large interests in Hou: 
ton, and is one of its most conservatively progressive citizens. 

Mr. F. B. Gray, the Cashier, prior to his connection with the Con 
mercial National, was for nearly six years National Bank Examiner, cove: 
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COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, Houston, TEXAS. 


View of the Interior. 





COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, HousTON, TEXAS. 
Glimpse of the Cashier’s Office. 
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ing the territory embraced by Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Indian Territory. In June, 1902, he was called to assume the Cashiership 
of the Commercial, and his experience, together with his wide acquaintance 
among bankers of the Southwest, has been invaluable to him in the per- 
formance of the duties devolving upon him in his responsible position 

The other officers of the bank are: Jas. A. Baker, Jr., and J. S. Rice, 
Vice-Presidents, and Geo. L. Price and W. E. Hertford, Assistant Cashiers. 

The directory of the bank is composed of some of the most successful 
business men of Southern Texas, who lend the bank much valuable aid. 
Following is a list of the board: E. W. Sewall, W. M. Rice, Dr. S. C. Red, 
J. V. Neuhaus, Thornwell Fay, J. S. Rice, Jas. A. Baker, Jr... W. B. Chew, 
R. S. Lovett, Jno. M. Dorrance and C. H. Markham. 

A striking evidence of the bank’s progress is to be found in its new 
home, of which it has but recently taken possession. It is a fine modern 
office building, representing an expenditure of nearly $350,000.00. The 
bank occupies the larger portion of the ground floor, with storage vaults 
in the basement, the upper stories being entirely filled with a fine class 
of office tenants. 

The management and shareholders of this worthy institution are to be 


congratulated. 


FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK. 


Reference has been frequently made in these pages of late to the remark- 
able growth in the production of commodities in the South. In all the 
varied activities that make up a country’s wealth the South is showing a 
degree of enterprise that is adding rapidly to the prosperity of that section 
of the United States. Texas, with her vast area and large and increasing 
population, is not only sharing in this prosperity, but is strongly contesting 
for the leadership. 

This development is not speculative, but is steady in character and based 
upon the surest foundations. The banks of Texas—the most of them oper 
ating under the National system—are adding substantially to their earnings 
and are generally taking advantage of this favorable opportunity of 
strengthening their surplus. This is notably true of the Forth Worth Na 
tional, which has $300,000 capital and $360,000 surplus and profits. 

This bank was organized in 1874 as a private bank by Thomas A. Tid 
ball, K. M. Van Zandt, J. P. Smith and J. J. Jarvis, under the style of the 
“Tidball, Van Zandt & Co. Bank,” continuing to do business as a privat 
bank until January, 1884, when it was merged into the present institution— 
the Forth Worth National Bank—with the following officers: President, K 
M. Van Zandt; Vice-President, Thomas A. Tidball; Cashier, Noah Harding 
Since becoming a National bank the only change made in the officers ha 
been in the office of Vice-President, R. L. Ellison having succeeded Mr 
Tidball. The Assistant Cashier, L. C. Hutchins, was with the old firm o 
Tidball, Van Zandt & Co. from 1877. 

The Fort Worth National Bank is now in the second term of its charter 
having completed the first twenty years December 31, 1903. 

An illustration of the building of the Fort Worth National is show: 
on another page. It is a seven-story modern fire-proof structure. The foun 
dation is of vitrified brick, built up from solid rock. Steel construction wa 
used on the interior, and the exterior of stone for the first two stories an 
pressed brick for the others. All corridors and halls have ceramic til 
floors, and white Georgia marble wainscot, about four feet high, wit 
Florentine glass up to the ceiling, making the halls and rooms particular! 
light. Stairs are of steel, with ornamental cast iron balustrades, mahogan 
hand-rails, and Georgia marble steps. The main entrance hall has marb! 
walls, about twelve feet high, with vaulted ornamental ceiling. The ban] 
ing room has marble mosaic floor, marble wainscot, marble columns, an 
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rich arched and paneled ceiling with plastic roof, ornamented beams and 
panels. The woodwork tor finish and doors in banking room, all halls and 
lavatories are of mahogany, and for all offices are of rich golden oak. 

There are two modern type electric elevators, and also a first-class power 

unt consisting of duplicate boilers, engines and generators. 

The artesian well in the basement furnishes ample supply of water 
»hroughout the building, and all offices and lavatories on each floor are 
‘urnished with both hot and cold water. There is also a handsome marble 
jrinking fountain on each floor, furnishing ice water at all times through 
a circulating system, from the basement. 
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Fort WORTH NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 


The banking room is a model in design and richness, as well as conveni- 
ence. The fixtures are of white pencil-veined Italian marble, with Alps 
green base and cap, and mahogany cornice and screen, filled in with rich 
design of solid bronze grille, finished in brass. 

The vaults are of white marble, capped with a rich plaster cornice. The 
burglar doors are finished in bronze, with nickel trimmings. The cash 
vault and safety deposit vault are lined with chrome steel. 

There are provisions for telephones, and telegraph calls, in all offices, 
and inter-communicating telephone system, connecting all floors with 
engineer’s room in basement, and also electric fans and lights. There is 
also a U. S. mail chute to all floors. 

The deposits of the Fort Worth National have been growing steadily 
and at a gratifying rate. They now amount to about $2,500,000. 
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In the effort of modern business to keep pace with the telegraph, the 
telephone, the sixty-mile-an-hour flyer and the ocean-greyhound, every time 
saving method must be used. Inventors and students have not neglected 
the bankers when bringing out their inventions and time-saving contri 
vances, neither has the progressive banker: neglected nor disregarded the 
inventor and student. For proof of this go to any well conducted bank an 
see the various machines and record-keeping devices in use. 

The result of the use of the new appliances is that the bank officer i: 
not overwhelmed with details, as he would be otherwise. A visit to the 
large banks in any of the banking centers will surprise many a banker o1 
business man. The time an officer of a modern bank will willingly give to a 
visitor to talk with him, show him the bank, or explain its workings, would 
surprise many. 

But that is the way many of those who have a large line of deposits, anc 
necessarily much work to do, treat their visitors. I know where an officer o 
a large New York banking house gave the whole of a Saturday morning 
to the representative of a much smaller institution who had called to inquir« 
about some of the methods of work. This is only one of the many similar 
cases. It may be asked how they can afford to give so much time, and you 
may then answer by saying that they have so many officers that some oi 
them have nothing to do and are glad to spend their time that way. Ther: 
may be cases of that kind, but they are few. The true reason is that they 
employ every practicable method to save time and labor, and every devic« 
for keeping records in a concise and convenient form, so that many steps 
many searches, many anxious thoughts and many trips for inquiry ar 
made unnecessary each day and the time can be given to other matters. 

Among the foremost of the time and labor-saving devices is the “card 
system” for records of various kinds. These cards seem to have come int 
the business world to stay. The loose-leaf system has taken their plac: 
in some ways, but it is not likely to do so in others. The cards have 
many advantages, some of which are convenience, elimination of useless 
or dead matter, and compactness. 

In making these suggestions—and they are only suggestions, for none o! 
the forms presented are in actual use—it is believed they will be appreciate: 
by many who have no time to work out forms for the various uses. Som: 
will not appreciate them, because they prefer to cling to the old method o! 
keeping all records in books in the “good old way” that many bankers hav: 
discarded. 

The old ways of keeping records were either incomplete or almost inacces 
sible and deficient in details and results. But the new ways in use ar‘ 
easy of access and complete, so much so that a man can get more pleasur: 
and satisfaction out of his work, and much more time for thought, stud) 
and vacation. 

In an article published in the April, 1904, MAGAzINE a set of cards wer 
shown tor signatures and stop-payment orders. These were to be kept i! 
the paying-teller’s department, but the information they are to hold is suc! 
that it ought to be kept in some form convenient for the officers to refer t 
when wanted. There are not many officers who can carry the details ¢ 
all the accounts in their memory, and even if they could it would be unwis 
to so tax the mind. 

‘here were four cards in that set for signatures—one for banks, one fo 
individuals, one for firms and another for corporations or trust companie: 
But for the officers’ department one form of card would be sufficient for th’ 
information on the four. The one shown in Card I. will answer for th 
purpose. When a card has been signed by the party opening the accoun 
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OFFICERS Memo. 


Name Rm w On a Date_’ {sos 


Address 333 GSarar Jo*® Ar. 


Business IB 2chon _ Secount opened. 
1/3 fos 
Members of firm or officers 
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Introduced by Sd, &. pee ee 


CARD LI. 


it is headed and then filed in the cabinet at the teller’s department, but 
before turning it over to that department one of these cards should be filled 
out and filed in the same order as in the teller’s cabinet, but the cabinet 
for these should be either in the officers’ room or in a place where it would 
be convenient. This card should not only give the information on the 
signature card, but more, as the officers would need more. The illustration 
given shows the memorandum from an individual card. It tells his specialty 
in building, that he will keep a good account and at times need short- 
time loans. 

In tne case of a firm the card should give the names of all the members 
and, if possible, the amount of capital each has invested, besides other 
information that will suggest itself, or come unsought but be worthy of 
noting. If a corporation all the officers should be noted, although only 
one or two sign the checks; also the capital and other information. 

In the article referred to there was also an introduction card to be used 
by stockholders, depositors and friends in introducing parties to open an 
account with the bank. If this method or any similar one is used a record 
should be kept of those introduced by the various friends who are interested 
enough to recommend the bank. For the purpose of keeping such a record 
Card II. is suggested as it gives a simple and clear method. If you 
should desire to keep the names of those who are introduced for the pur- 
pose, but have not yet opened the account, it can be done on this space 
and leave the date space open, but it can be done better on the “desirables” 
card, shown next. Addresses can be written following the names, if desired. 

If the friends of the bank know that such a record is being kept they 
will, very probably, show more interest in getting new business for the bank. 
They will be somewhat anxious to have their card filled up and be careful 
whom they recommend. It is not wise either to depend too much on friends 
to bring the new business, or entirely to neglect this source of help, and 
when it does come some record should be made of it, and this is a good way 
to keep it. 

Part of the daily work of the banker is to be on the lookout for new 
accounts, for by these the bank is helped to grow, the better the account so 
much the better for the bank. It is not simply the accounts that are wanted, 
but the ones that keep good balances; for too many keep accounts with 
banks and do not keep enough balance to pay for the work and stationery the 
account requires. 

The work of getting new accounts is sometimes given into the hands of 
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one or more certain officers, but most banks are not large enough to hav 
special officers for this purpose, so the Cashier, President, directors an: 
clerks do what they can. 

Some system should always be used in the effort to get new business, ani 
it should be a system that would show both the procedure and the results 
It is not wise to have a system that is spasmodic in its endeavors, nor on: 
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that if no encouragement were received at the first approach the man wou! 
be dropped as if he were not wanted, or as if the firm had failed, or th: 
bank had gone out of business. Such treatment does the bank no good ar 
is certainly not appreciated by the other party. The effort to get busine:. 
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should be manly, earnest, persistent and honorable, and withal systematic. 

To have it systematic some method of procedure should be adopted. I 
will suggest one. For the purpose of having a distinguishing name, those 
whose accounts are wanted will be called “desirables.” To keep their case 
before you and to know what has been done to get the business the use 
of the card called “desirables’” (Card III.) is suggested. This gives a 
record of the person, firm or corporation whose account is desired, with 
places to give dates on which anything has been done to secure the account, 
also place for remarks, where can be stated the progress and the result of 
the effort. See how it is worked out on the illustrated card. It is expected 
that the bank, like a business house that makes special effort to secure 
new business, has printed matter that will set forth the advantages of the 
bank and its special departments. These should be gotten up in attractive 
style with impressive reading matter. 

A call on a desirable need not be with the outspoken purpose of getting 
the account, but in a way that will stir up interest in the party for the bank. 
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A letter might follow the visit calling attention to one feature of the bank 
that would appeal to him. Every letter sent to a desirable should be personal 
—not a circular form nor “syndicate” matter—if good results are expected. 
‘this may require more work and expense, but it is better to give more work 
and have more expense if good results follow, than to give only little work 
and small expense, with meagre results. 

The printed matter to be used would be statements, folders, booklets, 
cards and anything else in this line that is brief, pointed and attractive, 

Many business houses send their drafts and notes for collection direct 
to a bank in the town or city where they are payable. This custom is 
growing and has the advantage to the sending party that the returns are 
more prompt than they usually are if deposited with their bank, because so 
many items given to the banks go through one or two, sometimes more, 
banks before reaching the place payable. This, on the part of the bank, is 
usually to save exchange, and in this they cannot be blamed if they do not 
charge their customers for the items handled. 

But these drafts and notes are at times a source of trouble and ex- 
pense to the banks, so much so that some banks refuse to receive them 
unless they come through a bank. 

Very often the banks do not keep a record of transactions with each 
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sender to know whether it pays them or not. But such a record can be kept 
very easily on a form like Card IV. This card is not to take the place of the 
draft or register or tickler, but to be asupplement to them for ready reference, 
and by which it can easily be told whether the bank is losing or making by 
handling the drafts and notes from the various houses. In the case illus- 
trated on this card it will be seen, by adding the cost column and the ex- 
change, that the bank has profited to the extent of $4.43. The charges 
in the cost column include postage and car fares; those in the exchange 
column are the amounts deducted when remittances are made. The other 
columns show date items were received, number of items, and the number o! 
those paid and returned. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE Stock LEDGER. 


The stock ledger in a bank is a very important book, but after a boo! 
has been in use some years and many transfers have been made it become 
quite a mixed up book in the matter of order of the accounts. No mai 
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can tell three or five years in advance how many with names beginning 
with A, B or C will buy stock of the bank during that time, so it is impossible 
for him to tell just how many places will be needed for each letter. The 
card system or the loose-leaf system makes such a forecast entirely unneces 
sary, for no matter how many or how few there may be they can always 
be placed in their proper alphabetic order. 

The illustration of Card V. has been designed to take the place of 
the bound stock ledger, but it does more than take its place and does better 
than the old style ledger could possibly do. It serves a better purpose in 
that it contains far more information in a much better form. It gives th 
credit and debit of the number of shares transferred to or from each holder, 
and the balance in his name with the amount of dividend payable on hi: 
holdings at the rate paid at the time of balance. On the credit side the cer- 
tificate number on the line is the number of the certificate issued in his 
name, while the number above in smaller figures shows the number of the 
certificate on which the transfer was made. 

On the debtor side of the certificate number on the line is the number of 
the certificate issued for what he sold, and the smaller figures above show thc 
certificate with which he parted. From these numbers the names, if wanted, 
can easily be found on the stubs of the certificate book. 
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Another interesting feature of this card is the place for the price paid 
or received for stock. This information may not be needed, but it will 
often be found to answer questions that arise in regard to the price of the 
stock at certain times or on special occasions. But that is not all, for the 
back of the card can be used for a good purpose. If your dividends are 
payable on demand the back of the card can be used for record of the pay- 
ment, giving date, amount and signature of the one who collects it. If 
checks are mailed the card gives the name and address, as well as number 
of shares and amount of dividend. This card is more complete than any 
ordinary stock-ledger could be. 


REcoRD FOR CHECK Books. 


Just one more suggestion, and this one a record for check books. Check 
books are a very essentiai part of our American system of commercial bank- 
ing. They are usually furnished to the depositors without charge by the 
bank, but some depositors have their own checks printed for which they bear 
the expense, and sometimes they have the bank get up a special check for 
them at the bank’s expense. 

It is quite usual for depositors to send an order to the bank to have a 
check book made like the former one, without stating what kind they use— 
they suppose the bank officials know. Sometimes they do know and some- 
times they do not, and then have to look it up. Some banks require a 
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check from the check book in use to be sent with the order, but a bank with 
modern appliances would not require it. Record can and should be kept of 
all check books issued to depositors, and for this purpose Card VI. has 
been prepared. 

This card gives place for style of book, numberings for each book, date 
ordered and date delivered. Almost every bank issues check books, of 
different style and size, and each bank knows its various books by some 
distinctive name or number. In the case here illustrated the style of the 
book is A 4, and the imprint placed on the checks is known by number 750; 
and it could be referred to without any trouble, because a blank check with 
that number would be kept at the bank and at the printing office under 
this number. This style was used for the first three books, then a special 
style was ordered with checks especially gotten up for them, giving a 
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personality to them. It is known as No. 635, and under this number would 
be found details of the check and a copy of it. 

This method will save the bank trouble when a check book is ordered, 
for the Cashier, or the one who takes the order, simply has to refer to the 
ecard in the card index drawer and from it get the number of style and 
imprint and the next numberings to be placed on the checks, send the 
same to the printer, and mark on the card the date ordered. Then when 
the book is completed and delivered, mark date of delivery. 

With this method, when you get a postal, as you sometimes do, saying, 
“Make us a new check book,” and signed by a depositor, it will be a very 
easy matter to order it. If it is a ’phone order the result will be the 
same. 

Then, too, this method will show you exactly how many check books 
each account uses in a year, and by that you can tell what expense the ac- 
count is to you in this way. C. W. REIHL. 





CANADIAN Savines Deposits.—The following letter from D. M. Stewart, 
General Manager of the Soverign Bank of Canada, recently appeared in the 
“New York Sun”: 

“The Department of Commerce and Labor at Washington, through its 
Bureau of Statistics, has just published a statement regarding savings de- 
posits in different countries which, so far as Canada is concerned, is very 
misleading. The figures given for Canada are as follows: 

Number of depositors 213,638 
Total deposits $60,771,128.00 
Average deposit 289.14 
Amount per inhabitant 10.99 

In the first place no date is given, but as a matter of fact the above figures 

should be dated June 30, 1903. Comparatively few Canadians deposit their 


money in the post office or Government savings banks, and therefore the 
figures quoted do not reveal different degrees of what might be termed the 
‘saving capacity’ of the people of this country. The Canadian banking sys- 
tem is so thoroughly developed and understood that the people place the 
great bulk of their savings in the chartered banks, as will be seen from 
the following figures, which are taken from the Government report of Oct. 
31, 1904, and are therefore absolutely correct: 


Savings deposits in chartered banks $315,323,000 
Post office Savings banks -.-- 45,287,000 
Government Savings banks 16,634,000 
Special Savings banks (under Government supervision) 23,542,000 


$400,786,000 


Besides the foregoing, there are other savings institutions whose de- 
posits aggregate over $20,000,000, so that the total of what may be called 
the legitimate savings of the people of Canada amounts to not less than 
$420,000,000, instead of $60,000,000, as quoted by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

The post office and Government savings banks are the only institutions 
that publish the number of their depositors, so that it is impossible to as- 
certain definitely the average deposit. I can, however, speak for one of the 
chartered banks (the Sovereign Bank of Canada) of which I am General 
Manager, and this institution has over $5,000,000 of savings deposits di- 
vided among some 24,000 depositors, or about $209 per head. If this is any 
criterion, the savings depositors in all the chartered banks of Canada would 
exceed 1,000,000 in number. I think I am on the safe side when I say 
that we have at least 1,500,000 savings depositors in Canada, instead of 
213,000 odd for which the Department of Commerce and Labor gives us 
credit. 

Taking only the figures above quoted from the official returns of Oct. °1 
($400,786,000), we find that the amount per inhabitant in Canada is $72.87 
instead of $10.99, the figures given by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor.” 





REVIEW OF CANADIAN BANKING, COMMERCE AND 
MANUFACTURES. 


The most important event of the past three months in the Canadian com- 
mercial world has been the holding of the general Parliamentary elections, 
on November 3, resulting in the return to power of the Liberal Government 
led by Sir Wilfrid Laurier with a majority of seventy members—the largest 
majority ever secured by a Liberal Government in Canada. 

The endorsation of the former Administration, as well as preventing any 
possible trade reverses which might arise through a radical change in the 
tariff policy of the Dominion, has given a great impetus, especially to those 
industries which will benefit from the construction of the new Transconti- 
nental Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 

This enterprise, which was the chief issue in the recent campaign, will 
immediately be undertaken by the Government, and in its construction and 
the increasing Western trade which will undoubtedly follow, will materially 
benefit the general trade of Canada during the next four years. 

This, however, is only one factor in the situation. Conditions, generally 
speaking, are particularly bright. That this is realized beyond the borders of 
Canada is evidenced by the large influx of capital from both the United States 
and Great Britain, covering investments in manufacturing and other indus- 
tries, and in many cases taking advantage of the splendid water power avail- 
able for the development of the country’s resources. 


GENERAL CONDITION OF BUSINESS. 


A few months ago many people in Canada were a little dubious as to 
the financial and commercial outlook in this country. The crash in the 
stock market and the check to trade across the line were regarded with 
something of anxiety; people of conservative tendency assumed a cautious 
attitude. 

Gradually, however, the outlook brightened. The harvest, on the whole, 
proved an excellent one in the United States, and a pretty good one in Can- 
ada. The Western Canada wheat crop is estimated to be worth $10,000,000 
more to the farmer than that harvested last year. The period of depression, 
sometime ago regarded as possible, has not made its appearance; the old 
confidence in the future has again developed, and the general business of 
the whole country seems to be going forward with a good swing. 

One proof of the upward tendency referred to is the immensity of cur- 
rent bank exchanges. November bank clearings in Toronto exceeded those 
for the same month last year by $24,000,000. Montreal reports an increase 
of $19,000,000 and Winnipeg a growth of $7,000,000 for the same month. In 
fact, in the matter of the volume of bank business in Toronto, the Novem- 
ber just past holds the record for all previous months, and the year which 
closed on December 31, can boast by far the heaviest returns in the 
history of the Toronto Clearing-House. This is the more satisfactory when 
it is remembered that owing to the snow blockade of the early portion of 
the year, the general trade of the country was almost paralyzed for two or 
three months. This year’s fine aggregate is due not to unhealthy gambling 
on the Stock Exchange as in 1902, but to legitimate financial and com- 
mercial extension. An idea of the remarkable development in this respect 
during the past few years may be gained from the following statement of 
the total bank clearings at Toronto from 1897 to 1904: 


$371,456,867 
$437,661,654 
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The joint note circulation of Canadian banks has recently very nearly 
approached the legal limit therefor. The business of the country has ap- 
parently pretty well taxed the combined resources of these institutions. The 
cutting down of call loans both here and abroad, and the recall to Canada 
of many millions of dollars formerly employed in the United States con- 
stitute further conclusive evidence of the expansion of business in th 
Dominion. 

The steadily increased earnings of two of our great national railways 
are indicative of commercial progress. Although the Grand Trunk has 
continued to report decreased revenue, the traffic receipts of both the C. P. R 
and the Canadian Northern persist in growing larger. This is a cheering 
consideration, despite the circumstance that the significance of such in 
creases is lessened by the fact that each railway has now a larger mileag 
to earn profits upon that it had formerly. Again shareholders in both th: 
Canadian Pacific and’ Grand Trunk have reason for satisfaction in consider 
ing that we are approaching a period when earnings will compare with ; 
series of very poor exhibits. Owing to the inclement weather prevailing 
during the early portion of 1904, the receipts of the Canadian Pacific an‘ 
the Grand Trunk for January. February, and March fell $624,000 and $1,- 
265,000 respectively short of the returns for the corresponding season of 190° 


PuBLic REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 


The revenue for the first four months of the current fiscal year, ter 
minating October 31, was less than for the same period of the previous year, 
amounting to $23,513,263. 

The expenditures, both the ordinary and capital, show an increase. The 
surplus of ordinary revenue over ordinary expenditure was $10,060,318. Over 
all expenditures combined the surplus was a little over $7,000,000. The re 
ceipts in detail were: 

1903. 1904. 
Customs 173 $14,372,385 
Excise 305,284 4,130,740 
Post office ,350, 1,400,000 


ee i ie cn sea ences oe ee a pee 2,768,515 2,762,960 
Miscellaneous 893,741 847,176 


$23,735,715 $23,513,268 


The ordinary expenditure for the four months was $13,452,945 as com 
pared with $9,227,919 for the same period of the previous year. The capital 
expenditure totaled $2,943,054, as against $1,226,763. 


PROSPECTIVE REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


There are many evidences in Canada of a growing desire on the part 
of Canadians to protect home industries, and it is confidently expected that, 
while the general policy of the Government has been approved, they will 
proceed in the near future with a general revision of the tariff which was 
foreshadowed in the last budget speech of the Minister of Finance, and 
referred to throughout the recent compaign. There is no question as to 
the tendency of the changes. Provision will be made to continue the British 
preference, and there will undoubtedly be a general increase in the duties 
on “foreign” importations. The new tariff will consist of three schedules— 
a minimum, a general, and a maximum tariff, looking to an increased de- 
velopment of home industries, and the purchase of a much larger quantity 
of surplus requirements from British, rather than from foreign sources. 

The complicated fiscal device—The ‘Anti-Dumping Law”— to prevent 
manufactured articles from being imported into Canada at undervaluations, 
seems to have the virtue of inclining manufactories in the United States 
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to establish branches in Canada instead of sending in their goods. The 
utting of prices for Canadian buyers can no longer be practiced success- 
fully, and in order to keep the Canadian market several firms are already 
establishing branches on this side of the line. These will not likely be 
isolated instances, for the practice of undervaluation has been notorious 
and widespread. 

There are complaints from British manufacturers against the compli- 
cations of the process of certification of goods intended to pass the Ca- 
nadian customs. It is unfortunate that such a process has been forced on 
this country, but there seems to be no help for it, since there has been no 
general tariff revision. 

CANADIAN TRADE. 


The farmers of Canada received about $5,750,000 less for their dairy 
produce this year than in 1903, largely owing to the low price of cheese, 
according to statistics compiled upon the close of the season’s shipping. So 
far as value received was concerned it was the poorest year since 1896. The 
number of boxes shipped was 2,114,639, as compared with 2,395,932 for the 
preceding year, and the average price per box was $6.90, compared with $9 
for the previous year. This figure makes the total value $14,379,545 against 
$21,563,388 a year ago. The butter business was more satisfactory, being 
490,300 packages at an average of $12.90 per package, compared with 338,277 
packages at an average of $14.20 last year. The total value was $6,324,000 
compared with $4,803,000. 

The following table will show how the exports for the first three months 
of the present fiscal year compare with those of the corresponding months 
of previous years: 


35,373,730 
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We find that the exports from the mine, the forest, animal produce, and 
agricultural products, decreased, while those from the fisheries, manufactures, 
miscellaneous, and coin and bullion slightly increased. The total for the 
three months of the current year was made up as follows: 

Ee ee eee ee ae eee ee 
SN ad inca Whack i: Wa CAO a ee a We aes a AES 2,905,941 
The forest 11,126,028 
BEES DUGG. occ ccdeecceseccssccscsstivorssecvvsccscces SRR 
WI 60:6.6.65.0:0 40K OTK CRA RK OKESGO KR CHOOEES 8,258,717 
Manufactures 5,727,443 
Miscellaneous 135,615 
Coin and bullion 427,409 
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Out of this sum $35,707,485 was for exports to the British Empire, and 
the balance, $23,242,051, to foreign countries, of which the United States took 
$20,408,981, as against $21,059,361 in 1902, and $21,534,740 in 1903. 

For the same three months the imports amounted to $65,585,665, as against 
$66,895,837 in 1903 and $51,505,768 in 1902. These imports were taken from 
the British Empire to the amount of $18,279,053, and from foreign countries 
to the amount of $47,306,612 of which the United States supplied $40,021,784. 

The imports for these three months were made up as follows: 


NN NII 5g ia ta tears isi ani idl ww -w eia RIOOTACk $38,408,683 
NEY © SR otc oc aren wid ev eleuaud ele a! Ora ag Wma nce SS Ce eee We 23,248,938 
Coin and bullion 3.928,044 


$65,585,665 


TRADE BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA AND GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


A comparison of the Canadian figures of imports for consumption for 
the early years, beginning with 1873, with those of more recent years, shows 
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that the importance of the mother country as a purveyor of goods to the 
Dominion has considerably decreased. In 1873 the share of the United 
Kingdom in the total import trade of the Dominion exceeded 54 per cent.; 
in 1883 it was 42.3 per cent. In 1893 this share had fallen to 35.5 per cent., 
and in 1897 to 26.4 per cent. The preferential tariff legislation since 1897 
in favor of the United Kingdom was followed by a considerable increase in 
imports from that country, the import figures for 1903 being more than 
double those for 1897. During that period the total imports increased at a 
greater rate, so that for 1903 the relative share of the United Kingdom in 
the total import trade of the Dominion had increased to 25.2 per cent. 

The export trade of the Dominion with the United Kingdom shows a 
different development. Since 1873 there has been an absolute growth of 
exports to the mother country from $38,743,848 to $131,202,321 or 238.6 
per cent. In 1873 43.2 per cent. of the total exports were to the mother 
country; this share was 52.1 per cent. in 1880, 56.1 per cent. in 1900, and 
58.1 per cent. in 1903. 

The trade with the United States for the same period shows an even 
larger growth. It should be noted that, as in the case of the United King- 
dom, the development has not equally affected both the import and export 
trade with the two countries, but as distinct from the trade with the United 
Kingdom the trade with the United States shows large gains on the expori 
side. The increase between the years 1873 and 1903 of the imports into 
Canada from the United States, from $47,735,678 to $137,605,195, amounts 
to over 188 per cent., while the exports for the same years show an increase 
from $42,072,526 to only $71,783,924, or 70.6 per cent. Of the total import: 
for consumption the share of the imports from the United States consti 
tuted 37.4 per cent. in 1873, 40.9 per cent. in 1880, 46.2 per cent. in 1890 
60.7 per cent. in 1900, and 58.9 per cent. in 1903. Of the total exports th¢« 
shares sent to the United States during the same years were 46.9 per cent., 
37.9 per cent., 41.9 per cent., 35.7 per cent. and 31.8 per cent., respectively 


RAIL AND WATER TRAN®@PORTATION. 


The total number of vessels on the registry books of the Dominion on 
December 31, 1903, including old and new vessels, sailing vessels, steamers 
and barges, was 7,020, measuring 683,147 tons, register tonnage, being an in- 
crease of 30,534 tons register as compared with 1902. The number of steamers 
on the registry books on the same date was 2,419, with a gross tonnage of 
338,251 tons. Assuming the average value to be $30 per ton, the value of 
the registered tonnage of Canada on December 31 last would be $20,494,410 
The number of new vessels built in the Dominion of Canada during the lasi 
year was 328, measuring 30,323 tons register tonnage. Estimating the value 
of the new tonnage at $45 per ton, it gives a total value of $1,364,535 for 
new vessels. 

The perfecting of the pilotage system on the St. Lawrence is a question 
of the first importance to the commerce of the Dominion. For seven months 
of the year this route gives Canadians an advantage over their competitors 
in the United States. It reduces the rail haul of Western products by 290 
miles, as compared with Portland, which otherwise has an advantage of 
192 miles as compared with St. John by the Canadian Pacific short route 
and 285 miles over the Intercolonial. Canada has a priceless asset in the 
St. Lawrence. This route, however, so far has been handicapped by a 
inadequate pilotage system. This difficulty is being removed, and soon this 
line will be as safe as any other. 


GROWTH OF MANUFACTURING. 


The manufacturing industries are prospering as never before. This 
is due to the general prosperity of the country, to a growing desire on the 
part of Canadians to purchase the products of home industries, and to the 
recent “anti-dumping clause,” already referred to. 

The wool and cotton industries continue to be depressed owing to the ex- 
ceedingly large importations. These, however, are exceptional, the large 
majority of the industries being in a flourishing condition. The iron and 
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steel trade shows marked signs of improvement, the stock of Dominion 
iron and steel having risen several points during the past three months, 
he Lake Superior Corporation, comprising the Clergue industries at Sault 

Marie, is showing considerable activity. Their steel mill has suf- 
ficient orders on hand to keep the plant in operation for the next seven 
months. The tin-plate industry is being established at Morrisburg, Ontario, 
a large English company having commenced the erection of their plant. 
Every week sees the influx of capital in some new manufacturing plant, 
and the prospects for 1905 are exceedingly bright. 

A striking example of development in Canadian manufacturing is the 
growth of jewelery manufacturing in Toronto. Ten years ago there were 
nine manufacturing jewelery concerns in that city, employing 214 hands 
in all; to-day there are in these same factories 948 hands, and this, too, 
nearly all skilled labor. Adding three other firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of silver plate and watch cases, the number of employees is 1388, 
as against 489 in 1894. 

BANKS AND BANKING. 


To return to the subject of Canadian banks, we are told that United 
States investors have of late been endeavoring to pick up blocks of stock 
in these leading institutions. Some months ago quite a large part of the 
new Royal Bank issue was bought up by Chicago investors. One individual 
American recently offered $100,000 for investment in the stock of one of 
our leading banks. It may be explained that these buyers and would-be 
buyers represent firms which appreciate the future of this country, and 
wish to get into touch with the leading financial institutions. They de- 
sire to be in a position to share in the many important Canadian bond and 
security flotations, that, in the course of the country’s development, the 
coming years are believed to have in store. The recent placing of a $5,- 
000,000 Canadian Northern Railway bond issue through a New York house 
is an indication of the attitude of American capital towards Canada. It 
is also to be remembered that a Grand Trunk Pacific issue of $14,000,000 
has just been taken up by a large international house having offices in both 
London and New York. 

The need for an increased bank note circulation was emphasized by re- 
cent statements of Canadian chartered banks. In October the bank note 
circulation of these banks was the largest in their history totalling $72,716,- 
817, far the highest from each bank at any time during the month against 
the paid-up capital of $79,747,011. The development of the west is expected 
to call more and more on the facilities furnished by banks for business. 
The construction of the G. T. P. and extension of the Canadian Northern 
will be accompanied or quickly followed by the opening of new branches 
all along these lines. The following is the report of the chartered banks 
at the last statement: 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital authorized $100,546,666 
Capital paid up 79,747,011 
Reserve funds 52,480,152 
Notes in circulation 72,216,306 
Dominion and Provincial Government deposits 8,281,716 
Public deposits on demand in Canada 130,969,564 
Public deposits at notice 315,323,431 
Deposits outside of Canada 33,200,104 
Bank loans or deposits from other banks secured 963,456 
Deposits made by and balances due other banks in Canada 6,019,329 
Due to agencies of the banks or to other banks or agencies in the 

United Kingdom 4,866,137 
Due to agencies of the bank or to other banks or agencies else- 

where than in Canada and the United Kingdom 2,845,426 
Other liabilities 8,210,034 


Total liabilities $582,905,579 
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ASSETS. 


Call and short loans on stocks and bonds in Canada $36,233,712 
Call and short loans elsewhere than in Canada 44,603,469 
Current loans in Canada 416,344,8s5 
Current loans elsewhere than in Canada 19,426,308 
Loans to Provincial Governments 2,547,759 
Overdue debts 2,358,554 
Real estate other than bank premises 793,193 
Mortgages on real estates sold by the bank 731,310 
Bank premises 10,336,420 
Other assets 6,054,756 


Total assets $726,963,269 
Aggregate amount of loans to directors or firms of which they 
are partners 
Average amount of specie held during the month 16,848,041 
Average amount of Dominion notes held during the month 35,120,194 
Greatest amount of notes in circulation at any time during the 
72,716,817 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 17, 1904. 

Sir: For the purpose of settling a dispute, will you be kind enough to give 
me an official answer as you understand it, to the following question. Is it 
necessary to protest a check to hold the maker? Assistant Cashier. 

Answer.—By section 321 of the Negotiable Instruments Law it is pro- 
vided that, “A check is a bill of exchange drawn on a bank. Except as 
herein otherwise provided, the provisions of this act applicable to a bill 
of exchange payable on demand apply to a check.” Section 160 provides, 
“Except as herein otherwise provided, when a negotiable instrument has 
been dishonored by non-acceptance or non-payment, notice of dishonor must 
be given to the drawer and to each indorser, and any drawer or indorser 
to whom such notice is not given is discharged.” Section 189 provides: 
“Where any negotiable instrument has been dishonored it may be pro- 
tested for non-acceptance or non-payment, as the case may be; but pro- 
test is not required, except in the case of foreign bills of exchange.” And 
by section 213 it is provided: ‘An inland bill of exchange is a bill which 
is, or on its face purports to be, both drawn and payable within this State. 
Any other bill is a foreign bill. Unless the contrary appears on the face 
of the bill, the holder may treat it as an inland bill.” From this it will 
be seen that when a check has been dishonored it is necessary to give the 
drawer notice of dishonor; but formal protest is not required, unless the 
instrument is a foreign bill as defined by the statute. 


PITTSBURG’S MANUFACTURING IMPORTANCE.—Pittsburg itself has a popula- 
tion of somewhat more than 325,000, and is the business home and the com- 
mercial and financial clearing-house of more than 700,000 people. Its bank- 
ing business is exceeded by that of but five cities in the country. It holds 
first place in the world’s production of iron, steel, tin-plate, iron and steel 
pipes, steel cars, air-brakes, electrical machinery, brass, coal and coke, fire- 
brick, plate-glass, window-glass, tumblers, tableware, petroleum, pickles, 
white lead and cork. Within the district are 5,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, with invested capital in excess of $500,000,000, turning out an- 
nually a product valued at $450,000,000, and giving employment to more 
than 250,000 persons. It is the centre of 100,000 square miles of bituminous 
coal lands, as compared, for example, with Great Britain’s 11,000 square 
miles. In 1902 the district produced 712,000 tons of steel rails. Its pro- 
duction of coke, plate-glass, lamp-glass, structural shapes, tubing, tin-plate 
and crucible steel exceeds that of all the rest of the United States. It 
originates a tonnage of freight nearly five times as great as that of either 
New York or London; and greater than that of New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia combined. It shipped in 1902, 76,950,000 tons of freight by 
rail and 9,686,680 tons by water.—World’s Work. 





THE FLORIDA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, OF 
JACKSONVILLE. 


One of the most important banking events recently recorded in the South 
is the organization of the Florida Bank and Trust Company, of Jacksonville. 
3y reason of its large capital—$1,000,000—and the prominence of those identi- 
fied with the enterprise, this promises to be an institution of exceptional 
strength and of wide influence. Included in its board of directors are many 
of the best-known bankers of Florida and other Southern States, while gen- 
eral business interests are also adequately represented. It is, in fact, one 
of the strongest banking boards ever formed in the State of Florida, as may 
be seen from the list of names given below: 

George W. Allen, Key West; C. H. Brown, Live Oak; Frank E. Bond, 
DeLand; W. M. Brown, Miami; C. W. Bartleson, Jacksonville; W. F. 
Coachman, Jacksonville; A. D. Covington, Quincy; Raymond Cay, Jackson- 
ville; J. H. Crosby, Jacksonville; John G. Christopher, Jacksonville; H. L. 
Covington, Pensacola; John H. Carter, Marianna; C. A. Carson, Kissimmee; 
Albert Carlton, Wauchula; C. Downing, Brunswick, Ga.; John T. Dismukes, 
St. Augustine; Frank H. Fee, Port Pierce; F. P. Forster, Sanford; W. R. Ful- 
ler, Tampa; L. A. Fraleigh, Madison; J. M. Graham, Gainesville; C. E. 
Garner, Jacksonville; D. T. Gerow, Jacksonville; S. B. Hubbard, Jr., Jack- 
sonville; A. M. Ives, Jacksonville; W. S. Jennings, Jacksonville; J. F. Lewis, 
Valdosta, Ga.; W. C. Lewis, Tallahassee; J. C. Little, Jacksonville; W. S. 
McClelland, Eustis; H. A. McEachern, Jacksonville; D. H. McMillan, Jack- 
sonville; J. L. Munoz, Jacksonville; T. V. Porter, Jacksonville; J. P. Talia- 
ferro, Jacksonville; James Pritchard, Titusville; George M. Parker, Jack- 
sonville; Arthur F. Perry, Jacksonville; C. B. Rogers, Jacksonville; Charles 
E. Smith, Jacksonville; Telfair Stockton, Jacksonville; P. L. Sutherland, 
Green Cove Springs; G. W. Saxon, Tallahassee; Lorenzo A. Wilson, Jackson- 
ville; W. H. Milton, Marianna. 

Walter F. Coachman, the president, is one of the best-known business 
men in Florida. He is vice-president and one of the executive committee 
of the Consolidated Naval Stores Company, president of the Consolidated 
Land Company and identified as official and stockholder in a half dozen 
more of the largest business interests in Jacksonville. He organized the 
first naval stores factorage business ever established in Jacksonville, the 
Florida Naval Stores and Commission Company, which paid perhaps the 
largest dividends ever paid by any corporation in the city to that time. 
His name is a synonym for business integrity. 

Governor W. S. Jennings, who has been tendered the position of vice- 
president and counsel, to take effect after his term of office shall have ex- 
pired, with especial charge of the trust department of the business, is more 
peculiarly fitted, perhaps, for that position than any man in Florida. His 
wide acquaintance with public men throughout Florida, his keen business 
judgment, so ably shown on many occasions as Governor, when the State’s 
interests were at stake, his ability as a lawyer and counselor are all features 
well recognized. 

Arthur F. Perry, who will be vice-president, with specific charge of the 
banking department, is one of the most prominent young business men in 
Jacksonville, and he will go to the institution with a banking experience of 
several years to his credit. He has been Cashier of the Mercantile Ex- 
change Bank for years, and is a safe and conservative banker, with many 
personal friends. 

Besides earning a high reputation as a banker, Mr. Perry has been suc- 
cessful in his private business interests. 

It will be seen that those in charge of the Florida Bank and Trust Com- 
pany assure its complete success. The new institution has a charter per- 
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mitting general trust company powers, thereby combining safety and profit- 
able commercial banking and trust company operations. The growing busi- 
ness importance of Jacksonville and the great prosperity of the city and 
State in recent years demand an institution of the broad powers and large 
capital of the Florida Bank and Trust Company. 

It is expected that a new building will be erected in the near future 
for the company’s use. 

Arrangements have been made for complete banking connections, and 
the collection and other facilities will be the best that experience can 
provide. 

The Florida Bank and Trust Company opened for business January 4, tak- 
ing over the banking business of the Mercantile Exchange Bank, which 
had been in successful operation since 1888. 

It may be confidently predicted that the Florida Bank and Trust Company 
will from the first take rank among the strong and progressive financial! 
institutions of the South. 





BANKS NEEDED IN HonpurAs.—Howard P. Reed, executive commissioner 
of Honduras at the World’s Fair, stated recently to a representative of the 
St. Louis “Globe-Democrat” that he did not believe any country would 
receive more benefits from the Exposition than that of his adoption. “I am 
being overwhelmed with letters and personal inquiries about Honduras,” he 
said. “These come from people of nearly every nationality, but the majority 
are from citizens of the United States. During the last few years there has 
been a great influx of foreign capital and desirable immigrants, and the 
development of our country in the past two years has been marvelous. 

The Sula valley is one of the richest in the world, and it is being rapidly 
settled and developed. I am engaged in the banana trade, which is a great 
industry there. I was instrumental in organizing the planters in the Sula 
valley, and we have sold our crops for a year in advance at satisfactory 
prices. We would welcome competition, for it is impossible to supply the 
demand for the fruit. This season we will ship 5,500,000 bunches. New 
steamship companies are coming in for our trade, and Honduras is, to say 
the least, a flourishing place. San Padro Sula and Puerto Cortez are both 
rapidly growing and hustling cities. 

There is one thing that we need, and need badly, and that is banking 
facilities. We have absolutely none. I am going to try while here to interest 
American capitalists in the starting of a bank in Honduras. I would like to 
see some of your St. Louis men take hold of the scheme. Our people will 
co-operate heartily and substantially with any one who will undertake this 
enterprise. Our merchants buy in the United States or in England and their 
bills are payable in gold. They have no means in their country to exchange 
their silver for gold. They have to box their silver up and ship it to this 
country or to Europe, to be sold or exchanged for gold. Often I have seen 
cart loads of silver piled upon tables and scores of men counting and packing 
it for shipment. Our interest rates range from twenty-five to thirty-six per 
cent. Yet men can borrow money at three per cent. a month and come out 
a long way ahead at the end of the year. In the early days of the develop- 
ment of the western part of this country nearly, if not quite, the same 
charges were made for the use of money. The American consul told me 
before leaving that I must by all means try and induce American capitalists 
to see the importance of establishing banking facilities in Honduras. I 
shall be glad to talk with any one who may be interested.” 





CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


Abstract of reports of condition of National banks in the United States on June 9, Sep- 
tember 6 and November 10, 1904. Total number of banks reporting on November 17, 1903, 
5,118; November 10, 1904, 5, rr increase, 359. 





RESOURCES. June 9, 1904. Sept. 6, 1904. | Nov. 10, 1904. 


i ic ncnscnsccatansewebennceness - $3,595,013,467 —$3,726,151.419 | $3,772,638,941 
Overdrafts............ ‘ 26,800,926 31,777,951 54,941,935 
U.S. s to secur’ 409,977,250 418,408,840 425,759,000 
U.S. s to secure 110,511,810 108,602,050 107,566, 650 
Other bonds to secure iu + i. dopenita sieacailetata - 10, 646 5,848 11,658,788 

U.S. bonds on hand.... 13,210,760 
Premiums on U. 8. bond: 16, #10, 618 
GME, COSNNND, Wins aciccicscsrrccessnonccacaesies 566,252,212 5s 5 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.......... 117,036. 371 
Other real estate owned 20,793,479 ¥ 
Due from National banks..........cccsccccccccecs 289, 397.500 302.216, 207 
Due from State banks and bankers, etc.. 92,347,171 97,482,450 
Due from approved reserve agents.............. 498, LO3.879 562,610,307 


16, 43° 5,972 


122,149,605 

20,608,557 
334,318,962 
116,058,470 
543,144,834 


Internal-revenue stamps........... Sy eee en 15,412 10.145 6507 
29,204,470 
341. 998 191 
385 


24,444,773 
147,704,918 213,166, 62¢ 
28,795,425 26,826,955 
1,809,066 1,793,498 
488,664,145 504s 74) 935 
EY Ci cotabinecdeséoesenesennkaunns 169,729 as 156,707,594 57,%42,§ 
Five per cent. redemption fund 19. 893°5 5 20,398,096 20,706,134 
Due frou U. &. TreGsGre?....cccccvececcess MOSSE 4,080, 32 8,246,286 3,222,283 


$6,975,086,504. 


Checks and other cash items 30,534.081 
Exchanges for clearing-house.... 

Bills of other National banks............... 
Fractional currency, nickels and cents.... 


Total $6,655,988,686 
LIABILITIES. 


$7,196,991,955 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 


Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes, 


National bank notes outstanding 
State bank notes outstanding 


Due to other National banks.................- aioe 
Due to State banks and bankers............... 
Due to trust companies and Savings banks 


Due to approved reserve agents... 
Div idends —e- 


U.S. deposits..... 
Deposits of U.5 
Bonds borrowed. 


8. disbursing officers. 


Bills pay able.. ee 
Liabilities other than those above. heewas 


$767,378,148 
389,647,338 
191,991,189 
399,583,837 
42'663 
702,246,470 
283,670,678 
392,717,484 
33,515,194 
1.090.766 
3,312, 439,840 
103,014,689 
7,328,801 
35,058,315 
8,72: 5,501 
21,869,980 
5,667,785 


411.231, 095 
42,663 
764,571,716 
38 


31, 335, 847 
973,952 


3,458,216, 667 


100,965,682 
9,801,247 
34,284,485 
11,881,678 
25,458,378 
7,063,407 


$776,089, 401 


419,12) 2), (0 
42,663 
761,568,172 
312,830,832 
399,438,881 
38,793,020 
1,450.7! 
3,707,706 534 
101,336,914 
8,965,600 
33, 445,272 
8,642,079 
25,508,404 
6,725,664 


NORE Soca cance eeaeaan Se aes $6,655,988,686  $6,975,086,504  $7,196,991,955 


Changes in the princi —_ items of resources and liabilities of National banks as shown “ 
the returns on Nov. 10, 1904, as compared with the returns on adel 6, 1904, and Nov. 17, 1903: 





‘SINCE SEPT. 6, 1904. SINCE Nov. 17, 1903. 


ITEMS. 





Increase. | Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 


coccccsccces| $46,487,522 
A are ‘ 8,583,990 
a from National banks, ‘State banks 

and bankers and reserve agents... eoooe| 81,213,301 
Specie.. P “on 
Legal tenders...... ° 2 5 } 

Capital stock........ 5 7 17,774,231 
Surplus and other profits. epeeeceee 30,235,655 
Circulation....... 904 | 42,880,795 
Due to National and State banks and | 

bankers ‘i 348,871,654 
Individual deposits. mae ‘ 531,504,958 
United States Government deposits. . Re. a 


Bills payable and rediscounts........ 
Total resources.... 


loom and discounts.......... 


$347,553,360 
21,438,700 
159,177,949 


105,897,396 
15,617,616 


1541. 490 


221,905,451 








BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 


This Department includes a complete listof NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND FAIL- 
URES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—Prof. F. A. Cleveland, of Messrs. Haskins & Sells, addressed the meeting 
of the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks on th: 
evening of December 8, and on the 22d of the same month, H. M. C. Vedder, 
President of the General Audit Co. addressed the Chapter on “The Bank 
Auditor.” 


—S. M. Jarvis, Vice-President of the National Bank of Cuba, announces 
that the subscription for the $1,000,000 of the new issue of stock of th 
National Bank of Cuba has been largely over-subscribed and no further sub- 
scriptions will be received. 


—Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard has been elected President of the International 
Banking Corporation, to succeed W. L. Moyer, who declined re-election. Mr. 
Moyer is President of the National Shoe and Leather Bank. 


—On January 1 Arthur E. Newbold became a partner in the banking house 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, and Drexel & Co., Philadelphia. Geo. C. 
Thomas, of these firms, retired from active business on the same date. 


—The Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, will shortly open an agency 
in this city. 


—The United States Title Guaranty and Indemnity Co. has leased for 
three years two buildings on the old Academy site, 178 and 180 Montagu: 
street, Brooklyn. On completion of these buildings the company will remov: 
from its present offices, at 186 Remsen street, to the new buildings. 


—The directors of the United States Mortgage and Trust Company recently 
declared a dividend of eight per cent. and an extra dividend of four per cent 
on the company’s stock, making in all dividends of twenty per cent. declared 
and paid during the year. The surplus for the year was increased by $500,000 
to $3,500,000, leaving undivided profits of $600,000, results which make the year 
the most satisfactory in the company’s history. 


—Charles M. Clark, son of the late Charles F. Clark, former Vice-President 
of the Company, and Francis H. Page, second Vice-President of the Company, 
were recently elected trustees of the Washington Trust Company. 


—James Speyer, Oscar G. Murray and Daniel G. Reid have been elected 
directors of the Guaranty Trust Company. 


—Isaac Guggenheim has been elected a director of the Lincoln Trust Co. 


—The Mechanics’ National Bank proposes to increase the par of its shares 
from $25 to $100, and also to amend the by-laws by providing that the capita! 
may be increased to any sum not in excess of $5,000,000. The present capita 
is $3,000,000. 


—Members of Group VIII. of the New York State Bankers’ Association held 
their annual banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of December 2¢) 
almost 500 being present, including representative bankers from a number 0! 
leading cities. Gates W. McGarrah, President of the Mechanics’ National Bank, 
presided. Among the speakers were: Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, president of th: 
University of Virginia, who spoke on “Practical Idealism”; United State 
Senator J. P. Dolliver, of Iowa; Francis Murphy, Police Commissioner McAdoo 
and Borough President Littleton, of Brooklyn. 

The success of the banquet was largely due to the dinner committee, com- 
posed of the following well-known bankers: Henry P. Davison, Herbert L 
Griggs, Gates W. McGarrah, Ruel W. Poor, William H. Porter, C. C. Thomp 
son, Gilbert G. Thorne, Edward Townsend, Charles E. Warren, Gilson S. Whit 
son and A. H. Wiggin. 

—lIt is reported that a State bank is being organized by Henry Ollesheimer 


and others to be located in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s Build- 
ing, Twenty-third street and Fourth avenue. 
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—Group VII. of the New York State Bankers’ Association, comprising the 
I nks of Brooklyn and other parts of Long Island, met in annual session at 
the Clarendon Hotel, Brooklyn, on the evening of December 21, Henry E. 
Hutchinson, President of the Brooklyn Bank, presiding. Thomas Young, 
President of the Bank of Huntington, was unanimously elected chairman. 
Valentine M. Smith, Cashier of the Far Rockaway Bank, was also unanimously 
elected secretary and treasurer. 


—L. A. Norton, of 25 Broad street, has recently published a pamphlet giv- 

+ some intere sting statistics of the banks and trust companies of New York 
os The tables give the capital, surplus and profits, deposits on different 

ite s for comparison; year the bank was established, par value of stock, book 

lue at different dates, and dividends. 

Although the prices of the stock of many of the banks is high, they still 
vield a very satisfactory return on the investment, considering the sound 
character of the security. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—Recent statistics show that the trust companies of this city are 
growing very rapidly. The rate of dividends paid last year on the total stock 
of the Boston trust companies was about thirty per cent. greater than the 
average rate on the total stock of the National banks. Seventeen trust com- 
panies earned 17.22 per cent. on a capital of $11,000,000, while thirty National 
banks paid 8.96 per cent. on a capital of $26,200,000. The same trust com- 
panies paid dividends of $923,000, while the banks paid $1,620,000. Only one 
of the thirty banks paid over eight per cent. in dividends, while five trust 
companies paid twelve per cent. and one paid sixteen per cent. 


Banking in Maine.—The report of the Maine State Bank Examiner, F. E. 
Timberlake, made public December 31, gives reports of fifty-one Savings banks, 
with $82,741,563 assets; twenty-three trust and banking companies, with 
$22,928,005, and thirty-five loan and building associations, with $3,097,237. 
The total assets, $108,766,806, are $5,382,420 more than a year ago. The number 
of depositors in Savings banks and trust companies and shareholders in loan 
and building associations is 258,363, as against 249,079 last year. 

During the year there has been paid to depositors and stockholders, in in- 
terest and dividends, $3,129,712. The total surplus set apart under require- 
ments of law now amounts to $4,961,883, a gain of $429,912 for the year. This 
reserve now is about 4.6 per cent. of the entire liabilities of these institutions. 
The aggregate of their surplus funds and undivided profits, less expense 
accounts, is $7,800,037, or about seven per cent. of their total liabilities. 

The combined assets of all the banking institutions and the National banks 
in Maine are $161,335,257, an increase of $7,726,602 in banking capital during 
the year. The per capita of banking capital is $232.32. The total banking 
capital is now forty-four per cent., or nearly one-half as much as the entire 
assessed valuation of the State. 


Springfield, Mass.—The Springfield National Bank issued a very attractive 
statement on December 31, showing $2,788,111.37 total resources. The bank 
was organized May 6, 1893. Its capital is $250,000, surplus $250,000 and undi- 
vided profits $42,645. Deposits are $2,065,465. In ratio of surplus to capital 
this bank stands first in the city and tenth in the State. Dividends at the rate 
of six per cent. per annum have been paid since organization. 


Worcester, Mass.—Plans for a new National bank in Worcester are rapidly 
materializing. The new institution will be financed entirely by Worcester 
capital. Ever since the Worcester Trust Co. absorbed four of the Worcester 
National banks, the field has been looked over by out-of-town capitalists, but 
little encouragement was given them, as the Worcester business men wanted 
local capital. The People’s Savings Bank is said to be interested in the new 
proposition. 


—On the evening of December 27 the officers of the Worcester National 
Bank entertained at dinner at the Worcester Club the Presidents and Cashiers 
of the other National banks of Worcester, the Presidents of the four Savings 
banks, and the Vice-Presidents and Secretary of the Worcester Trust Co. 
The Mayor of the city was also one of the guests. 

The dinner was in celebration of the 100th anniversary of the founding of 
the bank, and of the continual and successful growth it has had since that 
time, making it today one of Worcester’s foremost banking institutions. 

- An interesting historical sketch of the bank was given by Mr. Charles A. 
1ase. 


Holyoke, Mass.—On December 19 William G. Twing completed twenty-five 
years of continuous service as Cashier of the Holyoke National Bank, and in 
recognition of the event and of his faithful service to the bank, the directors 
presented him a solid silver loving-cup, suitably inscribed. When Mr. Twing 
became Cashier of the bank in 1879 the deposits were only $162,393 and surplus 
and profits $35,900. Now the deposits are $1,059,962, and the surplus and 
profits $182,700. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 


Bankers’ Meeting.—The annual meeting of Group IV. of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association was held in Utica, December 16, at the Fort Schuyler Club House, where a ver) 
fine luncheon was served and the members of the group present delightfully entertained b 
the bankers of Utica. The meeting partook largely of a social nature; nothing of import- 
ance coming up. E. S. Tefft, of Syracuse, was re-elected chairman and L. W. Mott, o! 
Oswego, was elected secretary. 


More Pennsylvania Bank Examiners.—Robert McAfee, State Banking Com- 
missioner, has prepared a bill for presentation to the Legislature asking for 
the creation of five additional bank examiners. The force is said to be to 
small to examine the banks and trust companies and the hundreds of buildi: 
and loan associations. 


Baltimore, Md.—James Shriver has resigned as Vice-President of the We 
tern National Bank and has returned to a position in the banking house « 
Alexander Brown & Sons. 

The board of directors of the Western National Bank in accepting M 
Shriver’s resignation passed a complimentary resolution. He was elected 
the position about three months ago to fill the vacancy that had existed sin 
the death of Derick Fahnestock. The vice-presidency will be left vacant f 
the present. 


Pittsburg.—It is reported that plans are under consideration for converti1 
the German-American Savings and Trust Co. into a National bank. 


—The Bank of Pittsburg National Association sent out a very handson 
Christmas greeting, including a statement of the bank’s condition on Novem- 
ber 10, 1904. The capital is $2,400,000; surplus and profits, $2,531,407, a: 
deposits, $14,209,981. Besides increasing the surplus and profits over $100,0 
from Jan. 22 to Nov. 10, 1904, the bank paid $240,000 additional earnings 


shareholders. 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


Birmingham, Ala.—“The Age-Herald” of December 4 published the fol- 
lowing: 

“Great as has been the industrial growth of the Birmingham district dur- 
ing the past few years, there is an institution in Birmingham which h 
shown a greater percentage of growth—the American Trust and Savings Bank, 
the phenomenal growth of which is told in figures in another part of today 
Age-Herald. 

This bank opened for business April 1, 1903. Its deposits at the close o! 
business April 1, 1903, amounted to $89,454.32. On December 1, 1903, the d 
posits had grown to $364,657.16, and during the past twelve months t 
deposits have increased to $786,361.89, a gain of over 100 per cent. 

No bank in the history of Birmingham has ever shown such growth, and in 
addition to the rapid growth of its deposits, the American Trust has earned 
since its organization, net profits amounting to $22,000, out of which it has 
paid $6000 in dividends, leaving net undivided profits of $16,000. Such a record 
for a new bank is seldom attained. 

The American Trust and Savings Bank transacts a general commerci 
banking business in addition to its trust and savings departments. The affairs 
of the bank are watched over by one of the strongest directorates in the State, 
and with such well known men in direct charge as Mr. G. B. McCormick, Pres 
dent; H. L. Badham, Vice-President, and H. B. Urquhart, Cashier.” 


Newport News, Va.—On December 13 the Newport News National Ba 
absorbed the City Bank. 


New Orleans, La.—John E. Bowden, Jr., who has been Assistant Cashier 
the Whitney National Bank for eight years was recently promoted to the of- 
fice of Vice-President. 


Savannah, Ga.—Owing to a marked increase in its business, the Savann: 
Trust Co. recently created a new office—that of Assistant Scretary and Trea 
ee eens John H. Strous, an experienced bank and business man, to t! 
position. 


—At the recent annual election of the Savannah Clearing-House Associa- 
tion officers were elected as follows: President, Mills B. Lane, of the Citizens’ 
Bank; Vice-President, Horace A. Crane, Southern Bank; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, J. M. Hogan, Germania Bank. 


Gulf and Ship Island Railway.—A statement has appeared recently to the 
effect that the Gould system of railroads is shortly to have another out): 
to the Gulf through the purchase of the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, whos: 
southern terminus, Gulfport, has been quite prominent of late, owing to i 
rapid rise to the position of foremost southern point of export for lumber. 
is also rumored that the Gould system is to acquire as a connecting link tlie 
St. Louis, Pascagoula & Panama Railroad (the old Mississippi Central), which 
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has recently borrowed funds for the purpose of extending its line from its 
connection with the Gulf & Ship Island at Silver Creek to Natchez, at which 
point it will connect with the Gould system. That such an arrangement would 
be of immense advantage to the Gould system is apparent, as Gulfport has 
much more convenient docking facilities than New Orleans. It is stated on 
good authority, however, that no sale of the Gulf & Ship Island to the Goulds 
is under consideration, but that the property will continue to be operated 
independently. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Julius S. Pomeroy, former Cashier of the National 
Bank of North America, Chicago, is now Cashier of the Security Bank of Min- 
nesota, succeeding the late Thomas Hurley. Mr. Pomeroy is thirty-seven years 
of age, and has had twenty years’ experience in banking. His first service 
in a bank was in the East, and later he became Cashier of the First National 
Bank, Winona, Minn., remaining there until establishing the Chicago affiliation 
above mentioned. 


—The National Bank of Commerce has issued a finely printed and illus- 
trated booklet giving a brief history of the bank and describing its facilities 
for the prompt and satisfactory transaction of business. The illustrations 
show that the several departments of the bank are well arranged, while the 
descriptive matter attractively sets forth the advantages of this well-known 
and carefully managed bank. 


St. Louis, Mo.—W. D. Pittman, bond officer of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co., recently resigned and was succeeded by Wm. G. Lackey, Assistant Trust 
officer, who has been with the Company for five years. Mr. Pittman resigned 
to give closer attention to a realty and investment company of which he is 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


—The Mississippi Valley Trust Co. will increase its board of directors from 
twenty-one to twenty-five members at its annual meeting on February 6. 


—The Olive Street Bank and the Vandeventer Bank have decided not to 
merge. 


—Evidences of prosperity were furnished by the declaration of “Christmas 
dividends” by two of the largest trust companies in St. Louis. The Common- 
wealth Trust directors declared an additional twelve per cent., besides the 
quarterly three per cent. usually paid, making fifteen per cent. in all. Inci- 
dentally, this is the largest single cash dividend paid by any trust company in 
St. Louis and one of the largest ever known here. It brings the aggregate 
dividends for the year on Commonwealth Trust stock up to twenty-three per 
cent. Neither the surplus nor profits of the company were disturbed in doing 
this. 


—The Mercantile Trust paid an extra four per cent. on its capital of $3,- 
000,000, in accordance with its annual custom. The surplus and profits of this 
company show a large gain for the past twelve months. 


—The directors of the Mississippi Valley Trust Co., at a meeting December 
13, declared the regular four per cent. quarterly dividend. The Mississippi 
Valley Trust has paid sixteen per cent. dividends for some time. 


—The Third National Bank has joined the constantly increasing number of 
St. Louis financial institutions paying twelve per cent. dividends per annum. 

The directors declared a three per cent. dividend, due January 1. This is 
the first of the quarterly dividends of three per cent. 

The Third National in the last eight years has had the greatest gain in 
deposits of any large bank in the United States, its increase being more than 
925 per cent. 


Guthrie, Okla.—Since the organization of the National Bank of Commerce 
on July 1 last, its deposits have nearly doubled. On the date mentioned, when 
the Bank of Commerce was nationalized, the deposits were $250,000, while they 
are now $500,000. This growth is certainly an evidence of the confidence of 
the community in the management of the bank’s popular President, Mr. J. W. 
MeNeal, who was the founder of the first bank in Guthrie. 


Detroit, Mich.—Preliminary negotiations are under way for merging the 
Dime Savings and Marine Savings Banks. Committees from each have been 
appointed to take up the details and arrange a basis for completing the 
merger. The Marine Savings Bank has a capitalization of $100,000, total 
resources of $746,060, while those of the Dime aggregate $4,056,480. The mer- 
ger is expected to be completed shortly. 


Fremont, Ohio.—The Croghan Bank and Savings Co., which is one of the 
progressive banks of Ohio, has purchased a site for a new building, and will 
put up a bank home that will adequately care for the bank’s large and 
growing business. 


_, Columbus, 0.—The Merchants and Manufacturers’ National Bank, and the 
First National Bank of Columbus have merged with $1,000,000 capital; W. S. 
Courtright is President and E. J. Vaughn, Cashier. 


9 
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Chicago.—During the year just closed the banks and business interests of 
this city have enjoyed steady prosperity. There has been no marked specu- 
lative movement. Bank clearings have gained moderately but steadily, rising 
from $670,000,000 in February to $860,000,000 in December. 

Among the banks the growth in deposits was relatively and actually larger 
with the State than with the National institutions. The former had an in- 
crease of over $60,000,000 in deposits, or 25.7 per cent., while the National 
banks increased $37,755.182, or 144.4 per cent. With this gain in funds ther 
was not a corresponding demand, and bank earnings for the year will not b: 
so large as in 1903. This applies to the average, for in special instances th: 
profits have been larger. 

Total deposits with State and National institutions were $593,397,155, 
gain of $97,787,318, or 19.7 per cent. Against this increase in deposits ther 
was an expansion in loans of only $22,357,172, or 6.7 per cent. Savings deposit 
increased over $14,000,000, or 12.9 per cent. 


Peoria, Ill.—At a meeting of the board of directors of the Illinois Nationa! 
Bank, December 29, Ira D. Buck, second Vice-President, was elected Preside: 
to succeed the late Martin Kingman, and Walter R. Kingman was elected as 
Vice-President. 


Cordell, Okla.—The Bank of F. C. Finerty & Co., moved into their new 
building in October last. The building is one of the most imposing in this 
section of country. It is built entirely of compressed brick, the bank occup) 
ing a suite of rooms extending the entire length of the building, a space that 
is required in the conduct of its extensive and growing business. The interior 
is finished in oak, and the furniture is of the same wood. The ceiling is « 
steel, and the walls are tastefully frescoed. New fixtures were installed by 
DeWolf, of Garnett, Kans., and a new 19-screw-door steel safe of latest im- 
proved design, making all in all one of the best equipped banks in this part 
of the county. The specialty of the bank is farm loans. 


Okeene, Okla.—The First National Bank recently moved into its new build- 
ing, which is built of Anadarko red granite. Fixtures are of solid oak, anid 
all the rooms have steel ceilings. A modern solid steel vault has been put i: 
and all the other fittings are up to the best standard. 


Hutchinson, Kans.— Evidences of prosperity and progress are shown by th: 
Citizens’ Bank, which has remodelled and enlarged its banking rooms, great! 
improving their appearance. 


Carrollton, Mo.—The First National Bank has recently made important im- 
provements both in the interior and exterior of its building, putting in 
entire new front. The interior is furnished throughout in mahogany by 
H. Andrews & Co., of Chicago. New steel vaults have been put in, equipp: 
with the American Bank Protective System. Floors are covered with rubb: 
interlocking tile. The banking room is now just double the size of the ol 
quarters. 


—The Carroll Exchange Bank is putting a new front in its building, als 
a new steel lined vault, and other modern improvements. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


California Bank Commissioner.—Zoeth S. Eldredge, of San Francisco, 
was recently appointed Bank Commissioner for California, succeeding Wm. H. 
High, resigned. Mr. Eldredge was for eight years a National bank examiner, 
having been appointed by Comptroller Eckels. 





FoREIGN ExGHANGE.—The sterling exchange market has been strong 
throughout the month, the prevailing low rates for money here causing 
banker’s balances to be sent abroad for more profitable investment. Gold 
was exported almost to the exhaustion of bars, and it is quite probable that 
even gold coin will be exported in considerable quantities. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EAcH WEEK. 
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NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


First National Bank, Hawkinsville, 
Ga.; by W. N. Parsons, et al. 

Washington National Bank, Aberdeen, 
Wash.; by Bamford A. Robb, et al. 

Farmers’ & Merchants’ National 
3ank, De Leon, Texas; by W. S. 
Whaley, et al. 

First National Bank, Preston, Idaho; 
by James Pingree, et al. 

Farmers’ & Merchants’ National 
Bank, Tyler, Texas; by Gus F. Tay- 
lor, et al. 

First National Bank, Munich, N. D.; 
by David H. Beecher, et al. 

First National Bank, Kernes, Texas; 
by Travis Holland, et al. 

First National Bank, Uniontown, Ala.; 
by S. T. Whitfield, et al. 

First National Bank, Wetumpka, Ala.; 
by Morris Hohenberg, et al. 

Iron County National Bank, Crystal 
Falls, Mich.; by J. F. Corcoran, et 
al. 

Union National Bank, McKeesport, 

Pa.; by A. B. Campbell, et al. 

American National Bank, El Paso, 
Texas; by Jno. M. Wyatt, et al. 

First National Bank, Lewiston, Minn.; 
by Charles Posz, et al. 

Earlville National Bank, Earlville, 
Ill.; by C. C. Strong, et al. 

First National Bank, Littleton, Colo.; 
by J. C. Mitchell, et al. 

Oland National Bank, Witt, Ill.; by 
John Hoehn, et al. 

First National Bank, Jasper, Fla.; by 
W. Y. Bandlin, et al. 

Lineville National Bank, Lineville, 
Ala.; by John H. Ingram, et al. 
First National Bank, Yuma, Ariz.; by 

J. N. Porter, et al. 

McGregor National Bank, McGregor, 
Texas; by W. A. Barclay, et al. 

First National Bank, Delphos, Kans.; 
by H. C. Wones, et al. 

First National Bank, Louisburg, N. 
_C.; by Robert G. Allen, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Ashtabula, 
Ohio; by Edwin Goddard, et al. 

Terre Haute National Bank, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; by Preston Hussey, et 


al. 
First National Bank, Coffeen, IIll.; by 


Jos. Heckman, et al. 

Eaton National Bank, Eaton, Ohio; 
by J. H. Musselman, et al. 

First National Bank, Bells, Tex., by 
_S. D. Simpson, et al. 

First National Bank, Cochran, Ga.; by 
Z. V. Peacock, et al. 


Talladega National Bank, Talladega, 
Ala.; by J. H. Hicks, et al. 

First National Bank, Avonmore, Pa.; 
by G. M. Hine, et al. 

First National Bank, Batesville, Ark.; 
by James P. Coffin, et al. 

City National Bank, Mineola, Tex.; 
by R. N. Stafford, et al. 

Newman National Bank, Newman, 
Ill.; by Scott Burgett, et al. 

State National Bank. Windsor, Vt.; by 
John L. Bacon, et al. 

Tobias National Bank, Tobias, Neb.; 
by A. Upton, et al. 

First National Bank, Hartford, Ala.. 
by L. E. Burford, et al. 

Paisley National Bank, Witt, Ill; by 
Geo. W. Paisley, et al. 

Gainesville National Bank, Gaines- 
+ aaa Ga.; by Samuel C. Dunlap, et 
al. 

First National Bank, Moultrie, Ga.; 
by A. W. Chase, et al. 

First National Bank, Smithfield, Va.; 
by J. P. Lewis, et al. 

First National Bank. Manchester, Ky.; 
by D. lL. Walker, et al. 

Davenport National Bank, Davenport, 
Wash.; by Alfred Coolidge, et al. 
First National Bank, Henderson, N. 

C.; by J. H. Bridgers, et al. 

First National Bank, Monongah, W. 
Va.; by Howard W. Showalter, et al. 

Mahaffey National Bank, Mahaffey, 
Pa.; by J. W. Stephenson, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Gastonia, N. 
C.; by R. P. Rankin, et al. 

First National Bank, Dunbar, Pa.; by 
T. B. Palmer, et al. 

American National Bank, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; by M. L. Oppenheimer, 
et al. 

Old National Bank, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; by Edwin C. Nichols, et al. 
Commercial National Bank, Goliad, 

Tex.; by J. C. Burns, et al. 

Alamosa National Bank, Alamosa, 
Colo.; by L. K. Mumford, et al. 

First National Bank, Haskell, I. T.; 
by Philip B. Hopkins, et al. 

First National Bank, Illmo, Mo.; by S. 
R. Fitts, et al. 

First National Bank, Triumph, III.; 
by E. L. Watts, et al. 

First National Bank, Hollywood, Cal.; 
by G. W. Hoover, et al. 

First National Bank, Export, Pa.; by 
J. H. Steele, et al. 

First National Bank, Monroe, Ga.; by 
Cc. T. Mobley, et al. 

National Bank of Benld, Til. : 
by R. E. Dorsey, et al. 

Coffeen National Bank, Coffeen, IIL; 
by C. F. Edwards, et al. 

National City Bank, Troy, N. Y.; by 
William Kemp, et al. 


Benld, 
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First National Bank, Grand Gorge, 
N. Y.; by Samuel Harley, et al. 

Newberg National Bank, Newberg, 
Oreg.; by Clarence Butt, et al. 

First National Bank, Brighton, Colo.; 
by S. G. Hurst, et al. 

State National Bank, Blackwell, 
Okla.; by U. H. Thompson, et al. 

American National Bank, Fairbanks, 
Alaska; by J. J. Haggerty, et al. 

Second National Bank, New Hampton, 
Ia.; by W. G. Shaffer, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Nokomis, 
Ill.; by Alf. Griffin, et al. 

First National Bank, Porter, I. T.; by 
D. H. Middleton, et al. 

First National Bank, Olin, Ia.; by 
Geo. N. Schoonover, et al. 

First National Bank, Trumansburg, 
N. Y.; by L. J. Wheeler, et al. 

First National Bank, Montgomery 
City. Mo.; by Frank §S, Stover, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Lake County State Bank, East Chica- 
go, Ind.; into First National Bank. 

State Bank. Edna, Kans.; into First 
National Bank. 

Waushara County Bank, Plainfield, 
Wis.; into First National Bank. 

Hot Springs County Bank, Malvern, 
Ark.; into First National Bank. 

Bosworth Exchange Bank, Bosworth, 
Mo.; into First National Bank. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


7484—Merchants’ & Planters’ National 
Bank, Sylacauga, Ala. Capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., J. W. Brown; Vice-Pres., 
F. H. Kaupp; Cas., H. K. Stockley. 
7485—Greene County National Bank, 
Hunter, N.Y. Capital, 25,000; 
Pres., Hammond M. Sheive; Vice- 
Pres., John De Courcy Ireland; Cas., 
Edwin A. Ham. 
7486—First National Bank, Bowers- 
ton, Ohio. Capital, $25,000; Pres., 
W. B. Penn; Vice-Pres., J. A. 
McKean; Cas., Bert Mann. 
7487—National Commercial Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Capital, $1,500,- 
000; Pres., J. Colwell; First Vice- 
Pres., C. L. Murfey; Second Vice- 
Pres., W. P. Johnson; Cas., L. A. 
Murfey. 
7488—First National Bank, Sykesville, 
Pa. Capital, $25,000; Pres., Jacob B. 
Skyes; Vice-Pres., John S. Weak- 
land; Cas., Fred S. Mazie. 
7489—First National Bank, Professor, 
Wash. Capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Nelson Rich; Vice-Pres. J. W. 
Carey; Cas., P. E. Harris. 
7490—Morganfield National Bank, 
Morganfield, Ky. Capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Jno. M. Crowe; Vice-Pres., S. 
C. Anderson; Cas., Charles H. Ellis. 
7491—Farmers’ National Bank, Tra- 
falgar, Ind. Capital, $25,000; Pres., 
R. Day Willan; Vice-Pres., Frank 
Hellerick; Cas., A. C. Brock. 
7492—-First National Bank, Eddyville, 
Ky. Capital, $25,000; Pres., T. H. 
Malloy; Cas., James F. Ramey. 
7493—First National Bank, Kensing- 
ton Kans. Capital. $25,000; Pres., 
L. C. Ahlborn; Vice-Pres., Fred 
Dieckhoff; Cas., Leroy Kennedy; 
__Asst. Cas., R. G. Ahlborn. 
7494—-People’s National Bank, Jack- 
son, Mo. Capital, $25,000; Pres. 


Wm. B. Schaefer; Vice-Pres., Oliver 
B. Kinder; Cas., William Parr. 

7495—First National Bank, Aubrey, 
Tex. Capital, $25,000; Pres., B. B. 
Samuels; Cas., H. G. Musgrove. 

7496—Citizens’ National Bank, Tipton, 
Ind. Capital, $50,000; Pres., Wm. J. 
Miner; Vice-Pres., M. V. B. New- 
comer; Cas., F. E. Davis; Asst. 
Cas., L. G. Seright. 

7497—Lawrenceburg National Bank, 
Lawrenceburg, Ky. Capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., C. E. Bond; Vice-Pres., 
W. B. Saffell; Cas., J. M. Johnson; 
Asst. Cas., E. V. Johnson. 

7498—Merchants’ National Bank, New 
Orleans, La. Capital, $200,000; 
Pres.. E. S. Woodfin; Vice-Pres., E. 
B. Harral; Asst. Cas., Henry T. 
Strong. 

7499—Bokchito National Bank, Bok- 
chito, I. T. Capital, $25,000; Pres., 
S. T. Bentley; Vice-Pres., A. C. 
Risner; Cas., J. R. Modrall. 

7500—First National Bank, Westville, 
Tll. Capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. G. 
Robertson. 

7501—First National Bank. Arvada, 
Colo. Capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. C. 
Swadley; Vice-Pres., Albert H. 
Barth; Cas., D. H. Staley; Asst. Cas., 
B. U. Jamison. 

7502—First National Bank, Oakdale. 
Cal. Capital, $60,000; Pres., Edward 
Rodden; Vice-Pres., Paul Brichetto; 
Cas., Wm. L. Rodden. 

7503—Hagerman National Bank, 
Hagerman, N. Mex. Capital, $25,000: 
Pres., John W. Warren; Cas., W. M. 
Waskom. 

7504—Security National Bank, Water- 
town, S. ID. Capital, $50,000; Pres., 
John B. Hanten; Vice-Pres., H. M. 
Finnerud; Cas., Wm. B. Ryalls. 

7505—Delaware National Bank, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. Capital, $150,000; Pres.. 
S. Moore; Vice-Pres., V. T. Hills; 
Cas., E. I. Pollock; Asst. Cas., G. S 
Cryder. 

7506—Villisca National Bank, Villisca, 
Ia. Capital, $75,000; Pres., Amos P 
West: Vice-Pres., F. M. Dirrim; 
Cas., F. F. Jones. 

7507—Citizens’ National Bank, Vicks- 
burg. Miss. Capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Charles G. Wight; Cas., Geo. B. 
Hackett. 

7508—First National Bank, Caledonia. 
Minn. Capital, $25,000; Pres., Walter 
Georgen; Vice-Pres., O. E. Burtness; 
Cas... T. A. Beddow. 

7509—Belton National Bank, Belton, 
Tex. Capital, $50,000; Pres., J. Z. 
Miller; Vice-Pres., J. Q. Allen; Cas., 
J. Z. Miller, Jr.; Asst. Cas., W. W, 
James. 

7510—Commercial National Bank, 
Greenville, Tex. Capital, $100,000; 
Pres., W. M. McBride; Vice-Pres., J. 
O. Boyle; Vice-Pres. and Cas., J. O. 
Teagarden, 

7511—First National Bank, State Col- 
lege, Pa. Capital, $25,000; Pres., W. 
Cc. Patterson; Cas., Daniel F. Kapp 

7512—First National Bank, Sharon 
Springs, N. Y. Capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Geo. Ul Clausen; Vice-Pres., 
DeWitt C. Dow. 

7513—First National Bank, Shelburn, 
Ind. Capital, $25,000; Pres., C. B 
Bolinger; Vice-Pres., H. V. Stark; 
Cas., F. J. First. 

7514—-City National Bank, El Paso, 
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Tex. Capital, $100,000; Pres., Aug. 
G. Andreas; Vice-Pres., T. B. Dock- 
ery; Second Vice-Pres., S. G. Har- 
less; Cas., R. M. Mayes. 

7515—Farmers’ & Merchants’ National 
Bank, Tyler, Tex. Capital. $100,000; 
Pres., Gus. F. Taylor; Vice-Pres., 
Louis Lipshitz; Cas., Geo. S. McGhee. 

7516—First National Bank, Lineville, 
Ala. Capital, $25,000; Pres., Jno. S. 
Jemison; Cas., R. L. Ivey; Asst. Cas., 
BE. L. Ivey. 

7517—Fairfield National Bank, Lan- 
easter, Ohio. Capital, $100,000; 
Pres., Philip Rising; Vice-Pres., H. 
B. Peters and Geo. W. Beck; Cas., 
Geo. P. Rising. 

7518—First National Bank, Forest, 
Ohio. Capital, $25,000; Pres., W. T. 
Gemmill; Vice-Pres., S. M. Brown; 
Cas., W. T. Robinson. 

7519—First National Bank, Hyatts- 


CHANGES, 


ETC. 


ville, Md. Capital, $40,000; Pres., 
Francis H. Smith; Vice-Pres., Jack- 
son H. Ralston; Cas., Harry W. 
sommes. 

7520—First National Bank, Oxford, 
Neb. Capital, $25,000; 1 =. 2 
Barstow; Vice-Pres., E. . Mitchell: 
Cas., Geo. W. Hall. 

7521—State National Bank, 
Falls, Ia. Capital, $50,000; 
S. R. Cross; Vice-Pres., 
F gee ig Cu. F. BD. Peet; 
Cas., C. B. Richmond. 

7522—Textile National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Capital, $200,000; 
Pres., Henry Ruetschlin; First 
Vice-Pres., Wm. S. Leib; Second 
Vice-Pres., V. O. Lawrence; Cas., 
Chas. F. Kolb, Jr. 

7523—First National Bank, Benton- 
ville, Ark. Capital, $50,000; Pres., 
G. P. Jackson; Cas., D. W. Peel. 


Iowa 
Pres., 
B. H. 
Asst. 
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ALABAMA. 


Gadsden—Merchants’ & 
Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Lester. 

Roanoke—Campbell & Wright Bank- 
ing Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. C. 
be a Vice-Pres., W. W. Camp- 
bell; Cas., Sam C. Fausett. 


ARKANSAS. 


Altus—German-American Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., H. I. Hembree; 
Vice-Pres., Jacob Post; Cas., E. S. 
Rodman. 

Hamburg—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., R. R. Radford; Vice- 
Pres., M. E. Sawyer; Cas., _ :* 
Wall; Asst. Cas., E. Percy George. 

McGehee—Bank of McGehee; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., Abner McGehee: 
Vice-Pres., K. G. Morley; Cas., C. S. 
McCain. 

Siloam Springs—State Bank; 
$15,000; Pres., B. Coppock; 
Pres., J. W. Webster; Cas., 
Martin. 


Farmers’ 
Cas., d.. E. 


capital, 
Vice- 
cc. Jd 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles—Mercantile Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
F. M. Douglass; Vice-Pres., W. Jar- 
vis Barlow; Cas., Charles Ewing. 

Loyalton—Sierra Valley Bank; capi- 
tal, $1,000; Cas., J. J. Millar, Asst. 
Cas., J. S. Rees. 


COLORADO. 

Fruita—First Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. A. Merriell; Vice-Pres., M. 
F. Skelly; Cas., A. A. Betts. 

Johnstown—Bank of Johnstown; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., T. M. Calla- 
han; Vice-Pres., W. L. McCaslin; 
Cas., W. E. Letford. 

Olathe—Olathe Banking Co.; Respon- 
sibility, $500,000; Pres., T. B. Town- 
send; Vice-Pres., C. B. Akard; Cas., 
EX. L. Osborn; Asst. Cas., G. L. 
Haight. 

Palisades—Bank of Palisades; Pres., 
J. C. Davis; Vice-Pres., V. B. Cald- 
well; Cas., D. Reeder; Asst. 
Cas., D. L. Rusk. 


FLORIDA. 


Bowling Green—W. R. Minor & Co.; 


capital, $10,000; Pres. 


R. Minor. 
GEORGIA. 

Broxton—Broxton Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., L, O. Benton; 
Vice-Pres., E. H. Moore; Cas., M. A. 
McDowell. 

Conyers—Bank of Conyers; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., Wm. L. Peel; Vice- 
Pres., M. L. Wood; Cas., T. D. 
O’ Kelley. 

Edison—Bank of Edison; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., J. J. MeDonald; Vice- 
Pres., Henry Turner; Cas., C. J. 
Rawls. 

Garfield—Garfield Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres... W. M. Durden; Vice- 
Pres., D. E. Gay; Cas., W. R. Holder. 

Lyerly—Bank of Lyerly; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., W. S. Witham; Vice- 
Pres., J. H. Hill; Cas., KR. T. Mber- 
hardat. 

Palmetto—Bank of Palmetto; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. S. Witham; Vice- 
Pres., Levi Ballard and W. S&S. 
Zellars; Cas., W. H. Ferguson. 

Ringgold—Bank of Fite capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. S. Witham; Vice- 
Pres., J. A. McClain; Cas., J. H. 
Walker, Jr. 

Summit—People’s Bank; capital, $18,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Jones; Vice-Pres., 
B. L. Rountree; Cas., S. J. Flanders. 


ILLINOIS. 

Clinton—Clinton Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., Richard Snell; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. Metzger; Cas., C. S 
Lafferty; Asst. Cas., J. I Auger. 

Johnston City—Johnston City State 
Bank; capital $25,000; Pres., J. E. 
Carr; Vice-Pres., L. Peterson; Cas., 
Lorin Felts. 

Lahogue—Lahogue Bank; Responsi- 
bility, $150,000; Pres., J. K. Egley: 
Vice-Pres., W. H. Egley; Cas., W. E. 
Bush; Asst. Cas., G. B. Egley. 

Loraine—Loraine State Bank; capital, 

25,000; Pres., Geo. Steiner; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. H. Eastman; Cas., J. G. 
Stuart; Asst. Cas., S. S. Groves. 

Morgan Park—Calumet Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Robert B. Thomson; Vice-Pres., 
Horace E. Horton; Cas., Cecil P. 
Squire. 


and Cas., W. 
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Seymour—John V. Ayre & Co., Cas., 


J. W. Ayre. 
INDIANA 


Bainbridge—Bainbridge Bank; Pres., 
F. P. Moffett; Cas., C. M. Moffett. 
Elkhart—First State Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Norman Sage; Vice- 
Pres., J. Goldberg; Cas., Chas. T. 
Greene; Asst. Cas., Frank A. Sage. 
Evansville—American Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
E. O. Hopkins; Vice-Pres., M. S. 
Sonntag; Sec. and Treas. W. J. 

Lewis. 

St. Paul—St. Paul Bank (successor to 
Citizens’ Bank); capital, $7,500; 
Pres., Orlando Hungerford; Cas., 
Walter. Hungerford. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Adair—Western Security Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., Dunham; 
Vice-Pres., 
T. Parks. 

Choteau—Choteau Trust & Banking 
Co.; capital, $11,350; Pres., V. Gray; 
Vice-Pres., S. W. Keiser; Cas., C. F. 
Rogers. 

Porter—Merchants’ & Planters’ Bank; 
capital, $14,000; Pres., J. W. Hens- 
ley; Vice-Pres., Wallace Garrett; 
Cas., Sid Garrett; Asst. Cas., Law- 
rence Wright. 


IOWA. 


Imogene—Read-Gwynn Bank (suc- 
cessor to Citizens’ Bank); Respon- 
sibility, $250,000; Pres., T. H. Read; 
Vice-Pres., J. L. Gwynn; Cas., El- 
bert A. Read. 

Lamoni—Farmers’ State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Farmers’ Bank); capital, 
$25,000. 

Lohrville—Lohrville Savings Bank 
(successor to S, G. Crawford & Co.) 
capital, $20,000; Pres., S. G Craw- 
ford; Vice-Pres., Abram Cain; Cas., 
Chas. Allen; Asst. Cas., Irvin S. 
Jenkins. 

New Liberty—German Savings Bank 
(successor to New Liberty Savings 
Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., Wm. 
Treimer; Vice-Pres., E. R. Jokheck, 
Jr.; Cas., Geo, Lueders. 


KANSAS. 


Lewis—Home State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., F. B. Hine; Vice- 
Pres., F. P. Smith; Sec., Sam Yagegy. 

Penalosa—Penalosa State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Paul S. Woods; 
Cas., J. P. Russell. 

Sawyer—Sawyer State Bank; 
tal, $10,000. 

Victoria—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., B. Brungardt; Vice- 
Pres., M. C. Brungardt; Cas., F. B. 
Brungarat. 


KENTUCKY. 


Auburn—Bank of Auburn; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., T. O. Helm; Vice- 
Pres., G. W. Pottinger; Cas., H. P. 
McCormick. 

McKinney—McKinney Deposit Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., E. J. Tanner; 
Vice-Pres., F. M. Ware; Cashier, O. 
G. Harrison. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


North Adams—North Adams Trust 
Co.; capital, $200,000; Pres,, Frank 


V. H. Adair; Cas., Thad. 


capi- 


MAGAZINE. 


Vice-Pres., Geo. P. 
Geo. A. MacDon- 


S. Richardson; 
Lawrence; Treas., 
ald. 


MICHIGAN. 


Alto—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Geo. E. Bartlett; 
Vice-Pres., Edson O’Harrow and 
John Q. Watts; Cas., Frank E. 
Campau, 

Escanaba—State Savings Bank (suc- 
cessor to Citizens’ Bank); capital 
$50,000; Pres., O. B. Fuller; Vice- 
Pres., Ole Erickson; Cas. E. P. 
Sutherland. 

Gladwin—State Bank (successor to 
Gladwin County Bank); capital 
$20,000; Pres., Wm. H. Aitkin; Vice- 
Pres., A. H. Midbury; Cas., Milmine 
H. Aitkin; Asst. Cas., O. G. Goodrun. 

Hersey—Hersey Banking Co.; Respon- 
sibility, $500,000; Pres., O. L. Mil- 
lard; Vice-Pres., J. S. Edwards; 
Cas., H. A. Millard. 

McBrides—Neff’s Bank; Responsibil- 
ity, $350,000; Cas., Sherman Neff; 
Asst. Cas., Jacob M. Neff. 


MINNESOTA. 


Fertile—Citizens’ State Bank; capital 
$15,000; Pres., K. J. Taralseth; Vice- 
Pres., L. Ellington; Cas., A. P. Han- 
son; Asst. Cas., Ed. Mosefin. 

Green Bush—Northern State Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., John Bohmer: 
Vice-Pres., W. J. Bohmer; Cas., B 
T. Piesik. 

Hamburg—State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Henry L. Simons; Vice- 
Pres., F. 8. Mayer: Cas., A. J 
Kehrer. 

Thlen—Bank of Thlen; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Jos. Evenson; Vice-Pres., 
Chris Bauman; Asst. Cas., L L 
Dale. 

Milaca—Milaca State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., D. A. McLarty; Vice- 
Pres., J. Van Rhee; Cas. A. E. 
Batchelder. 

Sedan—Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank, 
Pres., A. H. Reinhard; Vice-Pres., 
Geo, A. Whitney; Cas., R. C. Curry. 

Sleepy Eye—Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
State Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
E. P. Bertrand; Vice-Pres., Geo. W. 
Somerville; Cas., Wm. Brust; Asst. 
Cas., Geo. E. Danson. 

Spring Grov capital, 
$15,000; Pres., O. B. Tove; Vice- 
Pres., O. B. Nelson; Cas., C. J. Sco- 
field. 

Wanamingo—Farmers’ 
capital, $10,000; Pres., 
sted; Vice-Pres., Nels J. Olness; 
Cas., Henry M. Halvorson; Asst 
Cas., Martin Halvorson. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Isola—Bank of Isola; capital, $5,000: 
Pres., A. W. Oliver; Vice-Pres. and 
Cas., B. A. Wright. 
ants’ & Farmers’ 
Bank; capital, $20,000; Pres., W. S. 
Atkinson; Vice-Pres., H. O. Zeigler: 
Cas., E. W. Benton. 
Vicksburg—Union Savings Bank; 
capital, $3,000; Pres., C. Henri 
Woode; Vice-Pres., W. H. Lanier 
and Wesley Crayton; Cas., T. G. 
Ewing; Asst. Cas., L. J. Rowan. 


MISSOURI. 
Emden—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $7,- 


State Bank; 
Oo. O. Folling- 
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500; Pres., Davis S. Sharp; Vice- 
Pres., 


R. D. Goodwin; Cas., R. L. 
Davis. 


High Hill—Bank of High Hill; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Emil F. Nebel; 
Vice-Pres., A. W. Gerdeman; Cas., 
J. P. Ellis. 

Houston—Texas County Bank; capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pres., J. W. Phemister; 
Vice-Pres., F. P. Rutherford; Cas., 
Ww. J. McGee. 

Palmyra—Bank of Palmyra; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., J. GG. Stillions; 
Vice-Pres., W. F. Howell; Cas., M. 
L. Wood; Asst. Cas., L. H. Sharp. 

Rothville—Bank of Rothville; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. W. Riddell; Vice- 
Pres., John P. Riddell; Cas., J. S. 
Waugh. 

St. Louis—Broadway Savings Trust 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., J. H. 
Price; Vice-Pres., E. L. Adrean and 
Chas. S. Brown; Sec. and Treas., 
Thomas H. West, Jr. 

St. Peters—Bank of St. Peters; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Aloys Schneider; 
Vice-Pres., F. P. Dunn; Cas., C. E. 
Beard. 


MONTANA. 


Billings—People’s Savings Bank; 
Pres., Thomas J. Boughton; Cas., W. 
F. Sylvester. 

Whitehall—Whitehall State Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., C. J. Pruett; 
Vice-Pres., W. M. Woods and A. J. 
McKay; Cas., Frank H. Johnson. 


NEBRASKA. 


Farnam—Farnam Bank; capital, 
000; Pres., G D. Faulkes; 
Pres., C. L. Dunham; Cas., 
Parker. 

Oshkosh—Deuel County Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., C. E. Jecks; Vice- 
C. H. Burk; Asst. Cas., J. H. Wehn. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
West Derry—Derry Savings Bank; W. 
S. Pillsbury, Pres.; Treas., F. J. 
Shepard. 


$5,- 
Vice- 
Ss. F. 


NEW YORK. 
Fort Covington—A. C, Wilcox & Co.; 
Cas., F. J. Dimond. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mount Gilead—Bank of Mount Gilead; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. A. Mcaulay; 
Vice-Pres., L. P. Byrd; Cas., A. H. 
Ragan. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Hannaford—Griggs County Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., A. H. Berg; 
Cas., A. T. Anderson. 

Mandan—Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., T. A 
Cummins; Vice-Pres., W. Simpson; 
Cas., Jos. H. Yunck. 

Sherwood—Farmers’ 
State Bank; capital, $1,000; Pres., 
BE. J. Weiser; Vice-Pres., T. R. 
McFarlane; Cas., O. J. Clark. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Columbus—Produce Exchange Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Albert O. 
Glock; Vice-Pres., J. J. Tanian; 
Cas., A. F. Durant; Treas., W. O. 


Frohock. 
Pomeroy—Farmers’ Bank & Trust 


& Merchants’ 


Co., capital, $50,000; Pres... W. F. 
Reed; Vice-Pres., Thomas Turnbull; 
Cas., Geo. H. Parker. 

Springboro—Farmers’ Bank; Pres., 
Thomas Miller; Vice-Pres., W. S. 
Wilkerson; Cas., B. C. H. Simpson. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Hennessey—Hennessey 
(successor to Hennessey National 
Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., W. 
W. Parks; Vice-Pres., J. W. Smith; 
Cas., C. C. Smith. 

Jefferson—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., John T. Stewart; 
Vice-Pres., E. F. Quigley; Cas., E. 
L. Quigely. 

Manitou—Bank of Manitou; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., S. D. Bailey; Cas., C. 
J. Hellwig; Asst. Cas., C. S. Black- 
burn. 

Mountain Park—Citizens’ Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., C. E. Jecks; Vice- 
Pres., L. A. Schooler; Cas., R. H. 
Jones. 


State Bank 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Carlisle—Mutual Savings Bank; Pres., 
E. J. Gardner; Vice-Pres., F. E. 
Thompson; and Merkel Landin; 
Treas., Frank E. Herr. 

Philadelphia—Huey Bros. & Co. 

Pittsburg—Liberty Savings Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., Ira F. 
Brainard; Vice-Pres., Edward M. 
Bigelow; Cas., James F. Collins. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence—Lewis H, Tappan 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Starr—Bank of Starr; Pres., A. S. 
Barnie; Vice-Pres., J. R. Vandiver; 
Cas., W. A. Hardy. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Willow Lake—Security State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., C. J. Chin- 
burg; Vice-Pres., C. H, Chase; Cas., 
Ed. E. Williams. 

TENNESSEE. 

Camden—Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., L. E 
Davis; Vice-Pres., A. Fry; Cas., A. 
S. Justice. 

Dyer—Bank of Dyer; capital, $12,500; 
Pres., W. S. Coulter; Vice-Pres., W. 
J. Davidson; Cas., J. H. McDearmon. 


TEXAS. 


Bridgeport—Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., A. B. 
Conley, Jr.; Vice-Pres., D. M. Will- 
son; Cashier, H. G. Leonard; Asst. 
Cas., James M. Willson. 

Caddo Mills—Caddo Mills 
Co.; capital, $10.000; Pres., 
Harrison; Vice-Pres., A. A. 
Cashier, J. R. Bass. 

Conroe—Tharp & Griffith (successor 
to First National Bank); capital, 
$60,000; Pres., D. C. Tharp; Cashier, 
Banks Griffith; Asst. Cashier, B. L. 
Laws. 

Gainesville—Eddleman, Smith & Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., W. H. Ed- 
dleman; Vice-Pres., Cicero Smith; 
Cashier, A. T. Snoddy. 

Haskell—Farmers’ Exchange 
(R. C. Montg*mery). 

Thornton—Continental Bank & Trust 
Co.; (Branch of Fort Worth). 


& Co. 


3ankinge 
E. W. 
Bain; 


Bank 
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VIRGINIA. 


Brookneal—Bank of Brookneal; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., E. R. Monroe; 
Vice-Pres., W. I. Walthall; Cashier, 
Jno. L. Wade, Jr. 

Dante—Russell & Dickenson Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., S. R. Jen- 
nings; Vice-Pres., R. W. Dickenson; 
Cashier, J. E. Duff; Asst. Cashier, 
J. L. Jennings. 


WASHINGTON. 


Asotin—Bank of Asotin .Co.; capital, 
2,500; Pres., Chas. Isecke; Cashier, 
John B. Bell. 

Ferndale—Ferndale State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Chas. Cissna; 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier, H. E. Camp- 
bell; Asst. Cashier, Ray C. Cissna. 

Goldendale—State Bank (successor to 
Bank of Goldendale); capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Andrew Melgard; Cas., 
Hawkin Melgard; Asst. Cas., Roy 
E. Crooks. 

Medical Lake—Medical Lake State 
Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., 
Eugene Enloe; Vice-Pres., W. R. 
Cunningham, ar.; Cee, oO. H. 
Greene; Asst. Cas., B. W. Hughs. 

Prescott—First State Bank (successor 
to Bank of Prescott); capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., F. L. Wells; Cashier, 
E. B. Sweet. 


WISCONSIN. 


Humbird—First State Bank; capital, 


$5,000; Pres., 
Pres., Rosina 
Sanders. 

Mauston—State Bank; 
000; Pres., W. F. 
Pres., P. BD. Curran; 
Troy. 

Mosinee—State Bank; capital, $8,00): 
Pres., A. von Berg; Vice-Pres., | 
J. von Berg; Cas., W. E. von Berg 

Strum—First State Bank; $6,000; Cas 
John A. Nelson. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
Amherstburg—Molsons Bank; W. 
Falls, Mer. 
Brockville—Crown Bank of Canad 
W. P. Sloane, Mer. 
Galt—Sovereign Bank of Canada; \v 
Philip, Mer. 
Preston—Bank of Toronto; J. K. Ba! 
Mer. 
Toronto—Home 
Eugene O'Keefe, 
James Mason. 
NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
Abernethy—Bank of Hamilton; J. ( 
Henderson, Mer. 
Balgonie—Imperial Bank of Canad 
J. A. Boyle, Mer. 
Claresholm—Canadian Bank of Con 


merce. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 

People’s Bank of Halifax 

J. W. Hall. 


Babler; Vice- 
Cas.. C. H 


John 
Babler; 


capital, $25.- 
Winsor; Vice- 
Cas., W. J 


Bank of Canad: 


Pres.; Gen. Meg: 


Buctouche 
Act. Mer., 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
Citronelle—First National Bank; H. O. 
MecMain, Pres. in place of E. F. 
Ballard; no Vice-Pres. in place of 
Geo. S. Weems; Is Otto Stuber, Cas. 
in place of H. O. McMain. 
Mobile—Central Trust Co.; A. C. Dan- 
ner, Pres., F. B. Merrill, Vice-Pres. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Palo Alto—First National Bank; C. 
E. Jordan, Asst. Cas. in place of 
H. P. Bennett. 

Pasadena—Pasadena National Bank; 
Gilbert W. Pratt, Pres. in place of 
L. Perrin; H. Newby, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Gilbert W. Pratt; E. J. 
Pyle, Cas. in place of H. Newby; 
H. C. Holt, Asst. Cas. in place of 
E. J. Pyle. 

Pomona—National Bank of Pomona; 
title changed to American National 
3ank. 

San Diego—National Bank of Com- 
merce; Victor E. Shaw, Cas. in place 
of Cc. L. Williams. 

San Francisco—Bank of California; 
William Alvord, Pres., deceased. 
—First National Bank; James K. 
Lynch, 2d Vice-Pres., J. K. Moffitt, 
Cas. in place of James K. Lynch; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of J. K. Mof- 
fitt——Western National Bank; F. L. 
Holland, Cas. in place of C. S. Scott. 


COLORADO. 
Canon City—First National Bank; 
Ned C. Craven, Cas., resigned. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport—City National 
E. Hough, Cas. in place 
erick C. Burroughs. 


Bank; C. 
of Fred- 


Hartford—Society for Savings; Fran- 
cis Buell Cooley, Pres., deceased. 
New Britain—New Britain Saving 
Bank; Levi S. Wells, Presi, d: 

ceased. 

New Haven—National Tradesme1 
Bank; Frederick C. Burroughs, Cas 
in place of H. W. Thompston; Frank 
B. Frisbie, Asst. Cas. 


GEORGIA. 


Chipley—Bank of Chipley; J. T. Wis 
dom, Asst. Cas. 

Cordele—Cordele National 
Barnwell Sams Dunlap, 
place of B. H. Palmer. 

Davisboro—Davisboro Bank; M. & 
Potter, reported an embezzler. 

Royston—Bank of Royston; capita! 
increased to 950,000. 

Statesboro—Sea Island Bank; capita! 
increased to $50,000. 


IDAHO. 


Kendrick—Kendrick State Bank 
John W. Bradbury, Cas.; L. P. Brad 
bury, Asst. Cas. 

ILLINOIS. 

Findlay — Findlay Bank; 
Laughlin, Cas. 

Flora—First National Bank; Chas. E 
Hemphill, Asst. Cas. in place of C 
H. Bothwell, resigned. Citizens 
State Bank; Lew M. Little, Cas. ir 
place of Chas. C. Smith. 

Martinsville—First National Bank 
Osby Logue, Asst. Cas. in place ot 
B. Linn. 

Ridge Farm—First National Bank; P 
H. Smith, Pres.: H. G. Barker, Cas 
in place of P. H. Smith. 


Bank 
Cas. i 


Claud 
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INDIANA. 


Fort Wayne—Old National Bank; 
Henry C. Bond, Pres. in place of 
Stephen B. Bond; no Vice-Pres. in 
place of Henry C. Bond; Charles 
E. Bond, Cas. in place of Jared D. 
Bond; G. A. Schwegman, Asst. Cas. 
in place of Charles E. Bond. 

Lawrenceburg — Citizens’ National 
Bank; Cornelius O’Brien, Cas.; Clar- 
ence Hunter, Asst. Cas. 

Muncie—Delaware County National 
Bank; William E. Hitchcock, Pres. 
in place of J. C. Johnson, deceased. 

North Manchester — Indiana State 
Bank; Aaron Ulrey, Pres. in place 
of W. H. Shaffer, resigned. 


IOWA. 

Alta—First National Bank; N. H. 
Bischel, Asst. Cas. in place of A. V. 
Converse. 

Cedar Rapids—Fidelity Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank; L. M. Rupert, Secretary, 
deceased. 

Cushing—Cushing 
E. Hass, Cas. 

Dubuque—German Bank; title chang- 
ed to German Savings Bank. 

Eagle Grove—State Bank and Citi- 
zens’ State Bank; consolidated un- 
der latter title. 

Titonka—First National Bank; Fred 
Stevens, Cas. in place of Samuel A. 
Schneider. 

Wapello—Wapello State Bank: W. H. 
Colton, Cas., reported an embezzler. 


KANSAS. 
Havensville—First National Bank; 
Grace Leporin, Asst. Cas. in place 
of Grace Morgan. 
Wellington — Wellington National 
Bank; J. P. Wimer, Cas. in place of 
E. B. Wimer, deceased. 


KENTUCKY. 
Cynthiana—Farmers’ National Bank; 
M. D. Martin, Vice-Pres, in place of 
A. Webber. 


LOUISIANA. 

Greensburg—Bank of Greensburg; 
M. L. Maul, Pres., resigned. 

New Orleans—U. S. Safe Deposit & 
Savings Bank; Frank T. Howard, 
Vice-Pres. Whitney National 
ag John E. Bowden, Jr., Vice- 

res, 


Savings Bank; C. 


MAINE. 


Waterville — Merchants’ 
3ank; Cyrus W. Davis, 
place of John Ware. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore—Western National Bank; 
James Shriver, Vice-Pres., resigned. 

Denton—Denton National Bank; Har- 
vey L. Cooper, Pres. in place of 
Thomas W. Jones, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—National Security Bank; 
Charles R. Batt, Pres. in place of 
Samuel A. Carlton, deceased; D. 
Webster King, Vice-Pres.; Chas. S. 
Osgood, Cas. in place of Chas. R. 
Batt; no Asst. Cas. in place of Chas. 
S. Osgood.—Old Colony Trust Co. 
and Copley Trust Co.; consolidated 
under former title. 
Brookline—Brookline National Bank; 


National 
Pres. in 


Cc. H. Draper. Pres. in place of C. 
H. W. Foster; C. S. Burleigh, Cas. 
in place of W. S. Camp. 

Fall River—First National Bank; 
John S. Brayton, Pres. in place of 
John S. Brayton, Sr., deceased; 
David A, Brayton, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
in place of John S. Brayton Jr. 

Lawrence—Broadway Savings Bank; 
William F. Rutter, Pres. in place of 
Alfred A. Lamprey; Wilbur E. 
Rowell, Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. 
F. Rutter. 

Lowell—Appleton National Bank; Geo. 
C. Taylor, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Wellfleet—Welifleet Savings Bank; 
Thomas Kemp, Pres., deceased. 


MICHIGAN. 


Carleton—Bank of Carleton; 
changed to State Savings 
capital, $20,000. 

Detroit—Old Detroit National Bank; 
A. W. Ehrman, Asst, Cas., deceased. 


MINNESOTA. 


Clarkfield—First National 
A. Angell, Pres. in place 
B. Piersol, deceased. 

Lewiston—First State 
Lietzow, Pres.; J. W. Rice, 

Pres. 

Minneapolis—Security Bank of Min- 
nesota; Julius S. Pomeroy, Cas. in 
place of Thomas Hurley, deceased. 

Perham—First National Bank; S._J. 
Rasmussen; Pres. in place of C. W. 
Baumback; R. G. Claydon, Cas. in 
place of C. H. Woodward; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of R. G. Claydon. 

Red Wing—First National Bank; F. 
H. Wellcome, Pres. in place of Jesse 
McIntire; H. H. Buck, 2d Vice-Pres.; 
Cc. W. Crandall, Asst. Cas. in place 
of Hiram Howe. 

Ruthton—First National Bank: E. W. 
Davies, Pres. in place of Cary Diehl: 
S. B. Duea, Cas. in place of M. J. 
Calderwood. 

Wheaton—First National Bank; W. F. 
Burton, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Worthington — Citizens’ National 
Bank; O. G. Grundsten, Vice-Pres. 
in place of J. D. Humiston. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Batesville—Bank of Batesville: M. E. 
Jarratt, Asst. Cas., resigned. 

Carthage—Leake County Bank; W. H. 
Hutter, Cas., resigned. 

Natchez Merchants’ & Planters’ 
Bank; Simon Moses, Pres. in place 
of Maurice Moses, deceased. 


MISSOURI. 


Clarence—Citizens’ Bank; T. P. Man- 
uel, Cas.; Clyde Jones, Asst. Cas. 
Fulton—Southern Bank; Charles W. 

Jameson, Pres., deceased. 

Independence — Chrisman - Sawyer 
Banking Co., Geo. L. Chrisman. 
Vice-Pres., retired. 

Jamesport—National Bank of James- 
port; title changed to First National 
Bank, 

Kirksville—Baird National Bank; W. 
T. Baird, Pres. in place of S. M. 
Link, deceased; Frank Baird, Cas 
in piace of W. T. Baird. 

St. Joseph—German-American Bank: 
William Krug. Pres. in place of 
Henry Krug, Sr. 

St. Louis—Missouri-Lincoln Trust 
Co.; Pinekney French, Treas. in 


title 
Bank; 


Bank; B. 
of John 


Aug. 
Vice- 


Bank; 
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place of Joseph IL. 
Murray, Jr., Asst. 
of Pope Sturgeon, resigned.—Me- 
chanics’ National Bank; Benjamin 
B. Graham, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


NEBRASKA. 
Bartley—State Bank; 
creased to $10,000. 
Norfolk—Citizens’ National Bank; T. 
F. Memminger, Pres. in place of G. 
A. Luikart; W. J. Stafford, Asst. 

Cas. in place of J. E. Haase. 

Omaha—Merchants’ National Bank, 
Frank Murphy, Pres., deceased. 

Oxford—Commercial State Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $25,000. 

Silver Creek—State Bank; M. L. Ros- 
siter, Cas., resigned. 

St. Edward—Smith National 
W. A. L. Gibbon, Cas, 
Lon A. Tuttle. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Portsmouth—Rockingham National 
Bank; John J. Pickering, Pres., de- 
ceased. 


Hanley; M. P. 
Treas. in place 


capital in- 


Bank; 
in place of 


NEW JERSEY. 

Bayonne—Mechanics’ Trust Co.; De 
Witt Van Buskirk, Pres. pro tem. 
in place of Charles S. Noe. 

Somerville—First National Bank: J. 
Newton VanDerbeek, Pres. in place 
of Peter DeWitt, deceased. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany—National Exchange Bank; 
John D. Parsons, Jr., Pres., de- 
ceased; also President Albany Trust 
Co. 

Brooklyn—Dime Savings Bank: J. 
Lawrence Marcellus, Pres. in place 
of B. H. Huntington; R. S. Walker, 
Treas. in place of J. Lawrence Mar- 
cellus; Frederick W. Jackson, Asst. 
Treas. 

Glens Falls—Glens_ Falls 
Bank; Jeremiah W. 
deceased. 

New York—National Shoe & Leather 
Bank; John A. Hiltner, 2d Vice- 
Pres. and Cas., deceased.—Astor 
Place Bank; Alfred Cutler Barnes, 
Pres., deceased. 

Oswego—Second National Bank; F. A. 
Emerick, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Robert S. Sloan. 

Port Henry—Citizens’ National Bank; 
. W. Wyman, Pres., deceased. 
Spring Valley—First National Bank; 
Glade Requa, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
Watertown—National Union Bank; W. 
W. Taggart, Pres., deceased; also 
Pres. Watertown Savings Bank. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Gastonia—First National Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $100,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

New Salem—-National Bank; Ernest 
Bacon, Pres. in place of A. D. 
Clarke; W. A. Lanterman, Vice- 
Pres, in place of W. H. Mann; An- 
drew L. Schoetz, Asst. Cas. in place 
of E. H. Mann. 


OHIO. 

Bethel—First National Bank; G. G. 
Bambach, Cas. in place of E. J. Fag- 
ley. 

Bucyrus—First National Bank; E. G. 
Beal, Cas. in place of J. B. Gormly, 
Jr. 


National 
Finch, Pres., 


Columbus—Deshler National Bank: 
Jno. G. Deshler, Pres. in place of 
G. W. Sinks; no Vice-Pres. in plac: 
of Jno. G, Deshler.—Merchants’ & 
Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank; Henry 
L. Lanum, Asst. Cas. in place of 
M. H. Sims. 

Collinwood—Wade Park Banking Co.; 
absorbed by Cleveland Trust Co. 

Coshocton—Citizens’ Banking & Trust 
Co. and People’s Banking & Trust 
Co.; consolidated under latter title. 
J. L. Rue, Pres.; R. H. Mills, Cas. 

Cridersville—Home Bank; John R 
Reichelderfer, Pres., deceased. 

E. Liverpool—First National Bank: 
David Boyce, Pres., deceased. 

Lima—Commercial Bank: Baxter 
Sons sold out to I. T. & H. M. Moors 

Malta—Malta National Bank; L. | 
Simpson, Vice-Pres. in place of R 
K. Brown. 

Mount Pleasant—Mount Pleasant N 
tional Bank; Michael Gallaghe 
Pres. in place of R. W. Chamber: 
E. B. Jones, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Oliver Thomas. 

Newark—People’s National Ban! 
Benjamin Franklin, Pres., decease: 

Newcomerstown — First i 
Bank; C. B. Vogenitz, Cas. i 
of W. T. Robinson; no 
in place of C. B. Vogenitz. 

Senecaville—First National Bank; 
F. Pollock, Cas. 

Willoughby—Wade 
Co.; absorbed by 
Co. 


Park Bankir 
Cleveland Trust 


OKLAHOMA. 


National Bank; E. K 
Thurmond, Pres. in place of A, L 
Thurmond; C. H. Tinker, Cas. i 
place of E. K. Thurmond; C. E. Gar 
naway, Asst. Cas. in place of C. I 
Tinker. 


Sayre—First 


OREGON. 


Eugene—First National Bank; 
tal increased to $100,000. 
Sumpter—First National Bank; Jas 
A. Howard, Pres. in place of J. W 
Secriber: Clark Snyde, Vice-Pres. in 
place of E. W. Mueller; R. H. Bene- 
dict, Asst. Cas. in place of H. § 

Durgan. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bellwood—First National Bank; Chas. 
A. Cunningham, Cas. in place of 
Cc. A. Paterson, 

Canonsburg—First National Bank; 
William Martin, Pres., deceased. 
Catawissa—C. P. Pfahler, Vice-Pres.;: 
Cc. S. W. Fox, Cas.; Nelle P. Vastine. 

Asst. Cas. 

Elizabeth State Bank; Harry 
Caulkett, Cashier in place of Josep 
Nevin; C. M. Thomnson, Asst. Ca 

Ephrata—Farmers’ National Bank 
Adam Geist, Pres., deceased. : 

Herndon—First National Bank: J. § 
Krebs, Vice-Pres. in place of Jno. 
D. Bogar. 

Philadelphia National Bank 
Northern Liberties; E. S. Kromer 
Cas. in place of L. C. Simon; F. M. 
Hardt, Asst. Cas. in place of E. $ 
Kromer.—F. Dundore & Co.; Frank 
lin Dundore, deceased. 

Waynesboro—People’s National Bank: 
W. Tell Omwake. Pres. in place of 
Daniel Hoover, deceased. 


eapi- 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Greenville—People’s Bank; 
Hagood, Vice-Pres. in place of 
James A. Hoyt. 

Jonesville—Bank of Jonesville; Geo. 
Cc. Perrin, Jr., Cas. in place of Joseph 
H. McKissick. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Deadwood—Black Hills Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank; capital increased to 
$100,000. 

Fairfax—Fairfax State Bank; capital 
increased to $15,000. 

Hudson—Hudson State Bank; Ernest 
D. Cassill, Cas., deceased. 

Java—First State Bank; Pres., Jacob 
Stoller; Vice-Pres., Jos. Hofmeyer; 
Cas., W. C. Hicks. 


TENNESSEE. 


Huntingdon—Bank of Huntingdon; 
W. W. Murray, Pres. 

Jackson—Union Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital increased to $100,000. 

Southside—Bank of Southside; 
tal increased to $10,000. 

Tullahoma—First National Bank; W. 
B. Frierson, Cas. in place of Allan 
Parker. 


Wm. A. 


capi- 


TEXAS. 


Baird—First National Bank; 
Thornton, Cas.; no Asst. 
place of P. B. Rowland. 

Beaumont—Gulf National Bank; Burt 
Hoopes, Asst. Cas., resigned. 

Caldwell—Caldwell National Bank; 
capital increased to $40,000; J. C. 
Womble, Pres. in place of Otho S. 
Houston. 

Celina—First National Bank; A. A. 
Fielder, Pres. in place of J. H. L. C. 
English; no Asst. Cas. in place of 
J. E. Lipscomb. 

Graham—Beckham National Bank; J. 
M. Norman, Cas. in place of Wm. D. 
Craig, deceased. 

Granger—First National Bank: A. W. 
Storrs, Pres.; I. N. Keller, Cas. 

Killeen—First National Bank; Will 
Rancier, Pres. in place of Spencer 
Young; A. J. Hoover, Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. E. Root. 

Merkel—First National Bank; Geo. S. 
Berry, Pres. in place of J. T. War- 
ren; C. W. Bacon, Vice-Pres. in 
place of G. F. West; no Cas. in place 
= T. A. Johnson; R. M. Barnes, Asst. 
as. 

Nocona—National Bank of Nocona: 
title changed to Nocona National 
Bank. 

Tyler—Jester National 
Howard, Cas. 


VIRGINIA. 


Newport News—City Bank; absorbed 
by Newport News National Bank. 
Winchester—Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
National Bank; Lewis N. Barton, 

Asst. Cas., deceased. 

Wytheville—Bank of Wytheville; C. 
H. Brown, Cas. in place of J. G. 
Brown, deceased. 


= &. 
Cas. in 


Bank; John 


Lake Nebagamon—Bank of Lake 
Nebagamon; B. Murray Peyton, Pres.; 
A. W. Echart, Vice-Pres.; Russell 
Baxter, Cas. 

Milwaukee—Marshall & Ilsley Bank; 
Charles F. Ilsley, Pres., deceased. 

Oconto—Oconto National Bank; Geo. 
Beyer, Pres. 

Plainfield—Waushara County Bank; 
capital increased to $25,000. 

Plymouth—State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $50,000. 


WYOMING. 

Cody—First National Bank; Harry R. 
Weston, Cas. in place of I. O. Mid- 
daugh, deceased. 

CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Greenwood—Bank of Montreal; F. J. 
Proctor, Mer. 

Nanaimo—Royal Bank of Canada; J. 
H. Ferguson, Mer., resigned. 


Nelson—Bank of Montreal; L. B. de 
Veber, Mgr. in place of A. H. 


Buchanan. 
QUEBEC. 
Montreal—Sovereign Bank of Canada; 
Randolph MacDonald, Pres. in place 
of H. S. Holt, resigned; A. A. Allan, 
Vice-Pres.; Duncan M. Stewart, 2d 
Vice-Pres. and Mgr. Closed. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


GEORGIA. 
Wrightsville—Citizens’ Bank. 
IOWA. 

Dedham—Dedham Savings Bank, 
Olin—Bank of Olin. 
Primghar—Farmers’ National Bank; 

in voluntary liquidation November 

10; consolidated with First National 


Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

North Adams—Berkshire National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation No- 
vember 21. 

NEBRASKA. 

O’Neill—Elkhorn Valley Bank. 


NEW YORK. 
Buffalo—German Bank. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Gastonia—Gastonia Banking Co. 


OHIO. 
Cleveland—Mercantile National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation December 
1; succeeded by the National Com- 
mercial Bank. 
Conneaut—First National Bank; in 
hands of Receiver December 20. 
Oberlin—Citizens’ National Bank; in 
hands of Receiver November 28. 


TEXAS. 


Angleton—Bank of Angleton. 
Velasco—Bank of Velasco. 





PRESERVE YOUR MAGAZINES.—Subscribers to THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE Will 
find it profitable to preserve their copies and have them bound. The bank- 
ing law decisions alone, which are carefully indexed, are of great value, 
forming a guide for the banker who is in doubt about legal questions aris- 


ing in relation to the transactions of the bank. 


There are many other 


features of the MaGazIne that are of permanent worth. 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


New York, January 3, 1905. 

“FRENZIED FINANCE” played a conspicuous part in Wall Street affairs 
last month. The advance in prices of securities, which had been very 
rapid in November, seemed to gain increased momentum early in Decem- 
ber with apparent promise of continuing until the end of the year. Then 
came a remarkable announcement from Mr. Lawson, a Boston operator, and 
there followed an extraordinary drop in the stock market. Amalgamated 
Copper, which earlier in the year had sold at 4314, on December 1 was 
selling at 82%. This was the stock to which Mr. Lawson gave his per- 
sonal attention, and on December 8 it was down to 58%. The break was 
communicated to the rest of the market and a number of stocks declined 
as much as ten per cent., while the transactions aggregated more than at 
any previous time since May, 1901. 

Not the least remarkable feature, however, was the substantial recovery 
which followed later in the month, and which left prices at the close of 
the year in some cases at the highest point recorded in the year, and in 
Many cases at very much higher figures than were ruling a year ago. 

For the investor the year 1904 has been a very favorable one. Stocks 
and bonds have made large gains. Among the stocks which have advanced 
are: Atchison, 1754; Baltimore and Ohio, 2514; Canadian Pacific, 13%; 
Central of New Jersey, 2814; St. Paul, 2544; Northwest, 39; Delaware & 
Hudson, 18; Lackawanna, 71; Denver & Rio Grande, 12; Erie, 814; Illinois 
Central, 25%; Louisville & Nashville, 2934; Manhattan, 21; Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas, 141%4; Missouri Pacific, 1354; New York Central, 22%; Nor- 
folk and Western, 22%%; Southern Pacific, 14%; Southern, 144%; Union 
Pacific, 331%,; Amalgamated Copper, 191%; American Sugar, 1444; United 
States Steel, common, 1714, and the preferred 25 per cent. These are all 
net gains for the year. 

Similar advances have been made in bonds, although not so large ex- 
cept in a few instances. Many of these securities show gains of from five 
to ten per cent., while some of the exceptional advances were: Central 
of Georgia 1st preferred incomes, 23 per cent.; Rock Island 4’s, 135%, and 
collateral trust 5’s 191%4; Colorado Midland 4’s, 19; Iron Mountain 4’s, 9%: 
Kansas City, Ft. Scott and Memphis 4’s, 11; San Antonio and Aransas Pass 
4’s, 1134; Union Pacific 1st lien 4’s, 1734; Oregon Short Line 4’s, 12: 
Consolidated Tobacco 4’s, 17%; Distillers’ Securities 5’s, 154%, and United 
States Steel 5’s 215. 

Whether these advances are justified in the condition or prospects of the 
properties which the securities represent, is a question that each investor 
must answer for himself. But that it is not all frenzy, seems to be the pre- 
vailing opinion in financial circles. 

There are many evidences of a prosperous condition that must be given 
recognition. From the commercial exchanges generally the reports for the 
year are favorable. The earnings of the railroads both gross and net have 
shown considerable improvement since the summer, although the year’s full 
returns will probably show only a small increase in gross and a decrease in 
net. Yet some of the railroads have given evidence of increased prosperity. 
The Reading last month declared its first dividend on the common stock, 1% 
per cent., payable February 1. The Louisville and Nashville increased its 
semi-annual dividend from 21% to 3 per cent. The Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western decided to distribute an extra dividend of ten per cent. among 
its stockholders, and the Pennsylvania Company, which operates the Penn- 
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sylvania Railroad lines west of Pittsburgh, declared a dividend of five per 
cent., as against four per cent. in 1903 and three per cent. in 1902. 

The confidence as well as the financial strength of investors was apparent 
in the important financial transactions completed and proposed last month. 
Early in the month it was announced that a firm of bankers had purchased 
$25,000,000 bonds of the Missouri Pacific Railway. The Atchison announced 
the issue of $50,000,000 which another banking house had agreed to take. 
An issue of $40,000,000 Mexican Government bonds was subscribed by in- 
dividual investors, and several smaller issues of bonds of railroad and other 
companies were marketed. 

The interest and dividend disbursements to be made in January, it is 
estimated, will exceed all previous records. A total of $136,600,000 will be 
paid out by leading railroad and industrial corporations, banking institu- 
tions, the Government and New York city. This is an increase of $3,000,000 
compared with a year ago. 

In view of so large a disbursement of money pending, a tightening of the 
money market at the end of the year might have been expected, yet the 
market has been abnormally easy, and this while gold was being exported. 
The prospect of easy money during the early part of the new year seems to 
justify the expectation that there will be no change in the investment situa- 
tion. Although the new issues of securities in the last year have approxi- 
mated $600,000,000, it is possible that this amount will be exceeded in the 
coming year, pending issues that have been authorized nearly reaching that 
figure. 

The local money market throughout the year has been exceptionally easy. 
At no time after the first week in January did call money go above three 
per cent. until the last week of November. The rate then touched four per 
cent. and advanced to five per cent. in the first week of December, but at the 
close of the year ruled at 2144 @ 3 per cent. 

During the flurry in the stock market last month the New York banks 
contracted their loans about $30,000,000 and deposits were reduced about the 
same amount. The surplus reserve fell to about $8,000,000 but late in the 
month there was a substantial gain in all these items. The banks close the 
year With loans and deposits both larger than at any similar period in pre- 
vious years, and the surplus is larger than it was at the close of either of 
three previous years. The following is a comparison of the condition of the 
banks for the last five years: 





1900. 1901. 1902. | 1903. 1904. 


Loans $803,989,600 | $869,546,600 | $875,352,100 | $908,570,500 | $1,066.701,200 
er 870,950, 100 926,204,100 873, 115,000 886,178,900 1,104,049, 100 
specie 164,827,800 164,808,800 154,998,700 | 160,675,800 208,554,800 
Legal tenders ........ ae 67,059,800 74,257,800 73,473,900 70,416,800 81,140,900 
Surplus reserve ond 14,150,075 | TASS 10,193,850 9,541,875 13,683,425 
Circulation 30,282,500 | 31,874,200 45,705,200 44,925,400 43,145,300 


Compared with a year ago loans show an increase of $158,000,000, deposits 
of $218,000,000, specie of $48,000,000 legal tenders of $11,000,000, and surplus 
reserve of $4,000,000. Circulation has been reduced about $1,800,000. 

While the general situation presents many favorable features, there have 
been some disturbing influences. The recommendation contained in the 
President’s message to Congress looking to increased authority of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission in the matter of fixing rates for railroad trans- 
portation caused considerable adverse criticism, and to some extent con- 
tributed to the break in the stock market. The report of Commissioner Gar- 
field, of the Bureau of Corporations, also recommended that a Federal fran- 
chise or license should be granted to corporations to engage in inter-State 
commerce. The proposition involves such a broadening of the powers of the 
National Government, that it has met with considerable criticism. 

Cotton has also been an important factor. A year ago cotton was the one 
staple which was commanding a big price. The crop was short in the United 
States, and the world’s supply was not equal to the demand for consumption. 
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The price reached 13.5 cents in New York, and planters were preparing to 
increase their output. The Agricultural Department on December 3 issued 
a report indicating that this year’s yield of cotton would reach 12,162,000 
bales. Ten days later it reported 11,971,477 bales ginned, which would in- 
dicate a total yield of probably 12,750,000 bales. That would exceed the 1903 
crop by 2,600,000 bales and the maximum crop of 1898 1,500,000 bales. It is 
not surprising therefore that the price of cotton has fallen to less than 7 
cents, although that figure approximates the lowest cost of production. 

The iron industry presents the reverse of this picture, for while produc- 
tion has increased until it is now at the rate of 18,000,000 tons a year, con- 
sumption is at the rate of 19,000,000 tons and promises to increase to 20,000,- 
000 tons. Prices as a consequence are advancing steadily. 

The record of railroad building during the year just ended indicates that 
the railroads have exercised conservatism. The new track laid will not much 
exceed 4,000 miles, the smallest total since 1898. Compared with 1903 there 
has been a reduction in new mileage of 1,600 to 1,800 miles. In the last 
seven years, covering a period of very general prosperity, the railroads built 
32,500 miles of track, as compared with 18,500 miles during the previous 
seven years, 1891-1897, an increase of about eighty per cent. A portion of 
the reduced construction last year was undoubtedly due to the depression in 
business which existed early in the year and unfavorably affected railroad 
earnings. A favorable change in these conditions later in the year sug- 
gests a possible increase in building activity in the coming year. 

A preliminary report of the Inter-State Commerce Commission gives some 
interesting statistics for the year ended June 30, 1904, which covers the 
worst period of the depression. The report embraces returns for roads rep- 
resenting 209,002 miles of line, or about ninety-nine per cent. of the mileage 
that will be covered by the final report. The gross earnings were $1,966,633,- 
821, as against $1,900,846,907, on 205,313 miles, in the previous year. The 
gross earnings per mile were $9,410, or $152 more than in 1903. This is the 
largest average for any year since the Commission was organized. The oper- 
ating expenses were $6,375 per mile, or $250 more than for the year 1903. 
The ratio of operating expenses to earnings was 67.75 per cent., as against 
66.16 per cent. in the previous year. The net earnings of practically the same 
roads were, in 1904, $634,250,873, and in 1903, $640,644,138. The surplus of 
the roads embraced in the report was $52,078,947. The final report for 1903, 
covering both operating and leased roads, showed a surplus of $99,227,469. 
The companies included in the report declared dividends in 1904 of $184,450,- 
466 while the dividends declared by essentially the same companies in 1903 
were $160,856,307, thus showing an increase of $23,594,139 in dividends for 
1904. 

The Agricultural Department last month issued its usual annual estimate 
of yield and farm value on December 1 of the principal crops raised in 1904. 
As good crops are recognized as a substantial foundation for prosperity, the 
Government figures may be accepted as highly encouraging. The aggregate 
value of the ten principal crops, exclusive of cotton, which is valued at more 
than $500,000,000, closely approximates $2,735,000,000, the largest total ever 
recorded. We give the average, production and farm value as reported by 
the Government as follows: 

Production, Farm value, 
Acreage. bushels. Dec. 1, 1904. 
92,231,581 2,467,480,934 $1,087,461,440 
i REIT 26,865,855 332,935,346 325,611,473 
Spring wheat 17,209,020 219,464,171 184,878,501 
2 2 894,595,552 279,900,013 
139,748,958 
234,565 
15,008,336 
23,400,534 
21,096,038 
332,830,300 
*60,696,028 
+660,460,789 53,382,959 
+Pounds, 


As regards quantity there have been more bountiful years for a number 
of the crops. The yield of corn was larger in 1902 by 56,000,000 bushels, but 
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the value was less by $70,000,000 in that year, the only year in which it ever 
reached $1,000,000,000 prior to 1904. The total wheat crop last year was 
552,399,517 bushels, and that yield has been exceeded five times, in 1891, in 
1898 and in each of the three years 1901 to 1903 inclusive. The maximum 
yield was 748,460,218 bushels in 1901. The aggregate value was exceeded only 
once, in 1891, when it reached $513,472,711 as compared with $510,489,874 
n 1904. 

The yield of oats is 93,000,000 bushels less than in 1902 but larger than m 
any other year. The value is less than in either 1901 or 1902. Barley is 
the largest crop ever harvested, exceeding the yield of 1902 by nearly 5,000,000 
bushels, but the value is $3,000,000 less than in 1902 and $1,500,000: less than 
in 1901. The yield of rye has frequently been larger than in 1904, the record 
yield of that staple being 33,630,592 bushels in 1902. The record for value 
was made in 1891 when the total was $24,589,217, or nearly $6,000,000 more 
than in 1904. Buckwheat is not produced in the same quantity that it was 
about forty years ago, but the yield last year was nearly as large as in any 
year since 1869, and this is true as to the value. 

As to the other crops the record does not extend over so long a period. 
The yield and value of flax seed are less than in either 1902 or 1903. The 
potato crop is 85,000,000 bushels larger than in 1903 and 145,000,000 bushels 
larger than in 1901, while the value is $1,000,000 less than in 1903, but larger 
than in any other year in the last seven years. The hay crop is the largest 
since 1898 excepting in 1903, but the value is less than in either 1902 or 
1903. The tobacco crop is also smaller in yield and value than in the 
previous two years. The following table shows the value on December 1 of 
each crop in the last six years: 


1899. 1900. | 1901. 1902. 1903, |  190h. 





| 
$629,210,110 | $751,220,034 | $921,555,768 $1, ri} 017,349 $952,868,801 | $1,087,461,440 
319,545,259 323,525,177 | 467,350,156 422.224) 117 443,024,826 510,489,874 
198,167,975 208, 669,233 | 293,658,777 303,584,852 267,661,665 | 279,900,013 
Bar i y 29,594,254 24,075,271 49,705,163 61,893,634 60,166,313 58,651,807 
12,214,118 12,295,417 | 16,909,742 17,080,793 15,993,871 18,745,543 
Buc kw ~ 6,183,675 5,341, 418 | } 8,523,317 8,654,704 8,650,733 9,330,768 
Flaxseed.. 30,814,661 22291, 557 23,228,758 
Potatoes.... 89,328,832 90,811,167 | 143,979,470 134,111,436 151.638,094 150,673,392 
Hay 411,926,187 445, 538.870 | 506,191,533 542,036,364 556,376,880 529,107,625 
56,987,902 80,472,506 55,514,627 | 53,382,959 





Total.... $1,7 753,158,312 $1,861,476,£82 | $2.407,873,926 $2,617,895,416 $2,534,187,367 $2,720,972 179 


ForEIGN BANKS.—AII the larger European banks lost gold last month 
except Russia, which gained $7,000,000. The Bank of England lost $13,000,- 
000, France, Germany and Austria-Hungary each $2,000,000. All hold more 
gold than they did a year ago; the Bank of England $5,000,000 more, France 
$59,000,000, Germany $36,000,000, Russia $85,000,000 and Austria-Hungary 
$10,000,000. 


GoLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





November 1, 1904. Denner 1, 1904. | _ cr i, 1905. 


Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 





England....... eeee+| £36,620,226 «eee, £32,550,219 
ERR «e+| 104,354,104 106, 815,629 £44, 194,558 
Germany | $2,749,000 13,022, 000 | 
. 97,746,000 6,791,000 

48, — 000 5 rye 12,110,000 

| 14,8 27, 000 
22) 042) 000 2 7 | 22, 170, 000 | 
Netherlands 5y 520, 800 Y é 5,623,300 6,285,800 
Nat. Belgium 3,298,667 1,614,667 | 3. 268, 667 | 1,634,333 

365,394, 





Re ccceshioes £i 





394,797 | £105,960,854 £372,025, 181 £107. 003,325 £369,599,521 £106, 929, 806 
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ForEIGN ExcHaNnGE—AcTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First OF EacH Monti 





Sept. 1. Oct. 1, 





Sterling Bankers—60 days 4,8434— 85 
Sight 4.87 


oy 
“ 


Commercial long 
Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4. ma —% 
Paris—Cable transfers 5.16%— 
Bankers’ soos... +. | 5,1834— 

ae Bankers’ sight. . ‘ 7 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days.. 

Bankers’ sight.. 

a a Sati " % ~ 1084 

msterdam— Bankers’ sight....| Yr Y% 34: — 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight u 2 fe ar 26. 26.83— 26.85 
Italian lire—sight. | 5. 174 —16% 5. 18%— 17% | 5. 16% - 14 | 5.1614—1556 | 5 








Money Rates Asroap.—No change was made in the posted rates of dis- 
count of the leading banks in Europe last month, and open market rates are 
lower. Discounts of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the month 
were 214 per cent., against 3 per cent. a month ago. The open market rate 
at Paris was 2% per cent., against 214 per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin 
and Frankfort 3% per cent., against 3% @ 4 per cent. a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





Oct. 1, 19h. | Oct. 12, 1904. Nov. 16, 1904. Dec. 30, 190/,. 


Circulation (exc. b’k ous bilis) £28,403,000 £28,403,200  £27,686,270 | £28, 205,000) 
Public deposits 8,404,000 5,029,61 7,173, 714 

Other deposits 41,887,000 240,200 
Government securities 14,227,000 15, 610, 000 
Other securities 25,459,000 35,484, 000 
Keserve of notes and coin..... LION 28,969,000 20,173,000 
Coin and bullion " 37,051, 33,402,22 29,927,272 
Reserve to liabilities........ pasaweemeonee 5 3734% 
Bank rate of discount § 3% 3% 
Price of Consols (234 per cents.) 88, 883% 8854 
Price of silver per ounce 2 5 28y,d. 











THE MoNEY MARKET.—There was no stringency in the local market during 
the month, and rates for call money did not go above 5 per cent., while 2 @ 3 
per cent. was the ruling rate most of the time. At the close of the month 
call money ruled at 3% @ 5 per cent., averaging about 3 per cent. Banks and 
trust companies loaned at 2% per cent. as the minimum. Time money on 
Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 3@3% per cent. for 60 to 90 days, 
and 3%, @ 3% per cent. for 4 to 6 months, on good mixed collateral. For 


Money Rates In NEw York City. 


Aug. 1. \Sept. 1. | Oct. 1, | Nov. 1. | Dee. 1. | Jan 1. 





Per cent.| Per cent. \Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent. Per cen'. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances %-1 | %-1 134-2% 2 -2% | 3% 4 24-5 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- | 
nies. 1 jl — | | 194-244 | 2 216 | Big—4 | 246 
' | 


Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60! | | : 
ays 2-— 38 8-— |4-—- 3 - 3% 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 day’) | | 
MIN ii cacasiancessusetiecsns | 24-3 | 24-3 | 38%4—%|384-—%/)4 — 8%4— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 | 


3 %4 | | 3% Blg— 344 | 844-4 | 4 OK 34— % 
Commercial paper, endorsed _ bills | 
receivable, 60 to 9 days. 3%— % | | 34— 3% | | 444— 4 —4% | 4 —4%/4 —4% 
Commercial paper prime singie| 
names, 4 to 6 months | 334—4%4 | | ong~<s | 4-5 4 —4% | 44-41% | 4 —46 
Commercial paper, good single| | | | Zs 
names, 4 to 6 months............... 4146-5 | 4%-5 54-6 | 5 —5te | 44-5 
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commercial paper the rates are 4 @ 4% per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed 
bills receivable, 4 @ 4% per cent. for first-class 4 to 6 months’ single names, 
and 4% @ 5 per cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run. 

New York City BAanKs.—Bank deposits continued to decline until the 
last week of the month, the loss from December 3 to 24 being $33,000,000, 
making the decrease since September 17 last $130,000,000. Loans were also 
reduced in the three weeks to December 24, $33,000,000 and fell $88,000,000 
below the record figure of October 8. In the last week of the month, however, 
deposits increased nearly $10,000,000 and loans more than $9,000,000. Com- 
pared with a year ago loans show an increase of $158,000,000 and deposits of 
$218,000,000. The surplus reserve increased each week during the month and 
is $5,000,000 more than it was a month ago and $4,000,000 more than a year 
ago. 

New York City BANKs—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK 


| l 
Fy - | Lega G Surplus | Circula- ‘3 P 
Loans. Specie. | = Haga, | Deposits. | Surplus | tion. Clearings. 





3... $1,099,602,900 $212,561,100 | $77,947,500 $1,127,878,100 | $8,539,075 |$42,126,500 $2,299,046,009 
“"7""12082,089,400; 211,965,100 | 76,910,100 1,118,040,000 | ~ 9,365,200 | 42°534,100 | 2245.165,500 
* 2060,057,700| 211:142.600 | 77,438.400 | 110961172500) 14,546,625 | 42°780.500  1:$00.776.100 
***) 105774301200) 210,405,500 | 78°370-600 | 1,094.115°500 | 15'247°225 | 42'866.900 | 1:630°795-4C0 
» 1,066,701,200) saan 81,140,900 | 1,104,049,100| 13,683,425 | 43,145,300 | 1,382,620,700 

' | 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


1903. 1904. 1905. 





MONTH. eal ail | eid 
Deposits. Surplus | 4. | Surplus Surplus 
I Reserve. | Deposits. | Reserve. Deposits. Reserve. 


| 

January | $873, 115,000 5 $866,178,900 | $9, 541, i 50 $1, 104,049,100 $13,683, 425 
+a gage ie ps ,778,900 2 5 | 1,023,943,800 
36,206,400 | a 1,027,920,400 | — 32,150,2 

Sot "60, 000 1,069, 369, 400 27,755,050 

760,. 1,114,367,800 33,144,250 

| ¥ 1,098,953,500 29, 692. 325 
July 903,719, 800 | 2,923, "850 1,152,988,800 36,105, 300 | 
d ‘ 908. 864,500 24,060,075 | 1,2 — 25, 600 9,989,600 | 
September....| 920,12. 23°900 | 20,677,925 1.20 2,800 57'375,400 
October....... 897,214,400 } 13,987,500 1,21 12 or 10U 19,913 425 
November....| 885, 616, 600 | 10,274,150 | 1.20: 204 434,200 16,793,650 
December 841, 552,000 | 6,125,200 | 1,127,878,100 8,539,075 











Deposits reached the highest amount, $ $1,: 224,206,600, on September 17, 1004 ; loans, $1,145,- 
989, 200 on October 8, 1904, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894 


Non-MEMBER BANKS—NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 


Legal ten-| Deposit | Deposit in 


. Loans and ; y ; . with Clear-| >| Surplus 
JATE Deposits. Specie. derand ™ jother N. I 

DATES. | Ivestments. P i bank notes. | Fewahie. “ Reserve. 
agents. 


$103,543,300 $116,390,200| $4,658,000} $5,968,100 $11,493,300) $7,749,700 $771,550 
104,976,800 | 118,404,000} 4, 474.200 | Wn , 400 12,786,700| — 7,085,206 1,070,375 
104,719,500 | 116,814,700 | 4,628, 9( 0 11,554,000| 7,261,000 267,225 
102,876,500 | 116,349,600 4,721,100 12,581,000; 7,640,600 1,816,200 
102,332,800 | 118,342,700 4,664,700 y 14,540,200| 8,845,500 4,055,325 




















Beane Banks. 





Legal 


Tenders. Circulation. | Clearings. 


DATES. Loans. | Deposits. Specie. 





. $186,910,000 | $221,335,000 | $15,914,000 627, 7,406,000 
185,052, 5000 | 220,093,000 16,147,000 5 0 7,366,000 

| 218,363,000 17,098,000 5 7,415,000 

182, *833, 000 | 213,491,000 17,646,000 | é 7,390,000 
182, 372, 000 | 215,802,000 18,681,000 | 7,392,000 


| 
| 


$161.368,400 
155,548,800 
157,414,100 
134,989,900 
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PHILADELPHIA BANKs. 





| Lawful Money | 
R enerve. | Circulation. 


$11,977,000 $173,820,500 
11,973,000 152,880,100 
11,957,000 131,652,700 
11,967,000 129,671,600 
11,986,000 122,588,500 


Loans, Deposits, 


| Clearings. 





217,968,000 | | 255,675, 000 
216, 736, 000 | 252" 610, 000 
215,456,000 


251,245,000 | 
214,086,000 | 252,786,000 


63,714, 000 


| 

r 

| $2 16,438,000 | | $260, pyr } 
! 


Sitver.—Silver in London last month recorded the highest price of the 
year, 28 9-16 d. on December 30, advancing from 27% d. on November 30. 
The final quotation was 28%<d., a net advance for the month of 114d. 


Montuiy RANGE OF SILVER IN LonpDoN—1903, 1904, 1905. 


1 903, “190k. 1905. 
High High 





1903. 


| 190. 
High| Low.| High} 


MONTH. 








* | M ; ad 
Low, Low.) High Low. || foNnTH Low.) High| L 


January.. 2 


February 
March.... 2 
April.. 


oan nnaeen 
RRB 


aatverdra® 


|\Novemb’r 
|Decemb’r, 
| 


Deoster.. 2648 = a3 





FOREIGN AND DoMEsTIC CoIn AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN 


Bid, Asked. | 
$4.88 
4.88 
3.90 
4.77 


Mexican 20 pesos 

Ten guilders 

Mexican dollars........... enone 
4.82 Peruvian soles. 

15. B 15.65 Chilian pesos, 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 2834d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial si!- 
ver ones 6154 @ 6234c. Fine silver (Government assay), 6134 @ 6344c. The official price 
was c. 


cer th marks 
Twenty-five pesetas 
Spanish doubloons 


GOLD AND SILveR Cornace.—The mints coined $51,277.50 gold in December, 
$471,487 silver and $186,880.20 minor coin. The year’s coinage was gold 
$233,402,428; silver, $15,695,609,95, of which $8,812,650 was standard dol- 
lars, and minor coin $1,683,529.39, a total of $250,781,567.34. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1902. 





1903, 





Gold. | 
% 660, = “a 


_ Gold. Silver. 


$2,908,637 | $7,635, 178 $1,707,000 | $2,765,000 
2,489,000 7.488.510 1,521,000 | 35,603,500 


Silver. 


Silver. 


paren ieee 





$4,657,000 


2) 965, 577 | 6,879,920 1,595,987 | 63,605,790 
é 2 137,400 177,600 


26, 
69, 000 44, 10s, 000 


September. 

October 

November..... peccreesces 
EITC 


1:890;000 

2°675,000 

6,277,925 | 1.982216 10:043,060| 15672435 
$47,109,852 | $29,928,167 $43,683,970 | $19,874,440 


1,809,000 | 


51,278 
$233, 402, 428 








1,591 (00 
1,452,082 
843,000 
878,871 
471,487 


"$15,695,010 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—There was an increase in National bank 


circulation in December of $4,115,081, making for the year an increase of 
$39,631,138. There are now $464,794,156 of notes outstanding of which $431,- 
841,785 are secured by Government bonds to the amount of $433,928,140. 
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The notes equal 9914 per cent. of the face of the bonds deposited. Under the 
old limitation of 90 per cent., bank-note circulation would be $40,000,000 less 
than it is now, based upon the same amount of bonds. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 








\sept. 30,1904. Oct. 31,1904. Nov. 30, 1904.' Dec. 31, 1904. 


Total amount outstanding $456,079,408 om 2300 $460,679,075 " $.464,794.156 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds 422,014,715 5 427, 947.505 431,841,785 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 34,064,693 2. 32,731,570 32,952,371 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 4,977,000 5,857,500 6,650,600 6,898,600 
Four per cents. of 1895 1,791,100 1,791,600 1,797,600 1,791,600 
Three per cents, Of 1898..............00 2,062,940 1,922,940 1,959,040 1,981,040 
Two per cents. of 1900 415,870,450 416,972,750 42 20, 668,600 423,256,900 


Total $424,701,490  $426,544,790  $431,075,840  $433,928,140 





The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $10,083,7 50: 5 per cents. of 1894, $100,000; 4 per cents. of 1895, $9,757,050 ; 
3 percents. of 1898, $8,460,500; 2 per cents. of 1930, $73,245,050; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, 
$1,852,000; State and city bonds, $1,198,500; Philippine Island certificates, $3,506,000; Hawaiian 
[:lands bonds, $1,072,000; Philippine loan, 33, 182,000, a total of $112,456,850. 


UNITED STATES ForREIGN TRADE.—The export trade continues very large in 
spite of the great falling off in shipments of grain. In November the ex- 
ports were valued at $157,679,570, the largest total for that month excepting 
in 1903 when they amounted to $160,268,538. Imports, however, have grown 
to very great proportions, amounting to $95,157,656 in November, or $18,000,- 
000 more than in November, 1903. The exports exceed the imports by 
$62,521,914, but a year ago the balance was in excess of $83,000,000. For the 
eleven months of the year the imports aggregate $939,000,000, the largest 
ever recorded, while the exports were $1,305,000,000, exceeded only in 1900 
and 1901. The net exports were $366,000,000, the smallest in six years, 
excepting 1902. We exported $16,000,000 net gold in November and $26,000,000 
in the eleven months. 


Exports AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


: MERCHANDISE. 
MONTH OF Gold Balance. | Silver Balance. 


NOVEMBER. — ar | 
Exports. i Imports. Balance. 


a ++| $128,755,911 | $70,098,931 | Exp., $5 mane - Imp., $2,639, ras | | Exp. $1,567,246 
1900... 136,702,324 | 65,354,040; * 1,348, i "964 s781 1,577,828 
1901 136,455.639 | 72,566,307 63. $80°3 2 Exp., 8,860,822} °* 1,892,769 
125,200,618 | 85,386,170 39:814,448 Imp.. 5,261,412 | * 1,563,905 
160,268,538 | 77,006,310 83,262,228; * ” 10:377.540| * 3,511,336 
157, 679, 570 | | 95,157,656 62,521,914 |Exp., 16,098,991 ” 953,171 


ELEVEN MONTHS. | 
eS oe | 728,233,567 |Exp., 23,966,371 Imp., 12,192,818 | Exp., 19,943,413 
| 760,452,507 | ** 571,603,753 | 9,638,383 21,880,839 

| 800,490,639} “ 527,943,682/Exp., 1,069,458 22,556,727 

| 874.959.883| ** 337,733,647 |Imp.. 8,829,202 20,024, 430 

917.725,693| ‘ 392207;824| ** 5,155,220 12°198,839 

939,345,370 |“ 365,393,004 |Exp., 26,294,655 22(328,479 











GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The revenues of the Govern- 
ment in December were $3,500,000 in excess of the expenses, while a year ago 
there was a surplus of nearly $10,500,000. The revenues were $2,300,000 more 
than in 1903, but the disbursements were nearly $9,300,000 larger. For the 
six months ending December 31, the revenues were $277,649,852, as com- 
pared with $277,837,472 in 1903, a decrease of less than $188,000. The ex- 
penditures, however, were $300,029,445, as compared with $269,411,609, an in- 
crease of $30,600,000. Of this increase $9,000,000 was for civil and miscel- 
laneous, $8,000,000 war, $13,000,000 navy, and $1,000,000 Indians. There is 
a a for the six months of $22,000,000 as against a surplus of $8,000,000 
in 1903. 
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UnitTED States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. { EXPENDITURES, 


December, Since December, Since 
Source. 1904, July1, 1904. Source. 1904, July 1, 1904, 


Customs.. $21,627,237 $131,905,930 eg | eee 08 a8, 107,613 
Internal revenue..... 21,364,871 121,885,896 10,443, 


Miscellaneous ........ 2,055,797 026 i 23217 6.702.596 
p 72,338,665 


Total.....csereeeee $45,047,905 $277,649,852 il, 950,598 698 


Excess receipts....... 3,550,207 + *22,379,593 
* Excess expenditures. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UniTED Strates.—In the month of December 
the volume of money in circulation was reduced $4,000,000 and the average per 
capita fell from $31.22 to $31.12. There was an increase in gold coin of $2,000,000, 
but a decrease of $3,000,000 in gold certificates and of $3,500,000 in silver certifi 
cates. 

Money IN sommes ATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Oct. 1, 190. (Nov. £ 1004, . | Dee 1, 190. | 





GENE CMR. cccccccces PUT TTTTTTITITT TTT TTT $641, 844,863 $641, 793,093 | $647,500,549 
Silver dollars... a 76, 000; 250 79,443,123 | 80,522,882 
Subsidiary silver. 4 98,840,017 160,408,128 101,886,384 
Gold certificates... -| 486,512,139 490, 193.759 | 470,102,469 
Silver certificates... ° : 468, 139,876 472,713,832 | 471,584,444 
Treasury notes, ‘Act July 14, 1890. ‘ 11,860,099 11,551,887 | 11,268,930 
United States notes.............. il] 836,924:758 342'132'421| 34216231637 
National bank notes J 442" 027, 487 445,240,418 Hi 448, 381.072 


$2,562,149,489 $2. 583.476, 661 |$2, 513, 888, 367 $2,569,621,! = 
Population of United Bites san 82,214,000 82,329,000 | 82,445,000 82,562,010 
Circulation per capita........ —_ $31.16 $31. 38 $31. 22 $31.12 








MONEY IN THE Unrrep STATES TREASURY. —hhous $7, 500, 000 of gold went 
out of the Treasury last month, but the net gold was reduced only about $4,000,000. 
The net cash in the Treasury increased $3,000,000. 





MoneEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


| Oct. 4, 190h. | Noo. 1, 1904, Dec. 1 1904. | Jan. 1, 19 





Gold coin and bullion........... isitiarmahied | $709,611,105 | $721,253,988 703,915,084 $696, 404,007 
cvccanconsaccsdsndesncomners 491,795,339 488,352,466 427,272,707 | 487,756,494 
Silver bullion | 3,021,439 2°494.572 1 "970.308 | 1.708) 79 
Subsidiary silver..... Coccccccecccccce cece 11,460,297 ee 9,808, 028 | 9,280,167 
— States notes, 9.756, 258 4,548,595 4,057,379 | | 4,393,389 

14,051. 921 12) 041,082 12/298) 0083 | 15,636,878 


$1,239,696,359 $1,239,275, 747 $1,219,321, 499 |$1, 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, z 
outstanding 966,512,114 974,459,478 952,973,843 


Net cash in Treasury 273,184,245 264,816,269 | $266,347,656 "$269,482,(044 


215,179,014 


945,696,970 


SUPPLY or Money IN THE Unrrep Srarzs. —Although ‘thee was a ~— of 
gold in December of $5,500,000 the total stock of money in the country was re- 
duced only about $1,100,000 National bank notes contributing an increase of more 
than $4,000,000. 





SupPLy oF MoNgEyY IN THE UNITED StTaTEs. 





| Oct. 1, 190%. Nov. 1, 1904. | Dee. ‘1, 190h. | Jan. 1, 10 





Gold coin and bullion $1,351,455, ~y $1, 363,047,081 $1,351,412 5,633 $1,345,952.555 
Silver dollars 567,795,58! 567,795,589 | "587,795,589 367,795,889 
Silver bullion 3, 021, 139 2 1,970,303 1,708,079 
Subsidiary silver.......... sebuaswencawesae 110,300,314 110, 993.172 | 1113694°407 112,171,404 
United States notes 346,681,016 346,681,016 | 346,681 ‘016 346,681 ,('16 

i 456,079,408 457,281,500 460,679,075 464,794,156 


|$2,835,333,784 $2,848,292,930 |$2,840,236,023 $2,830,1053.1°0 
| | 
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Unirep STaTes Pusiic Dest.—The principal changes in the public debt 
statement in December were a decrease of $6,000,000 in gold certificates out- 
standing, an increase in the cash balance of $3,000,000 and a decrease of 
nearly $3,700,000 in the debt less cash in the Treasury, the latter item now 
amounting to $985,549,321. The entire debt exclusive of the interest-bearing 
bonds after deducting the resources, is only about $90,000,000, and this is 
more than accounted for in the $92,000,000 of current liabilities classed as 
disbursing officers’ balances, etc., and National bank 5 per cent. fund. 


UnitTEp States Pusiic DEsrt. 





Oct. 1, 1904. | Nov.1, 1904.' Dec. 1, 1904. | Jan. 1, 1905, 


Interest-bearing debt : 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent.......  $542,909,950 | $42,909,950 $42,909,950 | $542,909,950 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 - 156,593,650 156,593,950 156,593,650 156,593,650 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 28,770 28,610 28,610 28,610 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 118,489,900 118,489,900 118,489,900 118,489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 77,135,360 77,135,360 77,135,360 77,135,360 


Total interest-bearing debt $895,157,630 | $895,157,770 $895,157,470 | $895,157,470 
Debt on which interest has ceased 1,662,220 1,627,700 1,495,400 1,447,260 
Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes..... 346,734,863 346,734,863 346,734,863 346,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct.. 33,373,135 82,750,866 32,329,377 31,933,951 
Fractional currency 6,869,250 6,869,250 6,868,465 6,868,465 


Total non-interest bearing debt ~ $386,977,248 | $386,354,979 | $385,932,705 | $385,537,279 
Total interest and non-interest debt.) 1,283,797,099 | 1,283,140,449 | 1,282,585,575 | 1,282,142,010 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in | 


the Treasury : 
Gold certificates 528,491,969 531,479,969} 530,780,969; 524,684,969 
Silver “ 474,322,000 478,464,000} 477,320,000 477,102,000 


11,966,000 11,613,000 11,331,000 11,019,000 


Total certificates and notes........... $1,014,779, 969 | $1,021,556,969 $1,019,431,969 $1,012,805,969 
Aggregate debt 2,298,577,068 | 2,304,697,418 | 2,302,017.544 2,294,947,979 
Cash in the Treasury : } 

Total cash assets 1,408,910,984 | 1,409,935,390 | 1,406,519,931 | 1,402,124,509 
Demand HAMNGCEs. 60.6.ccesceccccecosee 1,107,496,821 | 1,113,582,593 | 1,113,175,273 | 1,105,531,820 


Balance $301,414,162 | $296,352,797 | $293,344,658  $296,592,689 
Gold reserve 150,000,000 | — 150,000,900 | — 150,000,000 | 150,000,000 
Net cash balance 151,414,162 | 146,352,797) 143,344,658 146,592,689 


$301,414.162 | $296,342,797 | $293,344,658 | $296,592,689 
982,382,937 | “986,787,652 | "980,240,917 985,549,321 





THE AMAZING CHADWICK CASE.—The successive revelations in the career 
of Mrs. Cassie Chadwick read like a serial story written by one of those 
masters of romance who know how to sustain the interest of the reader 
while suspending the dénouement. 

A keen Yankee lawyer sues to recover from a woman a loan of $190,800 
because he has become doubtful of the security. It becomes known that 
the woman has a past. Then that she owes hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. Her lawyer asserts that she has $1,000,000 in excess of debts. A 
bank fails; its President and Cashier not only lose their own fortunes, but 
are arrested for making illegal loans to her. It is whispered that the name 
of Andrew Carnegie is on notes for $750,000 on which Mrs. Chadwick got 
real money. Mr. Carnegie declares that his name has been forged. The 
dupes reveal that the woman had represented him to be her father. The 
Treasurer of another bank who had lost his own estate and innocently as- 
sisted her in her operations says that he believed her stories of vast wealth. 
Her “securities” are found to be a bogus deed of trust and a mythical paper 
for $20,000,000. An ex-Judge of New York confesses that she duped him. 
Pittsburg millionaires are said to have been fleeced of nearly a million. She 
overrules her lawyers and starts for Cleveland. - as * The entire 
police force of Cleveland is ordered out to prevent possible mob violence, She 
arrives and is taken to prison in the same State where she has succeeded 
in erecting this gigantic fabric of fraud in spite of the fact that she has 
already been a convict in one of its prisons—New York World. 





<S, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


ACTIVE STOCK 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stoc\s 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of December, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1904, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1903 : 





HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1994. DECEMBER, 1904 


YEAR 1903. 





High. Low. 7 ( si 
8944 82 8754 


” Highest. Lowest. 
89144 —Nov. 64 —Feb. 
10414—Nov. 2 5| 8754—Jan. 108% 10038g 101'4 


10544—Dec. 724%4—Mar. 10544 9434 
9644—Oct. 875g—Feb. 96 95 
704—Nov. 38 —Feb. 2 69 56 


Canadian Pacific 13834 11554 13554—Oct. 25 | 1091446—Mar. 1% 
Canada Southern 7844 57%) 72 —Nov. 16 64 —Apr. 2 

Central of New Jersey 190 153 19434— 15444—Feb. 3 19414 
Ches. & Ohio 5354 2744) 51 —Nov. 28144—Mar. 5034 


Chicago & Alton 3744 1844 | 474 — Nov. 33 —Jan. 2 45 

» - pref 75% 60 ba 7% —Jan. 6 85 
Chicago, Great Western 2954 13 2614— v 12%—June 2534 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 18344 ae | 17756— Dee. 13744—Feb. 177 

> preferred 19444 168 | 185%—Oct. 25 173 —Mar. 18538 
Chicago & Northwestern...... 22 153 21444—Dec. 16144— Mar. 2 

. preferred 190 237 —Nov. 30 | 207 —Feb. 237 
Chicago Terminal Transfer... 97 s 16144—Nov. 2 544—Aug. 

. preferred g 15 2734—Nov. 2 114—Aug. 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis.. 9334— Dec. 68hg— May 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co. | $5834—Nov. 2 2544— Mar. 
Colorado Southern 243¢—Nov. ul -June 

" ist preferred 2 | 68 —Dec. —June 

. 2d preferred 7 | 87%—Nov. 7% —June 
Consolidated Gas Co 164 220 —Oct. 185 —Feb. 

149 | 190144—Dec. 149 —Mar. 
35934—Dec. 25044—Feb. 
—Mar. 


High. Low. 
89% 54 
10344 8434 


7156 
9634 8234 
71% 2914 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
' preferred 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref.. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 
Denver & Rio Grande.. a s *35%4—Nov. 18 
. preferred... om 5 89 —Dec. 6444—Feb. 
Detroit Southern 14%—Jan. 2 14%—June 
, preferred 3344—Dec. 23%4—June 2 
Duluth So. 8. & Atl., pref..... 28144—Nov. 944—Aug. 
ori 415g—Nov. 2144—May 
oes 77 —Dec. 5554—May 
« 2d pref 47g 44 f >. 6| 33 —May 
Evansville & Terre Haute.... 2 3¢ : Nov. 16, 54 —July 
BACON BEN. os csccccccesese 220 —Feb. 
. American as 180 —June 
] United States........ 100 —Feb. 2 
” Wells, Fargo 2 200 —June 
Hocking VaiOF...cccccescccce i i § q 60 —May 
" preferred 9 9F ec. 6| 77 —Mar. 
[llinois Central 125 12534—Feb 
Iowa Central 5 Be Vov. 14 —June 
. preferred q 59" Nov. 32 —Feb. 25 
Kansas City Southern 164—Feb. 2 
. preferred 6144 2% 564 ; 31 —Feb. 
Kans. City Ft.S. & Mem. pref.. 6444—June 
Louisville & Nashville 101 —Ffeb. 
Manhattan consol 13934—Mar. 
Metropolitan securities. . 724—Mar. 
Metropolitan Street 21 | 10434—Mar. 
Mexican Central 2g 2354—Nov. 5 —Apr. 3 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 6734 Jan. 40 —June 
. , erat 9614%4—Sept. 80 —July 
Minn., 8S. P. & S.S. Marie 19% 2 % —Oct. 29) % - Jan. 
] gh A ed 150 —Oct. 116 —May 
c 3634—Nov. 1454—Feb. 


* preferred 65144— Dec. 8244—June 


Missouri Pacific 
Natl. of Mexico, pref 
” 2d preferred., 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River.. 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.... 
* 24 preferred... 


111%—Dec. 
45144—Nov. 
254%—Nov. 21 
1454%4—Dee. 
7 —Dec. 
78 —Dec, 


eked. 2 12 
25 —May 16 
| 60 —June 14 





ACTIVE STOCKS. 


ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 





| YEAR 1903. |HicHeEst AND LOWEST IN 1904. 


DECEMBER. 1904, 





, Ontario & Western.. 
Nort ilk & Western 
preferred 


| High. 
| Bi 


Nor th American Co..........- | 


Pacific Mail 

Pernsylvania R. R 

People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 


Reading 
. ist prefered... 
’ 2d preferred. 


Rock raat preterred......... | 


. preferred 


St. L. & San Fran. 2d pref.... 
St. Louis & Southwestern.... 
" preferred 


Southern Pacific Co........... | 


Southern Railway 
* preferred 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 
Texas & Pacific 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 


* preferred 


Union Pacific 
» preferred 


Wabash R. R 


’ referred....... sooee | 


Western 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 


» second preferred.... | 
Wisconsin Central...... 
. preferred 


‘““ INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper 
Amer ~_ — & 


American Ice : 
American Locomotive 
" referred 


Am. Smelting & Refining Co. | 


- preferred 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... 


Continental Tobacco Co.pref. | 


CONTE PRI, 6 ccciccccccosice 


e preferred.........00- | 


Distillers securities 
General Electric Co 


International Paper Co 
._... _preferred.. 
National Biscuit.... 
National Lead Co 


Pressed Steel Car Co 
preferred 
Republic Tron & Steel Co..... 
” preferred 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co.. 
* preferred 


U.S. Leather Co 
a preferred.. 
»5. Realty & Con.. 
i preferred 
- 8. Rubber Co 

¢ preferred 
-S. Steel... 
* pref... 


oundry.... 





Low. 
19 


85 


47%—Oct. 
—Dee. 
107 


| 140 —Dec. 
| 244 
8254—Dec. 
i192 —Dec. 
85 


—Dec. 


3054 Dec. 


374%4—Dec. 
9744—Dec. 


774— 
38 
| 117 
| 98 
25 
944%4—Dec. 
32 


25 





8234 a 6 
354—Dec. 
9434—Dec. 
37%— Dec. 


934—Nov. 3 
B6%4—-Nov. 2 2 


| 105 
82144— 
115 


4 —( det. 
| 153 


Highest. 


—Nov. 
| 55 —Nov. 


| 11244—Dee. 
—Nov. 


6834—Nov. 


Nov. 
38144—Nov. 1 
—Nov. é 
574—Nov. ¢ 
—Nov. 2 
—Dec. : 
—Nov. 
48144—Nov. 
223g4—Nov. 
—Nov. 
—Nov. 
4934--Nov. 


—Nov. 


l 


26 | 
| 8034—Dec. 3 
95 


—Dec. 2 
6| 3734—Nov. 
863g—Nov. 


i24— Dec. : 


| 120%—Nov. 2 


| 131 —Dee. 


1514 | 26144—Nov. 18 


60 
20 


82144—Nov. 


40%—Deec. % 


| 19414—Nov. 22 


2554—Dec. 
79%4— Dec. 


59144—Nov. 


2614—Oct. 


44144—Oct. 
92 —Dec. 
29%— Dec. 
98 —Dec. 


20%—Dec. 
106% — Dec. 


18144—Nov. ; 
7344—Nov. 


84—Jan. 21 


6334— May 
3444—Dec. 
100 —Dec. 
p38%—Dec. 

| 9554—Dec. 


Lew eat. 
193g—Mar. 
5344—Mar. 
88 —May 
80 —Mar. 


24 
1114.—Mar. 
9234—Mar. 
209 —Mar. 


3834—Mar. 
76 --Mar. 
5514—Feb. 
1944—Mar. 
5734—Jan. 


3944—Jan. 
ogg June 

~g—June 
rival Mar. 
1814—Feb. 
774%4—Jan. 


315g —- May 
20 —June 
2144—May 
32 —Feb. 


71 —Mar. 


14 
12 

6 
12 


or 


—Feb. 27 


12 
12 
14 
14 

1 
25 


il 


8644—Feb. 25 


15 —May 
3234—Feb. 
8 —May 


144%—July 2 


21g 
16 
37 


—June 
—June 


43% Feb. 
14%44—July 
67 —Jan. 
24144—June 


—June 2 


6 —Dec. 1 


Jan. 
Jan. 


164— 
75K— 
46 
8834—Jan. 
12244—Mar. 
61 —Feb. 


1014%—Jan. 


Pm May 
—Mar. 


19%— 
151 
10144—May 


641% - Feb. 
36 —Jan. 


June 


—June 


—Feb. 25 


20 


26 
9 


144%—Feb. 22 


24144—May 
67 —May 
6 —May 
37 —May 
1434—Apr. 
7434—J an. 


644—May 
7554—Jan. 
5l4—Jan. 
40 —Jan. 
104%—Feb. 
41 —Jan. 
834—May 
5144—May 


— at : 
C2 Co Cm Crm =? 


—K 


| High. Low. Closing. 
45 39146 —- 4054 
8034 74h 80 
95 9334 95 
10434 97 10014 


4914 
140 
112% 
240 


8256 
92 
85 
3734 


39 
132 
10316 
23116 


44 
13814 
1065¢ 
235 

7954 
9134 
85 


7334 
883g 
801 4 
2914 


8144 «844 


DS Urette 
HEON 





RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


LAST SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND 
TOTAL SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Principal 
Due. 


NAME. Amount. 


\Int’st = 


Last SALE. 


po Date. 


| Price. 





Ann Arbor Ist ¢ 4’s.......... ane 0] 995 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 
= Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 


7,000, 000 | 

148,155,000 | 
registered § 
adjustment, g. 4’s 5 | 25,616,000 
registered 
stam 


pron ta 
series F 
registered 


registered 
registered 
registered 


series J 
registered. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


registered 

series L, 

registered 

East.Okla.div.1stg.4’s.1928 
" registered 

l Chic. & St. Le Ist 6’s...1915 


Atlan.Coast LineR.R.Co.1stg.4’s.1952 | § . 
. registered 1 36,844, 000 
Charleston& Savannah Ist g. 7’s..1936 


Savanh Florida & W’n Ist g. 6’s..1934 

. Ist g. 5’ 1934 
Alabama Midland Ist gtd g. 5’s..1928 
Brunswick & W’n Ist gtd. g. 4’s..1938 
Sil. SpsOc.& G.RR.&1d g.gtd g.4s.1918 


ae & Ohio prior lien g. 34s. .1925 | 


. registered 
1 


Se ®*sesezeeesessesseeseseesezezaeenease 


g. 4s 
* g. 4s. registered 
» ten year c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 
Pitt Jun. & M. div. lst g. 34s. 1925 
. registered 
Pitt L. E. & West Va. System 
southw'n div ist g.3igs.1925 
» Southw’n div. lst g.3s. ll gor 
* registered |j 42,500,000 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 700,000 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 444’s, 190¢ | 1,009,000 
Ptsbg Clev. & Toledo, Ist g.6’s. .1922 | 
eee eee & Western, Ist g.4’s...1917 | 





P. Morgan & Co. cer 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 | 
Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4’s.1998 | 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1943 
Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6’s.. } 

. cons, Ist 6’s, 
Buff. & Susq. Ist refundg ‘. 
. DOOD. ccc vesccccccees IF 


a & 0 103% Dec. 


) 
26,112,000 


SE OREPP SS Stepp See 


Qs) 98 Dec. 29,°04 


27, *04 | 
30,704 | 
26,704 | 
31,’04 


A&o 101_ Dec. 
NOV 9434 Dec. 
NOV 82} Jan. 
M&N 9% Dec. 


9944 Noy. 3,'04 | 


Oct. 26,°U4 


10144 Dec. 31,’04 
92 Feb. 15,704 | 
10834 Dev, 18.’99 


125% Nov. 30,703 
1125¢ Jan. 26,704 
114% Oct. 18,704 
93 July 14,704 
9734 Oct. 5,°04 


. 30, 104 | 


“uUtZoo amma 


Tgp gp er RP RP RP RR Reem Be 


o 
TZROOus 


9954 Dec. 31,704 
9334 Dec. 31,704 | 
9044 July 16, 01 | 
105% Mar. 11,’04 | 
108 Sept. 7 "104 | 
119% Mar. 7, 04 
100 Nov. 15.04 
100 Sept. 22) 104 | 


115% Dec. 2, 04 | 


128 June 6, 102 | 
121% Mar. 21°04 
| 1234 Aug.17,704 | 
10044 Dee 23 23,704 | 


wee we 
uoeb lun 





High. Low. 


31,704 | 10334 


DECEMBER SALEs. 


Tot i. 


98 63, 


10256 | 
101 
94 


94% 


9914 


762, 
80,1 


306.000 
** 35.000 


172,000 
586,500 


| 115% 


| 10036 








BOND SALES. — 145 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NoTE.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


LAST SALE. DECEMBER SALES, 


NAME, Principal A Int’st = 7 
a mount. . 
Due Paid. Price. Date . High. Low.| ‘Total. 








Canada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s, 1908 14,000,000 3 & 3 3 10534 Dec. 30,704 10534 10414 62,000 
‘ < eee 19131 & 09,000 | {M&S 107 Dec. 30,°04 107 = 10646 22,000 
. registered f _— iuas 107) July 11,04... 

Central Branch U, Pac. 1st g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 /3 & Dp) 934% Dec. 1,°0a 934 93% 


Central R’y of Georgia, Ist 2. 5’s.1945 | | 12034 Oct. 20,°04  .... 
registered $1,000 & $5 006 § ; secs sane 
Con. g.5'S...........0+2. 16,700,600 | & N 11334 Dec. 31,704 11334 110% 
con. g. 5’s, reg. $1 Ji 35,000 f on M&N\107 Junel4,04| .... .... 
ist. pref, inc, &. Say 194, 4,000,000 oct 1 93 Dee. 31,°04) 93 89 316,000 
2d pref. ine. g.! 5 7,000,000 oct 1 73% Dee. 31,04 7444 70 871.000 
8d pref. inc. g. 3 945 | 4,000,000 oct 1 62% Dec, 30,704 64 60 75,000 
Chat. div. pur. my. g.4’s.1951 | 2,057,000 |3 & p 96 Dec. 31,04) 96 93 6,000 
Macon & Nor. Div. ist | 
aes 1946 840,000 xs & J 104 Feb. 19.°04 
’ Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. g 5s.1947 | 413.000 sy & J 102 June29,’99 
” Mobile div. Ist g. 5’s....1946 1,000,000 | & x 107144 Aug. 2,°04) .... .... 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, on 4,880,000 |M & N 10942 Dec. 15,04 109% 109% 1,000 





Central of New Jersey, gen. | sate 
5's L | 27,419,000 4 126% Dec. 30,°04 | 1364 135% 19,000 
* registered i ae a 13234 Dec. 20,704 | 13354 13234 25.000 
Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 | 4,987,000 1144 Dee. 13,°04 | 114% 114 5,000 


{ Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5's. | 1,062,000 

| Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 5’s...1912| _ 2,691,000 3 NoOv.29,'04) «00. ses. 
* con.extended gtd. 414s, 1910 12,175,000 10134 Dec. 29, 102% 1015¢ 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 1,500,000 eee cece 


4 ey Gy 
© 
Cree 
ee et Ge 


& 8 RR oe HB & oe oe & & Be oe 





ad 
7 
7] 


10634 Dec. 16,04 | 10634 10614 | 3,000 
111% July 27,°04| .... «2. 
| 118% Dec. 31,704 | 11834 118 95,000 
11744 Oct. 11,04]... .... | 
108% Dec. 31,°04 | 10846 107 | 335 
9) Dec. 22,703 eet bee Bos 
i ae OS ere ee 
103% Dec. 28,°04 | 103% 102 
98 Dee. 27,°04| 99 98 
106% Oct. 29,°02 vnee - 
954% Sept.20,"04 


Dee. 31,°04 | 


82% Dec. 30, 
83 Oct. 26,°02 | 


hes. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A | 2,000,000 
Mortgage g gold 6’ § 2,000,000 
st con. g.5’s 39 | lon 
registered 25,858,000 
Gen. m. g. 414’s | 38,573,000 


AA 
CoO 


Craig Val. Ist g. 5 2 Gees 1940 650,000 
(R. & A.d.) Ist ce. 6,000,000 
2d CON. . £B.....06 ool 1,000,000 
Warm S. Val. Ist g.5’s, 19. 400,000 
Greenbri ier Ry. Ist gtd. ts. 2,000,000 


” 

’ 

. 

’ 

. registered 
’ 

’ 

. 


BeUUUe eee ED 


AZRuUUunnZAZ 





Chic. & Alton R. R. ref. g. 3’s It 
Chi & Alt Ry 1s elena set asec 
ic. & Alton Ky Ist lien g. 344’s.1950 |) o¢ 5 
’ — pieced 1f 22,000,000 


ao SD 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy : 
Chic. & lowa diy. 5’s. 2,320,000 
caeee = = Loaias iui 4,833,000 
inois div. 34s. : nes 
registered. Ms 50,835,000 
Illinois og ‘ + 5,992,000 . 
2,449,000 
8,049,000 


L 95,344,000 
2,550,000 
{ 215,222,000 


10434 Apr.11,’91 

101% Dee. 19,°04 

97144 Dee. 27.04 

90% Apr. 16,704 | 

10534 Aug. 8,’04 

19334 Apr. 27,704 

102 Nov. 1, sien’ <i 
196 Dec. 27,704 | 106% 105% 
a SS | re 
10034 Feb. 8,°04| .... .... | 

100% Dec. 31,°04 | 10144 99% | 2,369,000 
9854 Dec. 30,704 | 99 98 25,000 
10% = =Dee.17,°04| 106 3106 | 1,000 
113% Dec. 15,04 | 118% 118%} 20,000 


10614 Dec. 20,704 | 106144 106% | 1,000 
103% July 8,°04| .... .... | 

129 Apr. 12,04] .... 
120 Dee. 27,704 | 120 
119% Apr. 13,03) .... 
117“ Sept. 1,04 





| 
| 
| 3 
4’s joint ‘bonds Tee: 1921 | 
” registered 
5’s, debentures 1913 | 9,000,000 
(Han. & St. Jos. ee 1911 8,000,000 
C 
, 
| 


seesenezreane 
RSZOURZ EE he PSS 
NAAUMAZLZOOuGay dd 


Wm & Be RR Be he = Be oe Be Be me RR ee 





— 
- 
= 


hicago & E. Ill. 1st s. f’d c’ 'y.6'’s.1907 | 

small bonds....... ; t 2,989,000 

| Ist con. 47 gold...... 1934} 2,653,000 
. gen. con. Ist 5’s....... 1937 x9 

registered ; i 16,529,000 § 

(Chicago & Ind. Coal Ist 5’s. | 4,626,000 ! ; 


= 
_— 
= 


id 
4 
° 


“so 
ze 
w AZ 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
, refunding g. 6's ed | 4,700,000 5 & J 13254 Nov.22,°04 
. ref. g | 4,442,000 117% Nov.18,’04 
3,060,000. 11244 Dee. 5,°04 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. | | 
‘Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7's, 1905 | 991,000 J & 3 184 Oct. 20,704 
. terminal g. 5’s.........1914 7 J&I 11 Oct, 20,04 
” gen. g. 4's, series A....1989 J 3&3 112 Dec. 22,°04 
. registered | 109% Junel8,’04 


11 








146 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. DECEMBER SALES, 
[Riper Ae (ietenined tat 


paid. " | Price. _ Date. High. Low.| Total, 


NAME. Principal 


Due Amount. 





gen. g. 344’s, series B.1989 
registered § 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5 "s, 1921 | 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6's, 1910 
Ist Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 | 
Dakota & Gt. 8. g. 5’s.1916 
Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 | 
Ist H’st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 
Ist 5’s 1910 
Ist 7’s, lowa & D, ex. 1908 | 
Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav. ..1919 | 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 | 
lst So. Min. div. 6’s. 
Ist 6’s, Southw’n div., 1909 | 
Wis. & Min. div.g. 5’ 3.1921 
Mil. & N. ist M. L. 6’s.1910 | 
1st con. 6’s.... 1913 | 
Northwestern con. . 1915 , 
extension 4’s.....1886-1926 | 
registered | lf 
gen, g. 344’s 
OE RIE 
sinking fund 6’s. 1879-1929 | 
Sassi f d 5s”. .1879-1929 | 
sinking fund 5s’..187 ” 
registered if 6,769,000 


FS 
i 


a} iiéig Apr. 29, +68 | 

3| 120° Dec. 7,704! 120 
J | 112% Sept. 30.704 _ 
J/ 118% Dec. 28,’04 

J/ 112% Nov. 9,'04 

J | 137% July 18,98 

J| 116% Oct. 21,704 | 

J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
J 


Sz 
Sees 


SOOO C CC OCOCOCOCCOCCOCOCCOT 


PERK KERR RRR RRR RRE | 


= 


& 


SESS52225 


gut re Bic9 09 a 


}106 Aug. 3,704 | 
| 169 Mar. 14,°04 
} 113 Aug.31,’03 sie 
| BP SOR, BE) noes ones, | coves cose 
113. Dec. 22,704 | 112% 22,000 
111) Sept.26,,04| .... .... 

J| 11676 Nov.28,°04| .... .... 
D| 110% Dee. 14,704 | i 110% 

D| 118% Oct. 20,04 oie ht wbeekand 
1129 Dee, 15,’04 129 4,000 
| 104% Dec. 27, b as 15,000 
10254 May Genes Vi Bautaass 
100 Oct. 


E282 


rsa 


SSW y 
BERS: 
= 233 
C=) 


yj 

>o© 
— 
oor 


Ke 
er 
2 


* 116° "70,000 
eee 1103 eee 


HUN EROS RE Pe EE PP EPP 
BP BP Bk gp EP Be on & Be Be Be Be Be EP Be Be Be BPR BPR BP RP Be 


registered ‘eas | 5,900,000 
eben. 5’s......... ooeeee | 
registered 10,000,000 
sinking f’d deben, 5’s. ' 
| registered lf 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s... 
Northern Illinois Ist 5’s 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist 5’s..1909 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s 
| Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6’s.1921 
ext. & impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 
Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 
Michigan div. Ist g.6’s.1924 
con. deb. 5’s 1907 
I sccmacanscmmeil 1911 
ock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup...1917 
registered 1917 
gen. g. 4’s 
registered 
ist & refunding 4s... .1934 
coll. tr. ser. 4’s ser. C.1905 
D 1906 


SPeeeseeenecceeMeceeceeseseeseaeace 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
t 
Chic. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 


: 


BES 
S32: 


115% Nov. 
127. Apr. 8. "84 
10444 Nov.17,’02 
105% May 23.704 
10554 N ov. 17,03 
10934 Junel8,’04 
12854 Dec. 21,°04 
1194 Nov.15,’04 
14216 Feb. 10,02 
133. Nov.28,’04 
103 Apr. 8,04 
109 Sept. 9,702 
124% Nov.16,’04 
124. Nov.16,’04 
106 Dec. 28,04 
ze = | eee. 
9714 Dec. 31,°04| 97 9634 
10134 Sept.29,°02| .... .... 


= 


< 
= 


S 
S 


- 


PS 
32 
. 


255 


33) 
22258 





.O——— 
3 
a 
= 
E 


ea) 


32222222322222 


- 





- 


Eeeesse 


- 


96 May 16,°04 
93 May 24°04! .... 
94 "Dec. 5,°04| 94 
HO ae ee ee - 
2 ec. 31,” 82: 49 $,051,000 
761% Sept.14,°04 wi 16 
95% Dec. 31,04 93° 9 195,00 0 
| 10134 Dee. a 1014 101 64,000 
120% Nov.29,°04 ava 
| 12085 Mar. 16, 03 


os 


- 


2 ee ee 
Laine ddd 


Seeeee 


PTT Tee eee 


T 
Chic. Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s..2002| ) ac” 
' registered 69,557,000 
” coll. trust g. 5’s....... 1913 | ’ 17,190,000 
urlington, Cedar RK. & N. Ist 5’s, 1906 | 6,500,000 
. con. Ist & col. tst 5’s.1934 } 
” registered 





0 


Ced. Rap Ta. Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s. i921 
Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 
| Choc., Okla. rt gen. g. 5s....1919 
” eS , aaa 1952 
Des Moines & Tt. Dodge Ist 4’s.1905 
" Ist 214’s 1905 
= > aren 
Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor, 5’s. .1923 
l * small bond 


|} 40 Aug.24.°95 


Se ee Ramer SRCORCooe 


PPSUUUGGbS de PUZERSRSSRRSSR ERE REP 


Re Bp BP RP & Be Be EP ge Re Re RP gp Be Bh Be BP BP RP RP Be BP Be BP BP BP BP BP op 


| 1121 Sept.26,°04 
109 Dee. 31,704 | 
9544 Oct. 1,708 


9 Sept.14,’04 
98 Jan. 13,704 





| 10634 July 8,°04 
' 102% Apr. 26,’04 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Principal 
Due. 


NAME, 


Amount. 





Chic.,St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s.1930 
f . con.6’s reduced to 3%’s.1930 
| Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 
1 North Wisconsin Ist mort. 6’s..1930 
(St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s....1919 


Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 


Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen ‘lg. 6’s 
™. Ham. + Ey on. s’k. Leite 
. 2c ‘ 
| Cin., Day. & ie n ist gt. dg. 5 s..1941 
1 Cin. Find. & Ft. W. Ist gtd g. vs. 1923 
Cin. Ind.&Wn.lst&ref.gtdg.4’s. 1953 


Cley.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s.. 
” do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s.. 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. inte. 4’s. 1991 


" registered 
Sp ‘gfield & Col. div. Ist g. 4 1g 
White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 
' Cin,,Ind., St. L. & Chic. 1st g.4’s.1936 

. registered. 

- con. 6’s. . .1920 
Cin. )S'dusky &Clev con. ist g.5 731928 
Cley.,C., C. & Ind. con.7’s...... 1914 

© GE. SURE TBiviccccccs 1914 

“ gen. consol 6’s 

” registered 
Ind. Bloom. ee West. Ist pfd 4’s 
Ohio, Ind, & W., 1st pfd. 5’s....1938 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s. 

. income 4’s 





Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 

Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold Bs. .1938 
. registered 

Col. Midld Ry. Ist g. 4’s 

Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s. ¢ 

Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4°8.1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mata 3 7’s..1907 
{Morris & Essex Ist m 7’s. oe 

, Ist c. gtd 7’s... 
| . registered.. 

. Ist refund. gt -£.349’s.2000 
+N. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s...1921 
. CO raduansrisiscced 1923 
” terml. imp. 4’s.. 


«1928 | 
Syracuse, Bing. & N.Y. ist 7°s. | 


| Warren Rd. Ist rfdg.gtd g. 3146's. 
Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
f , Le Penn. wen eo; TE. 


| Rens. & Saratoga Ist 7 


Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s... 
{ . con. g. 444’s 
* impt.m.g.5’s 

) Rio Grande Western Ist g. 4’s. “1989 | 
;j_* mge.&col.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 | 

1 Utah Central 1st gtd. g. 4s, 

Midl’d Ter. Ry. 1st g.s. f.5’s ... 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5° 
Detroit & Mack. Ist lien g. 4s 


g.4s 

Detroit Southern Ist g. 4’s 5 

, Ohio South. div. iste. 4s: 8.1941 
Duluth & Iron Range Ist 5’s......1937 

* registered 

ae. | ER. 1916 | 
Duluth So, Shore & At. gold 5 5 "Ss. . 1937 | 
Duluth Short Line 1st gtd, 5’s.,..1916 | 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist g 5’s..1941! 


St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’s.1990 it 


. 1940 


.1917 | 
1917 | 
1906 | 


i Ea Sepeewianenaveane 1§ 


£ “S730 ) 


1,035,000 
650,000 


7,599,000 


668,000 
2,571,000 


+ 3,991,000 } 


3,205,000 } 


981,500 
590,000 
8,108,000 


5,000,000 
2,986,000 } 
8,946,000 
19,103,000 
,900,000 
3,067,000 
5,000,000 

| 11,677,000 
7,000,000 





1917 | 


12, 700; 000 
"550,000 


472,000 
628,000 
900,000 


9,750,000 | 


re 


“ai 
& & & 


19,749,000 | 


yy 
BB BP BP RB BP 


c=) 


ZPPP>PEE Veet odes pee 





wie 
f=) a) = 
Pe & 


Last | SALE. 


Int’st 


Paid. 


4 


oe 


© 
a 


> 


o> 
Pe >e 


1,250,000 | ; 
3,866,000 | . 
4,281,000 |} 


4 


! 6,732,000 4 | 


Pri ice. Date. 


DEc EMBER SALES, 


High. Low.| 


D 134 Dec. 20,°04 | 184% 


pd 9% 


Dec. 19,64 
133 Dec. 7,°04 
12934 Mar. 3,°04 
124% Dec, 21,’04 
86 Dec. 28,°04 


113 


14 Dec. 5,'03 


Oct. 10,19” | 


" 113% July 14,’04 
3 99 Nov. 4,°04 | 


D 


N | 10246 Nov.11,704 | 


* 100 


101 Dee. 30,’04 | 
100 
98144 July 30,’04 
102% Dec, 
Oct. 
102 =~—Dee. 
100 
| 95 
105 


Nov.11,’4 
Nov. 15,’94 
Jan. 22,°04 


1154 June23,’04 | 


| 128 Dee. 6,04 
1198 Nov.19.°89 
| 130 


99 Dec, 
73 Dee. 


| 11246 Feb. 


| 10986 Oct. 
| 1281g Dec. 

12954 Dec. 
1140 Oct. 


| 129% Aug.27,04 | 


114% July 6. 04 


oO} 108% July 16,°04 


Aj 102 


Feb. 2,'03 


8| 13334 Mar. 30,04 


8 


0|}122 June 6,°99 


0| 108% Nov 
= 109% Nov 


N 


J} | 10244 Dec. 
J| 109 


u! 11736 Oct. 


| 14656 Oct. 


29,704 | 
Dec. 
10734 Dec. 20,°04 
100% Dec. 31,04 | 
89 Dee. 30.04 | 
97 Jan. 3,°0: 


110" Sept.30,"C4 
100 Sept.13.704 
9516 Dec. 28.704 
70 Dec. 19,°04 
90 Dee. 31,°04 
117 ~Nov.29,°04 
101% July 23,°89 


28,04 


Dec. 17,’04 | 


July 9.704 | 


Sept.19,04 | 


30,704 | 
31,704 | 


9,°04 | 


149 Aug. 5,’01 | 
o| 10414 Dec. 





1,°04 | 
29.704 | 
216,701 
10,704 | 


20,03 | Fr 


133° 
12444 
86 


11344 


9,704 |f 
3,04 | 
9,°02 | 
9444 Aug.31,03 | 


113% 


Total. 
1: 38M 
133 | | 

24° 17,000 
43,000 
29,000 


36,000 
147,000 


991,000 
794,000 








80,000 

4,000 
11,0€6 
67,000 
84,000 


113% 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—tThe railroads enclosed ina brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE D JEMBER SALES 

NAME. Principal wary Pas cai SOOGR Saran. 
Due Amount. Paid 

= Price. Date. High. Low’ Total, 


io ist ext. g. 4’s........ .- 1947 2,482,000 
. 2d extended g. -- L919 2,149,000 } 
| . 3d extended g. 444’s. ..1923 4,617,000 
] ’ 4th extended g. 5’s....1920 2,926,000 
. 5th extended g. 4’s....1928 709,500 
| . lst cons gold 7’s.......1920 16,890,000 
| ” lst cons. fund g. 7's. ...1920 3,699,500 
| 
| 


114 June 3,703 

11334 July11,’04 

10934 Sept.29,’04 

ie Ss § Ree 

101% Dec. 30,°04 101% 

135 = =Nov.25,°U4| .202 oven 

130 Aug. 7,°038; .... .... 

| 102% Dec. 30,’04 2 101% 

98% Jan. 21.°04| .... .... 

93 Dee. 31,°04| 9% 9146 

88 Novy.15,’04 | aa See 
9544 Dee. 31,704 | 94 356,000 
9534 Dec. 31,704 | 95% — $20,000 
eee EL nsec tee | sosesscce 
106 Dec. 16,°04 | 106 106 000 
121% Dee. 14,04 | 12 121% 5,000 
fs SS. eee eee 
132 Apr. 13,’04 | 

118) July25,°04 | 

113% Nov.25,’08 | 

T) 10846 Jam. 6,04 | cece sooo | cercoeee 
10934 Dec. 21,04 34 10934 > 000 
BIG MOVIE OE | ccs ars | me 
104 Dec. 19,°04 103 4,000 
110 Dee. 30,°04 109 40,00 
i a ek es 


10934 Dec. 19,904 | 10934 10934 
116 Dec. 31,704 108 
123 Nov. 5.04| .... .... 
106 Oct. 10,°04 

112. June 2,’02 | 


SOmanZ 


Erie R.R. lst con.g-4s prior bds. 1996 x 
registered ‘ t 35,000,000 
st con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 2 gox 
registered 35,885,000 
Penn. col. >. 4’8.1951 33,000,000 
5Uyrs. con. g.4’ rA.1953 10,€00,v00 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist rs. . 1916 2,380,000 |. 
Bafalo — estern g. 6’S..1908 1 1,500,000 
Chicago & —% Ist gold 5’s.....19&2 12,000,000 
{ Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s. ...1909 2,800,000 
Long Dock consol. g. 6's. ......1985 7,500,000 
N.Y.L. E. & W. Coal & R.R. Co. 1,100,000 
i etd. qurseuet re 1922 a 


ee ee 


Be ee ee 
Zz ooztevop 


St ed A eet tl tt 
— 
& 
E 


| yy . & W. Dock & Imp. a2 208 
| va. — pA ALE 6's 3| ¢ 3,396,000 





-¥.& Coens" d Lake gt g5’s..1946 | | 1 459.000 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6's. . 1910 3,500,000 
N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist refdg. g. 5 5°S..1937 3,745,000 

* 2d g. 444’s. 1937 447,000 

. tern g: 5's. oe . 1940 2,546,000 

* rm. Ist g. 5’s. 5 5 5 
istered......$5,000 each f 2,000,000; 

| Wilkesb. % ast. Ist gtd g. 5's. .1942 8,000,000 


Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6's. ...1926 1,591,000 

Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 68.1921 3,000,000 
. Ist General g5’s......... 1942 2,672,000 
. Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 375,000 
+ Sul. Co. Beh. Ist g 5’s.. 1930 450,000 104 Oct. 31,°04 

Ft. Smith U'n Dep. Co. Ist g 44's. 1941 1.006.000 SS eres ee 

Ft. Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist6’s..1921 8.176.000 108% Dec. 30,704 | 10834 10734 338, (0) 

Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 2,863,000 |. 89 Dec. 31,°04)| 89 85% 20,0) 


Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 2,000,000 103% Dec. 2,704 | 103% 103 2% 000 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter 1952 | 45 106 Dee 14,°04| 166 = 106 2,000 
: M 591,000 SLE 
Hock. Val, Ry. Ist con. g. 414’s...1 11184 Dec. 23,704 | 11134 111 "59,000 
} . regis t 13,139,000 Re aa eee 
Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 | 1,401,000 A & o| 1004 Apr. 12,°04 


Sys >~— 


Gb>>Ppuan Gee 
B BR & Bw w weer ere | 


aSooun BALZPRPAO 





ao oD 
Peewee & 


Ulinois Central, Ist g. 4’s 51 | |{ s&@a|113 Nov. 7,704 | 
register ed. 5 1,500,000 1 J&3| 113% Mar. 12,19" 
Ist gold 3ié's § 5 2,499,000 | F 3&3|102 Aug.19,°04 
registered ; J&I| 94 Mar.28,°03 
prensa oda g 344’s..... 19% | 3,000,000 n : o| 9914 Oct. 22,703 
‘ ZO 
Ist g 3s ster]. £500,000..1951 2,500,( iIM&s 
registered 000 | M&S 
total outstg. ...$13,950,000 | 
collat, trust gold 4’s.. 7 15,000,000 r . sore Dec. 10444 104%4 1,000 
: P 2 Oct. e 1 yg ae 
col.t. g.Ash, .N.O.&Tex.1953 it 24,679,000 le * 10414 Bee af 5, ; 10414 194% 1,000 
s M&N Apr. Side tigi oe 
Cairo Bridge g 4’s 3 : 106% Mar 7 3 
registered if 3,000,000 | 123 nn 
Litchfield div. 1stg.3s.1951 | 3,148,000 ; & 
Louisville div.g. 34's. 1953 | | |S & J| 97% Dee. 
registered % 1 ¢ 14,820,000 |e 5 Baie Dec. 
Middle diy. reg. 92 600,000 | F & 95 Dee. 21,°98 
oe hae A Ist aa 95 5,000,000 |F & 8614 pee. Sime 
me -£. 3's ei 4,989,000 | \3 ° = Nov.29,'04 
st 3} 101% Jan. 31,719 
a sla snideiheistandina 1951 6,321,000 3 : Ra Pe 
Sp’gfield div Istg 314°s.1951 |). a+ 100 Now. pat 
Weetn Lit IG | 4 2,090,000 | J & 124 Dec. 11.799 
A lien | ted EP oe 
Belleville & Carodt Ist 6° é 470,000! & p! 12446 Apr. 5°04 | 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
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BOND QUOTATIONS. —Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
: for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





} LASr SALE. DECEMBER SALEs. 
NAME. Principal Amount "st _ 
Due. * Price. Date. High. Lou, Total, 


C: art pond’ e & Shawt’n Ist g. 4's, 1932 241.000 
st. L. & N. O. gold 5’s....1951 » Ree 
16,555,000 
. gold 5’s, register red.. 4: 
e 6. das 1951 + 4 352,000 
registered 
Memph. div. Ist g. 4’s, 1951 | + 3,500,000 |" 
. registered es 
(st. Louis South. Ist = g.4’s, . pony 
) & West. Ist g. oo. 1985 ,824,000 |< 
tnd. > ted. 6. 5B. .ccoccecees 1935 933,000 < 
Indiana, Dlinois & Lowa Ist g. 4’s..1950 4,850,000 B 
Intern it. & Gt, N’n Ist. 6's, gold, 1919 11,291,000 
2d B.5'S... cecccccccccees 19US 10,391,000 
, BAB. AS.cccccccccccescecs 1921 2,959,500 
low: i Central Ist gold » 193% 7,650,000 | ¢ 
refunding g. 5 2,000,000 
Kansas City Southern Ist g.3’s, .1950 | ( 30,00, 00 
. registered ? " 
Lake Erie & Western Ist gs. 5’s...1937 7,250,000 | « 
2d mtge. gz. 5's. om "74941 | 3" 5,006 
7) Northern Ohio Ist gtd gi 5’s.. 1945 2.500.000 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s.....1997 | ¢ 8,000,000 
© registered...... secseseesoes . 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. Ist m. g. 4%’s.1940 | — 15,000,000 
. revistered | 
Lehigh Val. wd R. Ist gtd g.5 | 10,000,000 


3105 Jan, 22, 

119 Feb. 

11934 Mar. 

9394 May 3 

10614 Aug. e Mite cehae t ecssos 
109 Dec. 31,04 109 = 109 7,000 
121 Feb.2 ee eee ee 
3 103 Nov. 

106 Mar, 28,’0: 

107% Dee. 18,” accel” beara 

9934 Dec. 10°04 995g 995g 1,000 
N| 121 Dec. 29,” 121 11934 12,0u0 
s| 10L% Dee. 31,’ 101% 100% = 101,000 
3) 2 Dec. dl,’ 723. 7u3 81,000 

Dec. 16,” E é 16,000 
Dec. 30," 87k 5 24,000 

7244 Dee. 30,°6 BL 2 62,000 

6344 Oct. 16, RS 

120. Dec. 27, 120°" 120° 

11234 Nov. sink ‘one 

116% Nov. 7, aac Sa 
1/ 108% Dec. 28, 108% 108 


vw 
veote 


& & oe BR & & oF ow & & & & & & 


PL, 


an ee ee ee ee 
=e 


el et ae lel ot 


6 Dee. 11134 1113 
Jan. 6, eS ea 


an 


109% Oct. 
108 Dee. 





Lebigh V. ¢ voal C o. Ist gtd g. 5’s. 10,114,000 |” 
* fre ane Maan eiabdee 193° 
Lehigh & N. Y.,1st gtd g. 4’s.....1945 2,000,000 
, registered we 
j Elm. Cort. & N.1st g.1st pfd 6's 1914 750,000 
‘ia SS. eee 1914 1.250.000 


e 
PP 


a sc 
~ DTD 


eePZaereee 
we 


10054 Junel6,’04 


Long Island Ist cons. 5’s..........1981 | 3,610,000 a | 116% Oct. 18,°04 
. lst con. g. 4’s.... 7721931 | 1,121,000 116% June 8,04) .... .... 
{Long Island gen. m. 4’s......... 1938 | 3,000,000 | 3 100% Dee. 10,°04 100% 100% 
' Ferry Ist g. 444’s. -- 1922 1,494,010 | 3 s100 Oct. 12,704 ne one 
ERR 1932 325,009 |, 9914 Oct. 28,°04 oe 
Unified £.4°S...cccccece 1949 6,860,006 s 19214 Dec. 6°04 102144 102% 
eS ee 1934 1,135,000. 110 ~June22, reaper ees 
gtd. refunding g. 4’s. .1949 | 12,200,000 102% Dec. 21, 102% 101% 
{ ” registered  Beterorm.: sane! whe 
| Brookly n & Montauk Ist 6's... .1$ 250,000 
24") Res . 750,000 
| N. Y. B’kin & M, B.1st c. g. 5's, 71985 1,601,000 
| N. Y.& Rock’y Beach Ist 2. 5°S, 1927 883,000 
| Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch iM 
Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 1,425,000 
Louisiana & Arkan. Ry. 1st g.5’s.1927 | 2,724,000 |» 


{ Louis, & Nash. gen. &. 6’S... + 019380 | 8,239,000 
golds | RRR 1937 | 1,764,000 
Jnified gold 4’ 1940 | | 799 

registered i 81,722,000 

collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 5,129,000 

5-20yr.col.tr.deedg.4’s.1923 | 23.000,000 

E., Hend. & N, 1st 6’s. .1919 | 1,675,000 

L. Cin. &Lex.g. 446’s, ..1931 | 3,258,000 

N.O.& Mobile 1stg.6’s..1930 | 5,000,000 

| 3 , ee = 

Pensacola div. | 

oy <b te 6's. it 

a 

At. Kx.&N.R. 1st g.5’s. 1948 

H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. g6’s.19%1 3 453. ‘000 

Ken. Cent. g. 4’s...... 1987 | 6,742,000 

L.& N.& Mob.& Montg | 

he _, &. HAs ; ie | | 4,000,000 

South. Mon. joint 4’s.1952 

registered ; 11,827,000 

N. Fla. & S. 1st g. g.5’s, 1937 2,096,000 

Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6's, 192% | 2,394,000 

S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s. 1996 8,673,000 

' So. & N.Ala.si’fd.g¢.6s,1910 1,942,000 

i. “ Je ome Bee: .Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 | 3,000,000 

anhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1990 - 

registered...... eo he 28,065,000 


zee 
PRNR 


i0? Al4 Mar. 
}112 Mar. 
| 107% Sept. 7 


13108 Nov.28,04| .... .... 
103% Dec. 6,°04 108% 103% 10,000 


119 Dec. 30,04 119 118% 14,000 
‘117, ‘Dec 04 117 115% 17,000 
10454 Dec. 31,°04 10434 103 297,000 
101% Junels,"94— i... 
115% Dee. 22.°04 | 11514 114% a 
9834 Dec. 31.°04 9834 9734 359,000 
114 Dec. 17,04 114 114 14,000 
10554 Nov. 45,’04 as oe 
131% Dec. 6.°04 13134 13134 
12444 Nov.29,14/| .... .... 
1163 Mar, 22,702 
122 Apr. 21,°04 
75 = June20,’02 
112% Nov.16,°U4 


>Ez 
& Bp RR ee 
Om 


zo z 
> 
nA 


Pe PEP eee Ree ere ere we 


a 


Zs 


mR 
DONRDNeBADOAZUUASD 


SeuNeeesane 


9°04) 100°" 100° 
10834 Dec. 27,704 10834 10834 
981% Dec. 29.04) 981% 9634 


116 Nov.22,"04 
§ Jan, 29,°04 
Nov.26.°04 
Mar.23,°02| .... . 
9856 Net. BN | > .... 2.0. 
105 = Dee. 30,°04 | 19F 34 105 
105 Nee. 8,°04'105 105 


“5 
1 
=) 
a 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.- —The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





: oa LAST SALE. DECEMBER SALPEs. 
NAME, Principal Int’st : 
aa Amount, Paid 
‘ai ad. price. Date. High. Low. “Tot 


110 Dee. 27,°04 110 109% 


Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6's... .1908 10,818,000 J 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 2,544,000 J 
Mexican Central. 
. CON, Mtge. 4°S....-eeeeee 1911 65,690,000 | J 
” Ist con. inc. 3’S........+- 1939 20,511,000 | « 
pM a siccncensns 1939) 11,724,000 
. equip. & collat. g.5’s....1917 600,000 
J 


Se wee 
ou 


76% Dec. 31,04 
24% Dec. 31,’04 
164% Dec. 30,04 


ae 
5D 


ek Bele! 


wry 
we eee 


2d series g. 5’s. 665,000 
col.trust 2.444" sist se of1907 10,000,000 
Mexican Internat’! Ist con g. 4” aus 3,362,000 
” stamped gtd ai 3,621,000 | 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6's If ; 
“ registered.. 4 999,000 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g.7’s.18 950,000 | 
. Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’s...... 1909 1,015,000 | « 
. Pacific ext. 1st g. 6’s....1921 1°382;000 ‘ 120% Feb. 29,°04 
. Southw. ext. Ist g. .1910 636,000 | 121 Jan. 21, 02 
’ 
’ 


Dec, 29,704 | 
4 July 29, Ol 


Ist con. g. 5’S....... . 1934 5,000,000 | Mm & N| 116 Nov.29,°04 
ist & refunding g. 4’s...1949 | 8,850,000 | 3 3| 97% Dec. 28,704 
Minn.,S. P. & 8.8. M., Ist c. g. 4°8 .1938 | | 29,055,000 10034 Dec. 28, 
. stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minneapolis & Pacific Ist m. 5’s..1936 | ¢ 337.000 102 Mar.26, 
» stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. mane ‘ 
Minn., 8S. S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 48.1926 | |g o99 og9 Novy.11,’01 
» ‘stamped pay. of int. gtd. | ee 393g June 18,91 
Missouri, K. & T. 1st mtge g. 4’s.1990 | 40,000,600 10144 Dee. 31,04 
. 2d mtge. g.4’S......... 1990 | 20,000,000 86% Dec, 31,°04 
. Ist ext wold 5 ee 3,254,000 103% Dee. 31,’04 
| St. Louis div. 1st re funds 4s - 1,886,000 874 Dee. 17,04 
| Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s. 1,340,000 | 10514 Dec. 22,°04 
4 Kan. City & Pac. Ist g. 4s......19$ 2,590,000 94 Dec. 13,04 
| Mo., Kan. & East. Ist gtd. g. 5s,1942 4 “000,000 | 110% Dec. 20,04 
Mo.,Kan.& Ok. 40 yr. lst gtd.5s, rea 5,468,000 104% Dec. 3 
Mo., *K.& Tex.of Tex. lstgtd.g | 4,505,000 | 10634 Dec, 2 
| Sher. Shreve.& So. Ist gtd.g.5s.1943 | 1,689,000 106 Nov. 
Tex. & Ok. 40 yr. Ist gtd. g. 5s . .1943 | 2,347,000 | 10446 Dec. 
Missouri, Pacific Ist con. 8: 6's... | 14,904,000 | 1233¢ Dec. 31, 
3d mortgage 7 , es "1906 3,828,000 10534 Dec. 22, hi iy J 
trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 | | 14,376,000 | 10814 Dec. ¢ 4 ; 42.000 
109 De os C 69.000 


coe : : 

| st collateral gold 5’s.1¢ 

| registered aie 9,636,000 
| Cent. Branch Ry.|st gtg. g. 4’s.1919 3,459,000 
| 


98 Dec. é 4 9) _ 951 7 ar 59.000 
|} 100 May RE Pe 


Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5 Bs: 1926 520,000 | 

Little Rock & Ft. Smith Ist 7°s.1!05 3,000,000 

Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 7,000,000 | 
” 2d extended g. 5’s.....1938 2,573,000 

St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&).¢ », 581931 | 36,709,000 
+ stamped ged xoid Bs. 4 6,532,000 
r) unify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s.192 pu 
* registered if 27,563,000 
” Riv&Gulf divs lstg 4s.1933 | 16,690,000 
- Cr 

Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s "74926 | 

Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5’s. 


| 103% Dec. 
11654 Dec. 
117. ‘~‘Dec. 


654, 000 


54 5000 


111% Mar. 8,04’ 

90 Feb. 4,703 

9 Nov. 1.°04 

94 Aug. 6, = | 

102. July 25, oe nee | ceccesse 
126 Dec. 2 8,000 
121. Apr. 23, soils), snciiball 

9634 Dec. 20, 
/115 Dee. 
101 Nov. § 

92% July 2 
124% Dec. 2 
}116 Dee. 
{123 Mar. 

113% June 9. 04 
113. July 6.799 ones 
1104 Dec. 12.°04 O04 5 
82 Dec. 27,704 44] 100,000 
108% Aug.13.94 | 0.0. eee | ee eee ees 
101% Dec. 30,04 4 | 134,000 
9854 Dec. 20,704 | 9854 30,000 
100% Dec. 29,°04 : 
99 Dec. 12,02 


LER GEECESS us 0asSRSNETCE EC TaSES™ - 
& BP GP pp BP Ge Be Be PR Be on BB Be BR op om Bo oe Boe Be Re eR wm 
Ga nmAZAAunncOmPnuurrPanZZnonrZorazrazrey «u 


Mob. Jackson&Kan.City ls -— 1 {882,000 | 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. rs. 192 7,000,000 | , 
’ Ist extension 6’s...... 1927 | "974.000 
* EES eae 1938 | 7 
“ Montg’rydiv. sy ad 5's. 1947 | 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1931 
" collateral g. 4’s........ 1330 | 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7 1918 | 
’ Ist cons. g. 5°S......c0es- 1928 
. Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 
+ Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & A1.1917 | 
* Ist 6's T.& Pb 91 
Nat R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.414's. 1926 | 
” Ist con. g. 4’s 1951 | 2 
ny: 2 4 _— prior lien g. 6’s..1915 | WK "320,000 
en ud. R. g. mtg.3i¥4s.1997 | 
debe taeitere 75,782,000 | 
. ebenture g. 4’s 1905 | | 
registered | t 5,094,000 | 


rr 
& oe & 
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BOND SALES. 151 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last $ SALE. DEC EMBER SALES. 


NAME. Prineipa | | Amount. 


"| Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 


1 ‘ deb. cert. ext. g.4’s...1905 || o~ 

» registered... { 3,581,000 

| L ake Shore@ol. g. Ble -- 1998. 99 578 000 
registered { ne 

| stic higan ¢ ventral col. g.3.44s.. t 19,336,000 
( 5 


100% Oct. 10,°04 
WIE Nov. 8,02] .... 0... 
91 Dec. 31,°04 9144 903g, 305,000 
89146 Dec. 29,°04 90 89L6 8,000 
8934 Dec, 29,°04 90 8914 93,000 
Ci Jam. 15,508 | | occe 
108 Dec. 16,°04 108 108° 

EO) esi one 


== 


el ee 


Beech C reek Ist. gtd. 4’s. . 1936 P 
moses wal 5,000,000 
2d gtd. g. 5’s 19% 500,000 
registered seni 
ext. Ist. gtd. g. 344’s. 19: l of 
registered 3,500,000 
Car ths ige& Adiron. Istgtd g.4’s1981 1,100,000 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, 716.000 
ist s.f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. et — 
" small bonds series B 33,000 
| Gouv. & Oswega, Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 300,000 
| Mohaw k ay aang 4 > gtd g.4’s. ~ ; 2,500,000 
|N. Jersey Junc g.1st 4’s. s . 
» reg. certificates... 1,650,000 
IN. Y .&Putnamlste on.gtdg.4’s. 199 4,000,000 
4 Nor. & om Ist g. = x 5 130,000 
West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s.236 le. 
” os ¢ 50,000,000 


{ 50,000,000 


¢ 40,000,000 | 2 

| Detroit, on ‘& ‘iroledo ng 7°s.1906 924,000 
Kal., A. & G. R. 1st gtd ec. B 840,000 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist i. 9% 1,500,000 
ee McK’ port & Y. Ist gtd 6 93% 2,250,000 
" Se 900,000 

| i McKspt & Bell. V. etn 6's. ""1918 600,000 
Mic — ent. 6’s. . -1909 | 1,500,000 


: 3,576,000 
t 2,600,000} 


ee 
cous 


a 
— 
i 


a) 
& 
oa oe 


107% July 6,19" 
105) Oct. 10,2 


>> ow 


aan 
«woo 


110% Dee. 27, 4 109% 82,000 
108 Dee. 29,°04 108 17,000 
10034 Dee. 30,704 86 100 49,000 
996 Dee. 30,°04) 994 99146 62,000 
3 101% Dee. 30,704 6 10034 498,000 
co Se. Se. ee 


“Op > mee 


aas 


*, 19,°04 

2% Paes 5,04 
July 20,°04 

106! 4 June 9,°04 
106% Nov.26,19" 





RE 
Sak nnaaaaararns 


wow ee 


1,900,000 

13,000,000 

totieg Stl +S: g. g. 3's. : “ 476,000 
& Harlem 1st mort. 7 Vsc. 9 . 

” 7’s registered ool 12,000,000 

| N. Y. & Northern Ist g. 5’s.....18 1,200,000 
|R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s.. P 

coup. g. bond currency t 9,081,000 

| Oswego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1§ 400,000 | 

R.W.& O. Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 375,000 | 

at) a & Black River gtd g. 4’s,.1922 1,800,000 

Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 4’s. 6 
* registered p 19,425,000 


N, Y.,N. Haven & Hartford. 
Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s....... 1937 | 2,838,000 


pt.24,19° 

2 4 Apr. 6,19" 
115 Fp Sept. 1,°04 
118 Dee. 27,04 


11354 Jan. 

10444 Apr. aod ae 
105 Dec. 29°04 | 105°” 10334 
101 Mar. 28,°08| .... .... 


SCOZZesZn 


o 


ouster 


el te ot ot tel om 
BP RP BP ee kh oh ee ee ee ope RP RP ee oe eo RRP RP Ge BP Be Be pe BP oe BB pp Be Be BP Be Be BPR & & Be 


s 
°o 


K4 


13134 Apr, 29,703 


115% Oct. 15,94 

10244 Nov.11.’04 

101% Nov.11,°04 | .... 

1054 Dec. 31,°04 | 10514 

100 Dec. 7,°03; .... 

110 Dee. 8°04 | 110 

132. Sept. 2°08 i cece 

132 Dev. 1,704 | 132 1,000 
132% Dec. 28,°04 | 132% 10,000 
101% Dec. 30,704 | 10154 237. 
9934 Junel8,03) .... 


4 Haven and Derby con. 5’s1918 
. Y. & New England ‘Ist 7’s....1905 
” Is Vs 1905 


4 


’ registered....... $5,000 only. 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. - 1941 
Norfolk & Western gen. deg 6 s. 1931 
* imp’ment and ext. 6’s,..1924 
, New River Ist. 6’s,, 1932 
Norfolk & West. Ry.1st con.g.4s.1996 
registered... » 39,710.500 
- all bonds. ree 
div. Ist lien & gen 48.19. 
" " registered wi om t 5,000,000 
" ree ahon C.&C.Co.jt. 4°s,1941 20,000,000 
, ©. & T. iste t. eg g f’s1qe2 400,000 wai ads 
N. P. m Sci’o Val & N.B.\at g. 4°, 1980 5,009,000 19134 Dee. 21.°04 | 10214 34 43.600 
. y prior Inry.&ld.et.g¢.4’s. .1997 t 101,392,500 @ J 106 =Dee. 31,°04 106 5 438,000 
: registered, : Q FT | 1434 Dec. 19,704 10434 4 98,000 
= lien g. 3's - o< l 56,000,000 | 2 F 76 Dee. 3104) 76 75 394,000 
St. Pa registered, F| 7446 Nov.15.04| .... .... 
ul & Duluth diy. g. 4’s. 7,897,000 3 & D' 9834 Dec. 8,°04' 9834 983 9,000 


9814 


9° Dec. 31,704) 95 
12) Aug.25-04 


SHUN > >> ome e eee ae 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to C Company first named. 





NAME Principal Last SALE. DECEMBER SALES 
nei Due. Amount. 


id. | price. Date. High. Low. | Total. 


| ” “registe red. 7,897,000 
St. Paul & N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 ) _ 933.000 $ | 
* — registered certificates... ¢ 4,90; { 


_— 


ot, 14,704 
y 28,°98 
y 21,03 
- 2,704 
22,04 
2.16,’04 sees 
34 Dec. 30,°04 11834 
| 11544 Nov. 7,°04|_.... 
112 Dec. 6,704 | 112 
113% Dec. 29,°04 | 118% 
1024 Junel6,03 |... 
102 Apr. 14,°02 


112. Dec. 31,°04 | 112 
10534 Junez5,*04 eves 
04 


= 


q 
St. Paul « pasate Ist 5’s....... 1931 1,000,000 
. 2d 5 lf 2,000,000 
| »  Istcon-g. 96 1,000,000 
| Washington Cen. Ry Is g. § 1,538,000 
Nor. Pacitie ‘term, Co. [st g. 6's. “1983 3,614,000 
( aio River Railroad Ist 5’s 2,000,000 
gen. mortg. g 6's becramead 1937 2.428.000 
Pacific Coast Co, Ist g@. 5’s........ 1946 4,446,000 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 4a’s Roane 1917 2,371,000 
. s. f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 715,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co, _— 
> Jo.’s g 4'S, Ist.......192 ood 
- bay eel ecmiee 1921 | ¢ 19,467,000 


a 


4OUps 


= 


>> 
we @ © @ & w& 


4 
a 


Sie 
& 


' gtd.3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 4,895,000 
a gtd.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 9,687,000 “ses 
» __ Trust Co, ctfs. g.3$¢’s.1916 | 15,998,000 M& N/_974¢ Dee. 28," 9734 
| Chic., St. Louis & P. Ist ce. 5’s. .1932 1,506,000 18 Oct. 27,°04| .... 
* registered waaincae May 3,'92 
i= in., Leb. & N. Ist con.gtd.g.4’s. 1942 900,000 | d 
Jlev.&P.gen.gtd.g. 446’s Ser. A. 1942 3,000,000 
| ” Series B 1,561,000 
" ” 439,000 
. . 19 3, 009,000 
| " Series 4 acs. 4 2,000, 000 
- Pitts. gen. etd. g.3bss eles 2 
» ©.,1940 
4 


own. & Cin. BgeC ‘0. gtd g. 4’s..1945 1,400,000 
Pitts.,C. C. & St. L. con. g 4h6’s, 
TS eee 1940 
Series B gtd.......... 1942 
Series C gtd.......... 1942 
Series D gtd. 4’s 4,983,000 
Series E oy, g.3hes.. "1949 10,260,000 
I iste., Ft. W yayne & C, Ist 7’s. "1912 4 2,219,000 
| 2d 7 912 1,918,000 
T 4 IhondingVy.&0.1 i.bds en 
| Tol WalhondingVy.&0O. Ist gtd. bds . 
44’s series A.......... 1931 | ¢ 1,500,900 
” 4146's series B.......... 33 978,000 
. 4's series C 2 1,453,000 
Penn. RR. Co. Ist RI Est. g 4's... 18 1,675,000 
‘con, sterling gold 6 per cent... 1902 22,762,000 
prope y pe 6's registered ...1905 4,718,000 | 
con, gold 5 per cent 
” registered ; 4,998,000 
con, gold 4 per cent............ 1943 2,797,000 
” ten year conv. 3144's 1912 20, 692)500 | 
Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s...1942 5,389,000 | 
| Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 34's. .1943 1,000,000 
, Clev. & Mar, Ist gtd g. 444’s.....1935 1,250,000 
el.R. RR.& ByeCo Istgtde. Vs, 1936 1,300,000 
| R. & Ind, Ex. Ist gtd. & 44's 1941 4,455,000 
Phila. Balto. & Wash. Ist g. 4's.1943 10,570,000 
SEEN ‘f= 
P its. Va.&Charl.Rylstgtdg.4’s.1943 6,000,090 | 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istz.4’s. 1936 | 500,000 | 
(U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 5,646,000 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 | 1,495,000 
. Lethe th cee, |, re 1921 
Pere Marquette. | 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. ..192! 
f Flint & Pere = g. "6's, 1920 | 
5 * Ist con. gold 5's, . 1989 
\ . Port Huron d Ist g 5°s.1989 
| Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.|st gtd.g.4’s —_ 
Pine Creek Railway 6's 198 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist, 6's, 
Pittsburg & L. E. 74 g@.5’s ser. A, 1928 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g.5’s, ne Y 
, ie GOOR. WG. vcccsecans 943 | 408,000 | 
ee. Y & Ash. Ist: cons. 5s, ier 1,562,000 
eading Co. gen. g. 4’s 1997 | t } 
f os registered, , 66,232,000 | 
" Jersey Cent. col. ¢. 
° ” segintoved.. 


113. Dec. 10,04 
11244 Nov.16,’04 
n 110) Aug.17,01 
¥; 104% Oct. 6,°04 
93% Sept.28,’04 
12754 Oct. 21,702 
121 Mar. 4,°03 | 
119 Apr.11,’04 | 


10,000,000 
8,786,000 
1,379,000 


——+——_ 





105 Mar, 2 


ROGERS oS PURE EDD 


© 


Bp B BR Be BP RP ge BP oe oe wp 


196} =Aug.28,°03 | 
1038. Dec, 29,704 | 
110 Aug.28,19" 


m= 


ue 


110 Oct. 6, 
10754 Dec, 30,°04 (10786 10746 


RUZZAurAunmsasa mm 


RUS R SCE 


110% Sept.28,04° 
1201 Nov.14,°04 
101 July 8,°04 


BED Bee FR TR cece cee | cocesses 
12134 Dec. 5,’04 | 1213g 1213¢ | 
11146 Dec. 20.°04 111% 111% 
11244 Oct. 21,°04| 2.2. cose 


z 
Pa 
27 


42os 


112% Dec, 13."6 
114% Sept. ?, 
8734 Jan. cons eons 
117% Oct. et aaa, ‘bine 
193% Dec. 108% 101% 
100° Nov. mt seam dene 
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BOND SALES. 153 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
: 2 
for the month. 
Norte.--The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





JAST SALE. | DECEMBER SALES 
nt’st LAST SALE DECEMBER SALES, 


lI : sas 
Paid. ™ * 


NAME. Principal | 4mount. 
Due. Price. Date. High. Low.! Total. 


Atlantic ity Ist con. gta. g. -.4°8,1951 1,063,000 | 3 
| Phils udelphia & Reading con.6’s.1911 | 7,394,000 
. registe red.. | 663.000 An ae 
veers 7,310,000 | ¢ 119%4 Apr. 
‘ g -»| 3,339,000 
tio Grande Junc’ = — ye s. io | 2,000,000 ¢ 
io Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s.. | 2,243,000 : 2 #0 
R i PUACANIEES.. ..0..000cc0ceee8 2,277,000 is Sept. 
Rutland RR Ist con. g. 4% i9di | 2,440,000 10334 May 
| Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n. Ry. 1st td gisl94s | | 4,400,000 
) Rutland Canadian 1st gtd.g.4’s. 1949 | 1,350,000 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342....... 1947 | 3,500,000 
st. L. & Adirondack Ry. lst g.5’s.1996 800,000 
' Lo RE 1996 | 400,000 
St. Louis a F. 2d 6 . Class B, 1906 998,000 
f 6" 1906 829.000 
3,681,000 
. g.5'8... -1931} 5,803,000 
| 8t. L & San F. R. R. con. g. 8.1996 | 1,558,000 
. SP eS 2. See 1947 | 829,000 
’ > kee saviaiaae 
: refunding g. ae a 58,997,000 


1014 Novy.18,’01 
9 Dee, 22,°04 


1, 4 104 
1035 B June2s’ nl sees css 
13044 Dec. 20,°04 180% 129 11,000 
11434 Dee. 19.704 11434 114% 2,000 


a 


oy 


9914 Nov. 
9854 Nov 2 4 cea 
9034 Dec. 31,’ 91 


oH b> 


a 


5y ear 46’s gold notes.1908 | 5,728,000 
| Kan. Cy Ft.S.&MemR Rceongé’s1928 | 13,736,000 
Kan.Cy Ft.S &MRyrefgetd g4s.1936 | 3.853.000 
. registered 7 16,853, 
| Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co.lstgtdgs.1929 | 3,000,000 
St. Louis 8, W. Ist g.4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989} — 20,000,000 
{ 2d g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs.. . 1989 | 272,500 
Sere 1932| 15 000 
| Gray ’sPoint, Term. |stgtd.g.5’s.1947 | "339,000 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1908 7,154,000 
' [ee 1933 | 


zu 


896 Dec. 31, 
78% Jan. 


9816 Dee 


27,000 
1,621,000 


aude >>> 


11034 Dee. 15,704 34 11034 
1345g Oct. 31,°04 ae econ 

140 Muy 4s 

111% Nov. 

115% Apr.15, Seine nines 

11114 Dec. 15, 111% 4 10,000 
10344 Dec, 27, 103% 103 7,000 
106 May eee enue 

10254 Oct 


1st con. 6's, registered.... |} 13,344,000 
Ist c.6’s,red’d to £.416's.. | 


Hy Oy 


pate 
zo 


Dakota ext’n g. 6’s...1910 | 5,462,000 


f 
| ” 
sd | © 6) 
| . Ist cons. 6’s register’d.... | } 19,292,000 
. 
| ’ Mont. ext’n Ist w. 4’s.. 1937 


oH 


E te Ry Mine 1td Ist Rapscpie, 

jastern R’y Minn, Istd.istg be = 

| > Seebacwigace|! 

| * registered | 5,000,000 

| Montana Cent. Ist6rs ing. gta 1iy | y 15000 
. Ist 6's, — | 6,000,000 


| Ist g. &. 4,000.000 


| 3,625,000 
Salt Lake City Ist ek . oe | 297.000 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe. Ry Ast g. 5's, 1942 by 940,000 

San Fran. & N. Pac. ists. f. g. 5's, 1919 3,872,000 

Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s...... 1950 | 

" registered wor 

| ” col. trust refdg g. 5’s..1911 | 4 12,775,000 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s. 1949 10,000,000 
| Fla Cent & Peninsular 1st g- -5°s,1918 2,847,000 

" Ist land grant ext g.5’s.1930 | 3, 000,000 

4 4 cons, g. 5’s, 1943 | 410,000 
Georgia & Alabama Ist con.5’s.1945 | 4,370,000 

| Ga. Car. & Nthern Ist gtd |e. 58.1929 2°922.000 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s....1926 5,360,000 

Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold. 1924 2,500,000 

Southern Pacific Co. 500,000 
f ” Pag my Res bf ag ge 30,000,000 

» g. 4s e ntral Pac. coll. .1949 5 

{ registered 28,818,500 
Austin & Now thw’ n Ist g. 5’s...1941 1,920,000 
ent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g. 4's. 1949 | wa sor 

, registered., 73,437,000 

" mtge. gtd. g. 31's. 1929 | » ane 

* registered | ¢ 17,685,500 

Gal. ei &8.A.1st 2 6’s..1910 


128° pr 

135 ine. | 
13434 Vee. 20, 04 | 13434 13434 
11634 Sept. EEL aes. once 


Cat Cat aj aj aj Set > D> b> > 


aoe 


Jan. 7,04 
4 Dec. 11,’01 


>, 30,°04 


— 


». 29,704 
7.25, °04 
Sept. 6°99 


10434 July 18,°04 
112 1g Nov.29,°64 
11034 Nov.11,°04 


WS JOM, PAINE) nsec. cose | 0% 
| 100% Dee. 31,°04 | 100% 100 252,000 
9% Dec. 31,4) 9 93 482,500 
94% Aug.17,°04 
11034 Dec. 16,°04 | 11634 11°34 
102% Dee. 29,°04 | 102% 101144 
9914 Mar. 5,°93 lian 
8914 Dec. 31,04 8914 87144 | 482,000 
| 112% Dec. 16,704 112% 110% 9,000 
1108 Sept.20,04) .... .... | 

oe 

Dec. 31,°04; 110 110 

104% Dec. 7,°04' 104% 104% 


” 1905 

1 ” Mex. & P. div 1st ¢5’s.1981 
Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 
Houst. E, & W. Tex. Ist g. 5’s..1988 


gp BP BP FP BR BP BP Be Be BP ke RP Be oe Be BR RP BP BP & Be Be op PB BP BP RP BP RP RP RP BP Be pp Be BP RPM oe Be Be Be Be Be KP BR pe om Be Be Be RP BPR Ge BP BP Be Be oe Be & oe & 
AASrPyrorresssrssaguaaas a a Z Z 5 BA © Ga Cy Cy Cy © 
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154 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. DECEMBER SALE s. 





NAME. Principal Amount ‘Intist 
ee Paid. price. pate. High. Low.| Totai. 








108% July 7,°04| .... .... 
113 Dec. 15,04 113% 112% 
113° Dee. . 13s 

95 Dec. 7,°04, 95 5 
127% Feb. b. 277702 Rows 


22°" “Dee.” 6,704 | 1227 
12914 Nov. 5,’04| ... 


106 Sept.14,’04 
113 Jan. 4,’01 
102. Nov.25,’04 
9014 Dec. 31,°U4 
110% Dec. 13,’04 
11144 Dee. ee 
1003g Oct. 8,’04 
102. Oct. 22,703 
104% Dec. 
114% Dee. 2 
” | 116 June29,’ 04 
Ist con. gtd. g 5’s.. «1937 | 6,809,000 w 119 Feb. 2,°04 
stamped 21,470,000 10734 Dec. 704 
So. Pacific C —_ Ist gtd. g. 4’s 1937 } 5,500,000 
of N. Mex. c. 1st 6’s.1911| — 4,180,000 108 Sept.19,°04 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist7’s...... 1905 862,000 103 Oct. 3,°04 
” Sabine | div. Ist g6’s...1912| 2,575,000 3 109 Sept.13,’04 
l © COD. GF FB...cccccccccee 1943 1,620,000 ae = 20.04 
Southern Railway Ist con. g 5’s.1994 | | we 2034 Dec. 31,’ 
6 if Hs ; 41,177,000 110 Feb. 29,704 


| " 1 ‘st wtd. ©. 5S... 200006 1933 
Houst. & 'T.C. Ist g 5’sint. gtd..1937 
* con. g6’sint, gtd 1912 

” gen. 4’sint. gtd 
“ W&N wn.div.1st.g.6’s.1930 
Louisiana Western Ist6’s ...... 1921 
‘ Morgan’ olae Tex. Ist g6’s....1920 
’ ISt B'S ..ccccccccccecces 1918 000, 
| N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. 1st g4’s..1912 1,465,000 
| Nth’n Ry of Cal. Ist gtd. g. 6's.1907 3,964,000 
” gtd. g. 5’s 4,751,000 
Oreg. & Gal. Ist gtd. g5’s........ 1927 | 13,831,000 
San Ant.&AranPassistgtdg 4’s.1943 | 17,544,000 
| South’n Pac. of Aris. Ist 6’s.....1908 6,000,000 
1 4,000,000 


Sr we DO ODS 

Happ rade pp oe 

& ge Be B BP BB & BP on Be Be BP RP Be BP BPR Be 
CunZzooud | 


Se ey 


of C ma ist Pay Ss * 006 
* ser. 5 ‘ “— 
- Cc. & D. 1906 29,187,500 


2 





esrit®e eee e ee 
RUSS: Sperm pp 


Sy 


f Mob. & Onio coll PS.i938 |) 
Mo Ohio collat. trust g. 4’s Bit » 
 Memphndiv-lstg.i4ig-o'si006 ||. pines 
* Memph.div.1stg. D's. Bw 
. youusered, ; ¢ 5,183,000 
« St. Louis div. Ist g, 4’s...1951 |) on 
= registered - 11,750,000 
Alabama Central, Ist 6’s 1,000,000 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s. .16 3,925,000 
» 2d mtg 775,000 
Atlantic & Yadkin, \Ist etd gs. 1949 1,500,000 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6s..... 1916 2,000,000 
| East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div .2.5's.1930 3,106,000 
. con, ng Re 1956 12,770,000 
” reorg. lien g 4’s. ' g 
’ registered - 4,500,000 
Ga. Pacific Ry. lst g 5-6’s.. 922 | 5,660,000 
Knoxville & Ohio, ist g 6's. 2,000,000 
Rich. & Danville, con. 1 Os. 1918 5,597,000 
” deb. 5’s ‘stamped besaea 1927 3.368.000 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s.1948 315,000 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 5,250,000 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6’s. .1906 


Zs 


yy yy 


729,704 
+ 
. 6,04 


118 sti 
d 5 116% 
7) 121 Dec § a7. 04 121 

11234 Nov 25°04 abe 


12514 Dec. 62°04 
12434 Dec. 14,04 
118 Oct. 31.704 
11114 Dec. 22 





BF RP RP RP RP pe RP RP BP RB Be Be on on RRP R oe he 


5.55 


110 Dec. 22,04 


~! 
bond 


BRSRS : 


ioe 


108 fT. %  . weee 
116 Dee. 116 
119% May 10.704 sien 
93 Dec. 31,'03 

117% Dec. 28" 04 | 173g 
117) July 25,19" 

100 =Nov.22, 

114% Dec. anal 
118 Oct. 27,704 | ate 
1014 Dec. 2 j 10084 
112% July 29, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ne 


Virginia Midland gen. 5's. 

gen.5’s. gtd. stamped. 1926 | 
W. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s. Bol 
| W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s. ..1914 ! 
Spokane Falls & North. Ist g. ‘6's. 1939 
Staten Is].Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g. 416). 1943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 414’s.1939 
: 1st =. g. a 1894-1944 

” en. refdg.sg g.4’s. - 

" * ~ registered. + 1953 
S. oa ieee, Bee. Ter. gtd 2.5’s...1930 site 

ex > st 6’ = 

— Texariana to Ft. wi 5 2,741,000 | m 101% Dee. 15.04 | 10136 10136 
. Ist gold 5’s 204 22,234,000 | 5 121144 Dec. 21.°94 | 12144 119% 

4 963,000 -| 9% Dec. 29,904; 97 95 
109% Aug. 5.°C4| .... eee 


3 352455) 
3 32322222 
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BOND SALES. 


BIND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
| I . * es a s 1 — » > = 
AST SALE. DECEMBER SALES 
NAME. Principal | Int’st|_ sa 
Due. 





Amount. , Sey ; ees 
Paid.) price. Date. High. Low. Total. 











i} 
> 


106% Nov. 7,°04 _.... 
115% Dec. 1,°04 115% 
111 May 31,04... 
107 Sept. 8,04 nade 
9614 Dec. 7,04 9646 
94 Dee. 31,704 95 

9 Dee. 20,704 90% 


Nwn. Ry. Ist gtd. 5’s......2.. 1930 500,000 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....1935 3,000,000 
» ist M. g 5’s West. div. ..1935 2,500,000 
gen. g. 5’s.... 1935 2,000,000 

. Kanaw & M. Ist g. g. 4’s.1990 2,469,000 
Toledo, Posse & Ww. = g imei od 4,300,000 
Tol, St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 3}4’s.1925 | | \ 
registered ‘ 9,000,000 ; 


pm St > 
cou 


oy 


. as \ 84 Dec. 31,04 
" registered 6,500,000 5 
Toronto, Hamilton&Buff Ist g 48.1946 3,280,000 
Uister & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 2,090,000 
pS AE BO iensessccanvic 1952 700,000 
Union Pacific R. R. & ld gt g 4s...1947 100,000,000 
" registered seas 

” Ist lien con. g. 4’s......19 L we ga 
| » registered | ¢ 76,489,000 | 
Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 21,482,000 
| Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 14,931,000 
| " Ist con. g. 5’s.1946 . 12,328,000 
4*s&participat’g g.bds. 1927 ) 
VOMISEGROE .. .ccciccicccveseses ; 41,000,000 
" Guar. refunding 4’s. ..192¢ j 

Utah & Northern Ist 7’s. lg 4,995,000 

” i iassaacanseren 926 1,802,000 
Virginia & S’western Ist gtd. 5’s. .200 2,000,000 
Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1938 33,011,000 
if . 2d mortgage gold 5’s...1¢ 14,000,000 


a> > & 


9514 Sept.16,’03 

111 Dee. 14,°04 

9454 Dec. 9,04 5 } 

107% Dec. 31,’04 7 934 479.000 
104% Dec. 29,’04 % 6 157,000 
11334 Dec. 31,04 j 6 18,721,000 
115% Nov.30,°04 —.... 0. 

102% Dec. 29,04 244 ” 19,600 
127 “Dec. 31,°04 127 25% 46,000 
121% Dee. 31,°04 121% ¢ 98,000 
10414 Dec. 30,°04 47 334 423,060 
10334 Dec. 31,04 33 334 6,000 
973g Dec. 31,°04 973g 964 166,000 
feos? a 

19646 Apr. 1O,'OR | 2.2. ase 

110 Dee. 8,04 2,000 
118 Dec. 31,’04 104,000 
111 Dee. 31,04 y 4 15,000 
9 July 21,°04 

6614 Dee. 31,704 

102. Jan. 


= 


Spe ag ee eaap 


Smee aa 


. deben. mtg series A...1§ 3,500,000 

. Cb scvascuiecienee 1 26,500,000 
” first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5 2. 2,755,000 | 3 
” Ist lien 50 yr.g.term4’s. 1454 1,715,000 | ¢ 


Ki 


112. Dee. 15,04 

97 Nov.16,’04 caer anid 

86 «=Dec. 30,°04 15,000 
98 Dec. 29,04 11,000 
10914 Mar. 13,°03 

90 Dec. 31,°04 1,648,000 
11934 Dee. 19,°04 934 1,000 
9634 Dec. 14,°04 3,000 
40 Mar. 21,’01 oes Sees 

112. Sept.20,°04 

114 Dec. 29,°04 

110% May 17,04... 

110 Mar. 6,°03 One 

102% Dec. 30),’04 102% 17,000 
9334 Dec. 39,°C4 § 93 190,000 
93 Dee. 92 163,000 


Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 8,349,000 

Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.1939 1,600,000 

" Omaha div. lst g. 344s..1941 3,000,000 

» Tol. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.1941 3,000,000 

| St.L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 463,000 
Western Maryland Ist 4’s... ....1952 28,760,000 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1937 9,990,000 
. gen g. RET 1943 9,789,000 

= ie 8 eee 1943 10,000,000 
West Va.Cent’l & Pitts.1st g. 6’s.1911 3,250,000 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 2,000,000 
* Wheeling div. lst g. 5’s.1928 894,000 

‘ exten. and imp. g. 5’s...1980 343,000 

_e 20 year eqgptmt s.f.g.5's.1922 2,152,000 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. ist con. g. 4’s..1949 11,618,000 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 23.743,000 
| Mil. & L. Winnebago Ist 6’s..... 1912 1,430,000 | 4 


Sa maar San rrarerzgzan 


Sy ey 


a 


OOm 


GP BG BP oe Be RRP RP oo BP Be RP Be BP Me Be & & Be RB & oe oe BP Be & & BP Be Be Be Bp BP Be & Re Be & 
on 


el ll lt 
4 


Sama raoda. 





Ha Zagap ay 
4 
& & o& o& & & & BO 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brooklyn ae ee g. 5’s...1945 6,625,000 
" st ref. conv. g. 4’s....2002 . 
— registered 10,000,000 
City R. R. Ist c.5’s1916.1941 | 4,373,000 10944 Nov. wees oes 
Qu. Co, & 8. c. gd. g. 578.1941 2,255,000 | 2 10514 Dec. 13, 105% 105% 1,000 
Union Elev. Ist. 2. 4-53.1950 | 1 16 p99 on 1103g Dec. 29,04 110% 109% = 132.000 
bs stamped guaranteed 100,000 10034 July 15,03 Seca > Seale 
| Kings Co, Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 Ps 9246 Dec. 30,°04 93 
i. * stamped guaranteed 7,000,000 re 
| Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.1951 | 10,474,000 3 89% Dec. 30,°04 88144 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s...1922 2,430,000 | : 105384 Apr. 17,°95 ais 
Conn.Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg.@444’s.1951 10.913,000 3x 100% Dec. 31,°04 10034 
” stamped guaranteed 1913, cove 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s.1933 730,000 | 
§ Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 1,219,000 | : 
' Metropol’n Rv Co. Ist g. g. 6’s.1911 | 913,000 | . 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry.Istcon.g.5’s.1905 5,485,000 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5's........1916| 2,750,000 | ; 
Louisville Railw’y Co. Ist c. ¢.5’s, 1930 4,600,000 | 
farket St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, 1913 | 8,000,000 | ; 
Metro. St, Ry N.Y.g.col. tr.g.5’s.1997 | 12,500,000 
CB? ” refunding 4’s.......... 2002 15,134,000 
B'way &7th ave. 1st con. g.5’s, 1943 aed 
i Semeier | ¢ 7.850.000 
Columb, & 9th ave.ist gtd g5’s,1993' 3,000,000 


109 Dee. 109% 107%) 64,000 
8534 Dec. 8534 8314 | 819,000 


B&R we & 
rAZanud 


109 Mar. 


118% Dec. » 11734 40,000 
93 Dec. 9144 | 158,000 
117% Dec. 29, 7% 11634 4,600 
119% Dec. 9 steal : & Lapa 
120 Dec. 120 |! 2,000 





@ & BP pp Be BP BB oe & wp 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sale 
for the month, 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to C Jompany first named. 





NAME, Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





| ” registered 
' Lex ave & Pav Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 
” registered 
Third Ave. R.R. 1st ¢.gtd.g.4’s..2000 
” registered 
| Third Ave. R’y N.Y. Istgé 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. lstg. 
" registered 
Mil. Elec. R.&Light con.30yr.g.5's.1926 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) Ist 
OO Ri is cencicccnnceiavccens 1919 
St.Jos.Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. 1937 
St. Paul C ity Ry. Jable con. g.5’s. 1937 
" gtd. Oe re 1937 
Undergr’d Elec.Rys.of London Ltd, 
5% profit sharing notes 1908 series A 
series B 


series 
Union Elevated “C hic.) Ist g.5’s.1945 
United Railways of St. L.1st @.4’s.1934 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s. 1928 
) 40 years con. g. 5’s, 1936 


3, 000. ,000 
t 5,000,000 
t 36,943,000 
5,000,000 
9,808,000 
6,500,000 


4,050,000 | « 


3,763,000 
2,480,000 
1,138,000 


16,550,000 | 


4,387,000 
28,292,000 
20;000.000 

3,969,000 

6,031,000 





MISCELLANEOUS B 





Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 48.1948 
Am,.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN.Y.1ste.g.5's.1948 
Chic. June, & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 
Der. Mac.&Ma,ld.gt.34’s sem.an.1911 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist. 4's 1952 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g./ 910 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist 2.5’s....1916 
Manh., Beh H. & L, lim.gen. g g. 4's, 1940 
Newport News Shipbuildng xt 

of TL, eae 1890-1990 

N. Y. Dock Co, 50 yrs. Ist g. 4’s.. .1951 

” registered 
Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. g.4’s..1921 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 46'81930 
St. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. 

& Property Co. Ist ¢ 446’s 5-20. at 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con. g 6’ 
Spring Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s.. 

S. Mortgage and Trust ¢ 

Real Estate Ist g coltr. bonds. 

(Series E ba _ EEE Sy: 1907-1917 
*s § 


1903-1918 


| 


} 
| 
l 


INPUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDS. 


Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. Ses. 1915 | 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s. 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g@.6’s.1942 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 59 year g. 4’s.1951 
* registered 
Dis. Secur, Cor. con. Ist g. 5’s....1927 
Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5’s..1911 
Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 
, non. conv. deb. 5’s......1910 
Internat’l PaperCo. Ist con.g 6’s.1918 
Int. Steam Pump 10 year deb. 6’s.1913 
Knick’r’ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st i 1928 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. g. 5's. ...1923 
Nat. Starch Mtg. Co., Ist g 6’s...1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5’s. 1925 
Standard Rope &Twinelst g. 6's.1946 
Standard RopexTwine tne. @.58,.1946 
United Fruit Co., con 1911 


2,000,000 
5,062,000 
6.500.000 
10,000,000 
1,655,000 


3,000,000 . 
1,440,000 3 


1,250,000 
1,300,000 


2,000,000 
' 11,580,000 


7 


1, ‘000, 000 
| 157,878,200 


13,609,000 
2,580,000 
6,200,000 
7,000,000 
9,724,000 
2,590,000 
1,937,000 

15,000,000 
rear 
4,137,060 
2 "740, 0nn 
6,806,000 


LAST SALE. 
Int’st | 


DECEMBER SALES. 





Paid. | 


| Pr ice. Date. 


| 11554 Sept.20,’04 


11746 Oct. 4,704 
June 2,04 | 


o7 “09 | 


«i, 


Pay ee 


& & pe dedpclped 


Zz 


Oct. 


Th 
See eee Mo. 
Soc eaawze 


109% Dec. 14,’99 
8844 Dec. 29,’04 
Dec. 2 


Berpopaaaauag 
& & & & BP & & & & & w& 
ZAOuo 


>. 28,°97 


| = 


a 
. 22,701 | 


High. Low. “Total. 





10334 Dec. 29,04 
10034 June 4,’02 
63 Dec. 10,’04 

10734 Nov. 4,03 
78 * Nov.25.04 

.19,°94 

y 8,97 

eal, 02 

y 21,°94 


12 July 
134% Dec. 


100° * “Mar. 1! 


: “RR RS 
+ eR eR ow 


ec. 31,04 
30,°64 
12,°04 
29,°04 
10,04 


100 De 
S| 96% Dec. 
96% Dec. 
88% Dec. 
105 Jan. 
74% Dec. 31,04 
8514 Dec. 3,04 
79% Dec. 41,’04 
99 Sept.16,’03 
99 Jan. 

92 Feb. 2: 
109) )=—(Dee. 
105% Dee. ¢ 
97% Oct. 
105% Dec. 

) Dee. 19, 
73 Dec. 19 
45% Dec. 

54 Dec. 28, 


Rebel tt eked oho tk ho 2 
& F & Be Bp Ee a Bp BP BP Rk Be BR BP op 
See NOP ESAS 


2,446,000 |» 


104 


103% 46, 


95 


9814 98lg 


9914 16,00 
95 171.0 
96 12,00 
87 
74° 
8514 
7 


1,767,(" 
30.0! 
2,338, 


201.01 
1,6! 
4,00 

39.1 

104, 0 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


_MISCELLANBOUS BONDS—Continued. 


Last SALE DECEMBER SALES. 





NAME. Principal) amount. et | : 
Due. paid. Price. Date. High. Low.) Total. 


"8, Env. Co. Ist sk. fd. g. 6’s...1918 1,624,000 J& J sees eeee : 
~ S. Leather Co. 6% g s.fd deb. .1915 —- M&N/ 111% Dec. 19,°04 111% 11034 20,000 
"8. Reduction & Refin, Co. 6’s..1931 86 Dec. 30,04 8680 132,000 
‘s. Realty & Imp.con.deb.g.5's.1924 : 96 Dec. 30704 | 9744 9 178,000 
v8. Shipbldg. Ist &X id g. 5sser. A.1932 | 28 Feb. 5,04 pibieg. \ Guha 
" collat. and mge. 5’s. .1932 10. 000,000 b 91 Jan. 15,038} 0... | oe . 
U.S .SteelC mr 1J-60yr.g.sk.td5's 1963 | 1 r 9254 Dec. 31,704 9744 8854 - 
" reg. 1963 | v| 9346 Dec, 31,°04| 94 903¢ | 27,000 
| 
BONDS OF COAL AND LRON Cos. | 
Col, Fuel & Lron Co. g. ~ atte 5’s,.1943 5,355,000 jE &A 103% Dec. 28,04 | 108% 
conv. deb, g.! ceseeeL91L | 1 4 r9.000/F & A) 90 Nov.z1, cove 
° ” register eg . | si J este tees 
” Trust Co. cer ne 12,358,000 k 2. BO, 87 2% 
( ‘ol. C’1& I’n Dev.Co. gtd g.5’s,. 1908 740,000 P 
” Coupons off : . 
| Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s.... 640,006 
Grand Riv, C’l & C’ke Ist g. 6's.1919 949,000 
Continental Coal Ists. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 2,750,000 
Jett. & Clearf. ‘ ‘oal & Ir. Ist g. 5°s1v26 1,588,000 
, 2d 2. 1926 1,000,000 
Kan. & Hoe. Coal&Coke Ist g.5’s 1951 3,000,000 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.5s,1928 1,146,000 |. 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 1,064,000 
Sun, Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s..1912 335,000 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..195 
" Tenn, div. 1st g. 6's... 
” Birmingh. div. lstcon.6’s1917 
Cahaba Coal M. Co... Lstgtd.g.6’s192 
De Bardeleben C&ICo. gtd. g.6" 81910 
Utah Fue] Co, Ist s. f. g. 5’s. .1931 853, 
Va. [ron, Coal & Coke, Ist g.5'3.. "1949 6, 426. 000 | 


10254 27,000 
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GAs & ELEcTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. 


os 
— 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5° 8. 1947 1,150.000 
B’klyn Union GasCo. Istcong. 5’s.1945 14,493,000 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’8......... 1947 5,900.00 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s. 1932 1,215,000 
ConsolidatedGasCo.,con.deb.6’s. 1909 17,653,000 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s....... 1923 5, 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 
Eq. G. L. Co.of N.Y.1st :on.g.5’s.1982 
Gas, & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 34’s ...... 1942 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.1915 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s....1949 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co, Ist g 5’s.1922 
Kings C o. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s. 1937 
” purchase money 6’s....1997 
’ Edison BL 11).BkIn Ist con.g, is, 1939 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g.5’s.1919 
. Ie So pcceinecienvccenac 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. .1927 . 
My = k Goes, Soe. oan. g. 5’s....1948 5,274,000 
rasE Colstcol tr g 5’ 8 1948 ~ 
"  vegistered 15,000,000 
* purchase mny coltrg4’s. 1949 ~—.20, Iau 
Edison El. Llu, Ist conv. g.5’s.1910 
’ Ist con. g. 5's. 1995 
N. Y.&Qus. Elec. Le. &P. ist. § 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo, Istg. 5’s.1921 1,000,000 | 
Paterson& Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. 1949 3.317.000 
Peo, ~~ as .lst con. ge s...1943 | 4,900,000 
” refunding g. 5’s........ 1947 |) on 
” refuding registered.. 2,500,000 
| Chie.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g.5’s.1937 | 10,000,000 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. Ist gtd.g.5’s.1936 4,346,000 
Eq.Gas&Fuel,Chic. !stgetd.g¢.6’s,1905 2,000,000 
MutualFuelGasCo. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 5,000,000 
" registered.. . 
Syracuse Lighting Co. Ist g.5’s.. 2,000,000 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g.! 946 1,500,000» s 109 Feb. 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. fdas 23.1950 1,000,000 
We ‘stchester Lighting Co. 2. 5’s.1950 5,360,000 


116% Dec. 29,704 115% 
69 Novy. 3,°04 ‘ie. eae 
104% Jan. 28,98; .... .... 
179% Dee. 31.’04 174 
101 Dee. 20,704 100% 
105 Jume 2,°08| .... wee. 
10234 Nov. 5.°04| .... cece 
67) =Oct. 2,701 ooee eses 
90 Dec. 19,04 ¢ 90 
10734 Dee. 17,°04,... 
10814 Dee. 28,°04 14 ( 10744 
100 Oct. 18,°04 oe ° 


125 Dec. 29,704 | 12! 124° 
9614 Oct. 7,704 sane pews | 
10834 Dec. 22,04 108% 
97% Nov. 1,°95 

904% July 30, 04 


110% Dec. 30,°04 10934 128,000 
9534 Dec. 30,°04 9634 9534) 255,000 
104% Dec. 7,04 % 104% 20,000 
120% June27,°04, .... .... 
10734 Dec. 7,°04 10734 10734 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 


. | } 3 | ‘ ne q e : 
NAME. Principal pone Int’t LAST SALE. | DECEMBER SALEs, 
Due. * | paid. 





|Price. Date. | High Low. Total. 


TeueonaPn AND TELEPHONE Co 
BONDS. 
Am.teleph. Tee cl rast 89 38,000,000 
ommercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. 20 6 
’ registered f 10,638,200 
a —— ot Leh ry nag ee 
etrop. Tel & Tel. Ists’k f’d g. 5’s,1918 . 
” registered t 1,823,000 
N. Y. & N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s.......1920 1,261,000 


Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...1938 8,504,000 
; » fundg & realestate g.414’s.1950 7,000,000 


94 June30,’04 
92 Dec. 17,4 | 
100% Oct. 3,19° 


a 


10934 June22,°04 | 
10534 July 2,°08 | 
112% Dec. 14,°04 | 11234 112% 2, 
10456 Dec. 31,704 | 10434 1043g = 135,/\ 
107 June20,"04 | ss0s ees 

103) July26,°04 | 
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Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 1,957,000 
Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.444’s. .1934 1,500,000 
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UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 





| Int’st | YEAR 1904.| DECEMBER SAL: 5. 


Amount. | Paid. a =a ee ie 


NAME Principal 
Due. High. Low. High. Low. Tot 








= 


United § ites ome. 2’s registered.. 4 
7 con. 2’s coupon 
con. a's reg. small bonds. . 1930 f 542,909,950 
con. 2’s coupon small bds.1930 J 
pa s registered i ) 
PS COUPOM. ccccccccccece { ~ 
3's small bonds reg.....1908-18 [ | 77+135,300 
_ small — coupon. 1908-18 
s registerec 
‘ $ coupon.. ( 156,591,500 
s registere - 1925 
4’s coupon 5 118,489,900 
ict of Columbia 3-65’s 
small bonds 
_# registered 
Philippine Islands land pur. 4’s...1914-84 | —_ 7,000,000 


1074 104% 4... 
10614 1041 | 105°" 105 
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108°” 10434 105°" 105 
10714 104% 10446 10414 
10814 10636) .... os. 
108 10446 107° 10644 
18376 131% sates 
134 130% 131° 130% 
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11134 110" | 110" 110°" 


STATE SECURITIES. 


& 


Alabama Class A 4and5 
’ Class BS ER i906 | 575,000 
’ Class C 4’s } 962,000 
” currency funding 4’s | 954,000 
Louisin of C — See U.S. Gov. | 
ouisiana new ccn. 4’ 1914 | we 
» small bonds.......... f 10,752,800 
North Carolina Con. 4'8......cccccccee 1910 | | 3.397.350 


2,720,000 


| 10234 102 | 10234 102%4 
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10544 10214 105% 10514 
10344 101 | 103% 10314 
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556,500 
new bonds. 


Chatham BR. B.. 
special tax Clas 
Class 2.. 
. to Western I 
” Western R. R. 
” 


” Western & Tar. 
South Carolina 444’s 20-40. 4,392,500 
So. Cari. 6'sact. Mch.2 23, 1869, pen-Sie. 1888 5,965,000 
1913 13,122,000 
’ register ed. 6,079,000 
small bond 362,200 
redemption en eS 469,000 
4 +1913 1,000,000 
poniteutiary SS 1912 600,000 
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UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES—Continued. 


; ne 1904. DECEMBER SALES. 
NAME. Principal 4 mount. ~- he ee eee, 
Due. paid. | Figh. Low. High. Low.| Total. 


Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of t x r | 97s 1 9736 9734 
: » registered ) 18,054,809 93 laa eete 
° 6’s —— ets. aged gy 3,974,966 sates 7 hint came ‘eee 
" * rown Bros. & Co. ctfs. ~ a » 
° of deposit. Issue of 1871..... f 8,716,565 2 € 16% 8% 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Frankfort-on -the-Main, Germany, 14.776.000 
bond loan 314’s series 1 (Marks ) Si eee setae 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. f i -" 
Imperial Japanese Gov. 6% ster loan.1911 | £10,000,000| 4 & 0 9% 89 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.... 2,310,000,000 | QM cone ane 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. (Rubles.) 
Quebec 5’s 1908 3,000,000 |M & N 
U.S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 
1899 sinking fund 5’s tiie pha 
Regular delivery in denominations of i — 9 
£100 and £200 10444 9834| 9434 9334 195,000 
Small bonds denominations of £20...... | sane ei | we, pees 
Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1,000. | J | 





BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 


Alvord.—Wm. Alvord, President of the Bank of California, San Francisco, 
died December 21. He was born at Albany, N. Y., in 1833, and went to Cali- 
fornia in the early °50’s, becoming interested in steel manufacturing at Marys- 
ville. He became connected with the Bank of California, and in 1878 was 
chosen President. Mr. Alvord took a keen interest in politics, and was at 
one time mayor of San Francisco. 


Barnes.—Gen. Alfred C. Barnes, President of the Astor Place Bank, New 
York city, and one of the well-known bankers of the State, died November 
28, aged sixty-two years. 


Barton.—Lewis N. Barton, Assistant Cashier of the Farmers and Mer- 
— National Bank, Winchester, Va., died December 1, aged forty-four 


— Boyce.—Hon. David Boyce, President of the First National Bank, East 
ope aan Ohio, died December 1, aged eighty years. He was highly success- 
— ae and manufacturer, and was greatly esteemed by all who 


a Burton.—W. E. Burton, Vice-President of the First National Bank, 
eaton, Minn., died November 22, aged thirty-two years. 


_ Carlton.—Samuel A. Carlton, for thirty-four years President of the Na- 
es Security Bank, Boston, died November 10. He was born at Salem, Mass., 
November 2, 1827. In 1872 he was a member of the Massachusetts Legislature. 


Cassill.—Ernest D. Cassill, Cashier of the Hudso South k. ts 
Bank, died December 6. n (South Dak.) State 


Cooley.—Francis B. Cooley, Vice-President of the National Exchange 
Bank, Hartford, Ct., and President of the Society for Savings, died November 
“), aged eighty-two years. In his earlier years Mr. Cooley was interested in 
the dry-goods business in Chicago, but in 1865 he located at Hartford. For 
twenty-five years he was President of the National Exchange Bank, of that 


city. From 1883 to 1885 he was a member of the Connecticut State Senate. 


_ Dewitt.—Peter Dewitt, President of the First National Bank, Somerville, 
N. J., died December 4, aged ninety years. He had been President of the 
bank for about twenty-five years. 
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Finch.—Jeremiah W. Finch, President of the Glens Falls (N. Y.) National 
Bank, and prominent in manufacturing enterprises, died December 16, aged 
seventy-eight years. 


Finney.—Wm. C. Finney, Cashier for Messrs. Parker, Ewing & Co., Littl 
Rock, Ark., died January 1. 


Franklin.—Benjamin Franklin, President of the People’s National Bank, 
Newark, Ohio, died December 6, aged sixty-nine years. 


Geist.—Adam Geist, President of the Farmers’ National Bank, Ephrata, 
Pa., died December 20, aged sixty-six years. 


Graham.—Benjamin B. Graham, Vice-President of the Mechanics’ National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo., died December 12, aged sixty-four years. 


Hiltner.—John A. Hiltner, Vice-President and Cashier of the National S| 
and Leather Bank, New York city, for the last ten years, died December 27. 


Ilsley.—Charles F. Ilsley, President of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and one of the well-known and successful bankers of the North- 
west, died December 4, aged fifty-seven years. 


Jameson.—Charles W. Jameson, President of the Southern Bank, of Fulton, 
Mo., died December 21, aged fifty-one years. He became Assistant Cashier of 
the bank in 1880, Cashier in the following year, and President in 1897. 


Johnson.—John C. Johnson, President of the Delaware County National 
Bank, Muncie, Ind., died December 13. Mr. Johnson went to Muncie from 
Bridgeport, Ct., in 1884, and became active in manufacturing and other busi- 
ness enterprises. He served through the Civil War as a member of the 4ith 
New York Regiment. 


Kemp.—Thomas Kemp, President of the Welfleet (Mass.) Savings Bank, 
died December 18, aged seventy-four years. 


Krug.—Henry Krug, Sr., President of the German-American Bank, St. 
Joseph, Mo., and prominently identified with business there for more than 
forty years, died November 30. Mr. Krug was born in Germany, March 21, 
1822, coming to this country in the spring of 1849. 


Murphy.—Frank Murphy, President of the Merchants’ National Bank, 
Omaha, Neb., died in New York city December 12. He was associated with 
large financial undertakings in a controlling capacity, and was reputed to be 
worth about $5,000,000, which he had accumulated since 1857, at which time 
he went to Omaha without other resources than his own personal qualitic 


Parsons.—John D. Parsons, Jr., President of the Albany (N. Y.) Trust 
Company, and also President of the National Exchange Bank, Albany, died 
December 16. 


Pickering.—Hon. John J. Pickering, President of the Rockingham National 
Bank, Portsmouth, N. H., died December 23. He had been Cashier of the 
bank since 1849, having succeeded his father, and in 1876 was elected President. 
For several years he had been partially incapacitated for active work, owing 
to failing eyesight. 


Reichelderfer.—John Reichelderfer, Sr., President of the Home Bank, 
Cridersville, Ohio, died December 20, in his sixty-fourth year. 


Requa.—Glade Requa, Vice-President of the First National Bank, Spring 
Valley, N. Y., died December 4. 


Rupert.—L. M. Rupert, Secretary of the Fidelity Trust and Savings Bank, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, died December 21. 


Taggart.—W. W. Taggart, President of the National Union Bank, Walt! 
town, N. Y., and President of the Watertown Savings Bank, died November 29. 


Taylor.—George C. Taylor, Vice-President of the Appleton National Bank, 
Lowell, Mass., died December 27. 


( 


Wells.—Levi S. Wells, President of the Savings Bank of New Britain, Ct. 
died December 12, aged seventy years. 


Wyman.—J. W. Wyman, President of the Citizens’ National Bank, P rt 
Henry, N. Y., and also engaged in the banking business at Crown Point, N. Y., 
died December 6, aged fifty-nine years. 





